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ESSAY I. 

Of COMMBUCE. 

THE greateft part of mankind may be divided 
into two clafles; that of Jhallo'w thinkers^ 
who fall fhort of the truth ; and that of ab^ 
Jirufe thinkers, who go beyond it. The latter clafs are 
by hx the mod uncommon ; and I . may add, by far 
the moft ufeful and valuable. They fuggefl hints, at 
leaft, and flart difHculties, which they want, perhaps, 
(kill to purfue ; but which may produce very hit dil^ 
coveries, when handled by men who have a more ju$ 
way' of thinking. At worft, what they fay is un-- 
common ; and if it fhoidd coft fbme pains to compre* 
hend it, one has, however, the pirafure of hearing 
fomething that is new. An author is little to be va- 
lued, who tdls us nothing but what we can learn from 
every coffee-houfi conver&tion* 

All people of ^/i&w thought are apt to decry even 
Aofe of ^AV underftanding, as ahfirufe thinkers,' and 
metaphyfidaiis, and refiners ; and never will allow 
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any thing to be juft which is beyond their oWn weak 
conceptions. There are fome cafes, I own, where 
an extraordinary refinement aflbrds a Urong prefump- 
tion of falfehoody and where no reafbning is to be 
truiled bat what is natural and eafy. When a man 
deliberates concerning his conduft in any particular 
affair, and forms ichemes in politics, trade, ^oecono- 
my 9 or any bufmefs in Ufe» he never ought to draw 
his arguments4oo fine, or conned too long a chain of 
confequences together. Something is fure to happen^ 
that will difconcert his reafoning, and produce an 
event diiFerent from what he e;cpedled, But when 
we reaibn upon^^wr^i/fubjedls, one mayjuftly affirm, 
that our fpeculations can fcarce ever be too fine, 
provided they be juft; and that the difference be^ 
tween a common man and a man of genius is chiefly 
feen in the fhallownefs or depth of the principles up- 
on "which they proceed. General reafonings fcem in- 
tricate, merely becaufe they are general; nor is it 
cafy for the bulk of mankmd to diftinguilh, in a great 
number of particulars, that -common circumibnce in 
which they all agree, or to extra& it, pure and un* 
mixed» froni the othec fuperfinous circumftances. 
Every judgment or conclullon, with them, is parti- 
cular. They cannot enlarge their view to thofe uni- 
verfal propofitioxid, which comprehend under them an 
infinite, mmiber of individuals, ahd include a whole 
fcience in a fingle theorem. Their eye is confounded 
with fach an extenfive profpedtj and the condufions 
^ derived 
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derived from it, even the' dearly exprefled, feem in- 
tricate and obfcnre. But however intricate they may 
Wi, 'tis certsun, that general principles, if juK and 
foand, mail always prevail in the general coerfe of 
dungs, tho' they may fail in particular cafes ; and 
'tis the chief bufinefs of philofophers to regard the 
general courfe of things. I may add, that 'tis a1(b 
the chief buiinefs of politicians ; eipeciaUy in the do- 
me^c government of the Hate, where the public 
good^ which is, or ought to be their object, depends 
on the concurrence of a multitude of cales $ not» 
as in foreign politics, oa accidents, and chances* 
and the capaces of a few peribns. This therefor^ 
makes the di£^ence betwixt fartku/ar deliberations 
and general reaR)nings> and renders fubtilty and re- 
finement much more fuitable to the latter than to the 

1 THOUGHT this intrcdQAion 6ecei!ary before the 
following difcour(es on commerce, money, intereft, balqm^ 

if trade, &c. where, perhaps, there will occur feme prin- 
ciples which are uncommon, and which may feem too 
refined and iubtUe for fach^vulgar fnbje£b. \i falfe^ 
let them be rejedled : But no one ought to entertain a 
prejudice againft them, merely becaufe they aie out 
of the common road. 

The greatnefs of a ftate» and the happineft of it^ 
fobjefts, however independent they may be ft^pofi^l 
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in fbme refpeds* are commonly allowed to be infepa- 
rable with regard to commerce ; and as private men 

receive greater fecurityy in thepoiTeflioB of their trade 
and richesy from the power of the public^ fb the pub* 
lie becomes powerful in propiHtion to the riches' and 
exteniive commerce of private men. This maxim is 
true in general ; tho' I cannot forbear thinking, that 
it may poffibly admit of fbme exceptions, and that 
^e often efbblifh it with too little rtkrve and limi- 
tation. There may be fome circumflances, where the 
commerce, and riches, and luxury of individuals, in- 
itead of adding Jftrength to the public, will ferve only 
CO thin its armies, and diminiih its authority among 
the neighbouring nations. Man is a very variable be- 
ing, and fiirceptible of many difierent opinions, prin- 
ciples, and rules of condud. What may be true 
while he adheres to one way of thinking, will b^ 
found falfe when he has embraced fin nppo&te fet cf 
manners and opinions. 

Th b bulk of every ftate may be divided into^^^i^ 
landmen and manufaSurtrs* The former are employed 
in the culture of the land : The latter work up the 
materials furnifhed by the former, into all the comr 
modities which are nece^ary or ornamental to human 
life. As foon as men quit their iavage date, where 
they live chiefly by hunting and fifhing, they muft 
fall into thefe two dalles ; tho' the arts of agriculture 
employ at Jirfi the moft numerous part of the ki-^ 

dety. 
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ciety •. Time and experience improve fo much thcfe 
vts, tkSLt the land may eafily maintain a much greatet 
flofflber 'of -na^nf thtait thoie who are immediately 
cQiplofed lit - its (Cultivation, or who fiimifh the more 
oeoefla^ manafadures to fach as are ib employed^ 

If thefe fuperfluous hands apply them(elves to th^ 
finer arts, which are commonly denominated the arts 
of luxurj, they add to the happinefs of the fUte ; 
dnce they afford to many the opportunity of receiving 
enjoyments, with whi^h they would otherwife have 
been unacquainted. But may not another fcheme be 
propofed for the employment of thefe fuperfluous 
hands ? May not the fovereign lay claim to them, 
and employ them in £eets and armies, to increafe 
the dominions of the ((ate abroad, and fpread its 
hme over diftant nations? 'Tis certain, that the fewer 
(feiires and wants are found in the proprietors and la* 
bourers of land» the fewer hands do they employ | 

* Monf. Melon in his ptolitical eflay on commerce afiertt 
that even at prefent^- if yon divide Francs into 40 parts, 16 are 
labourers or peafants; a only artisans ; one belonging to the law, 
church, and military; and one merchants^ financiers, and 
bourgeois. This calculation is certainly very erroneous. la 
Francs, England, and' indeed moft parts of Europe, half 
of the inhabitants live in cities ; and even of thofe who live in 
the country, a very great number are artifans, perhaps above a 
tfaii^, 
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and confequently the fuperfiuities of the land, infiead 
of maintaining tradefinen and aianii£iQareit>. may 
fupport fleets and anniet to a much gleaner extent* 
than where a gxeat many arts are reqidred .to inifk*r 
Her to the luxury of particular per&ns. Here diere* 
fore feems to be a kind of oppoiition between the 
greatnefi of the Hate and the happinefs of the fab* 
je6ts. A ftate is never greater than when all its fa. 
perfluous hands are employed in the fervlce of the 
public. The eafb and convenience of private perfbnj 
require^ that thefe hands Ihould be employed in their 
fervice. The one can never be fatisfied^ but at the 
expence of .the other. As the ambition of the ibve" 
reign muft entrench on the luxury of individuals ; fo 
the luxury of individuals muft diminiih the forces 
and check the ambition of the fovereign. 

Nor is this reafoniAg merely chimerical; but iif 
Ibunded on hiftory and experience. The republic of 
Sp A RT A was certainly morepowerful than any date now 
in the world, confifting of an equal number of people : 
and this was owing entirely to the ^ant of commerce 
ind luxury. The He t ot e s were tlie labourers : The 
Spartans were the foldiers or gentlemen. 'Tis evi- 
dent, that the labour of the He lot es could not have 
maintained fo great a number ot Spartans, had 
thefe latter lived in eafe and delicacy, and given em- 
ployment to a great variety of trades and manufac- 
tures. 


<.. 


tow. The like policy may be remarked in Rom t. 
And indeed, thio' all antfcnt hiflory, 'tis obfervable. 
that the fiiialleft repoblics laifed and maintained great- 
er armies, than flates confilhng of triple the number 
of mhabmnts, are able to fupport at prefent. Ti, 
computed, that, in all European nations, the pro- 
portion between foFdieis and people does not exceed 
one to a hundred. Bat we read, that the city of 
Ko-E alone, with its finall territory, raifed and 
mamtamed, in early times, ten legions againft tho 
LATms. Athens, whofe whole .dominions were 
Z^ than Yoa«H,aE. fent to'the expedition 
•gaaft SiciLT near forty thoufand men*. Dion* 

rf aha«^«dtl«afiad£bo. and ten thonfimd horft. 
befide a laige fleet of four hnnd^dfeilf; tho' « 

temtones extended no ferther than the dty of Sr» 
c«E. abontathirdpmoftheMandofSicav, J; 
.*>« fea-port towns or gmifons on the coaft of It/ 
i-r and Illtx .-c»m. 'Tis true, the anhent «™,es" 
an tune of war, fcbfifted mud, „po» ph«dtr^B*; 
.did not 4e enemy phmder j, thoir w which W 
a more xmnons way of levying a t«^. than any other 
.hat could be devifcd. In fWt. no probabfe'^^ 

toropoftd of otisewj but of mercenary few*,. 
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can be affigned for the great power of the more^Btien^ 
ilates above the modern^ but their want of commerce 
and luxury* Few arti(ans were maintained by the 
labour of the farmers, and therefore more foldiers 
might live upon it. Titus Livius (ays, that Rome, 
in his time, would find it difficult to raife as large an 

r 

army as that which, in her early days, fhe fent out 

againft the Gauls and Latins *. Inflead of thofe 

* 

foldiers who fought for liberty and empire in Ca- 
MiLLus's time, there were in Augustus's days, ma- 
iicians, painters, cooks, players, and triors ; and if 
the land was equally cultivated at both periods, 'tis 
evident it could maintain equal nuinbera 19 the oine 
profeflion as in the other. Tl^ey added nothing to 
the mere nece/Taries of .li&> in tbe latter period mdi« 
than in the former* 

'Ti s natural on thb occafios to a&» whether fi>ve- 
reigns may not return to the maxims of antient po- 
licy,; and confult their own intereft, in thisreip^ffc, 
more tbaoi the kappinefs of their ibbje^s ^ I anfw^r, 
that it appears to me almoft impoflible ; and that be- 
caufe antient policy was violent, and contrary to the 
more natural and nfual courfe of things. Tis wett 
known with what peculiar laws Spa ht a was govern- 

r t * Tit I Li VI I, lib. 7. cap. 34, ** Adeo ih quae laboranrosj^** 
' Aythc, ** £ftla crevimu^, divitia^ luJMirieinque.^' 
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ed, and what a prodigy that republic is juflly efteemed 
by every one, who has. confidered human nature, as 
it has diipl^ed itfelf on . other nations, and other 
ages. Were the teflimony of hi^ory lefs pofitive and 
circumfUntialy fuch a government would appear a 
mere philoTophical whim or fidion, and impoffible 
ever to be reduced to pradlice; And dio* the Roman 
and other antietit r^uUics were fopported on prio* 
dptes fomewhat' liiore natural, ydt was there a very 
extraordinary concurrence of drcumftane^s to- make 
them fubmit to fuch grievous bartheos; They were 
free ibites ; they were fmall ones ; and the age being 
martial, all the neighbouring dates were continually 
in arnf s . Freedom naturally begets pnblic (pint, ctpe^ 
ciall^ in (ihall dates ; and this public fpiHt, this amor 
fatri^ei muft iricreaft, whett' the pltbfic is almod rh 
continual alarm, and men are obliged, every mo- 
menty to expofe theihfelves to the greateft danger* 
for its defence. A continual fucceffion of wars make^ 
every citizen a foldier : He takes the field in his turn ; 
and during his feryice is chiefly, maintained by him'felf. 
And,. B^twjlthilanding tha^ hi§ fervice is equivalent Xo 
a very fcyeipe t^^ 'ti% ^P&^ftl' b^. "^ripectple aiddided 
to anrws» who fight foe honour and revenger i^^orethap 
paif/ and; are tfaacquafeted with gai^ andf ii^duftry as 
well as ;pleafiire t» , Not to mention the.gieat ec^ua- 

* • ^ The ihoifciritknt'RoMfA'iwliVed'm perpiettialW With ill 
tKeir A«ighbours ; and itt oM Lat I2«, the tertiir M^h exffdftd 
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lity of fortunes amohgtf Ae itthatitants bf thfe tnfientr 
republics, where every field belonging to a diifereiit 
proprietor, wa3 able to malniain a family and ren- 
dered the ntiinbers of ddzens very confiderable, tw&i 
without trade and manufadurei. 

But thoVthe #ant of tmde.sind tiMh»faidi9^^ 
aanmgft a free and very mart&d fmpic, fmyJfii^kfifA 
itave nadlier efta dian to jctn^r ibe foUie #0019 
pdwerfvl, 'tis tertaki» ifaa^ ia fl^^cepsioBpi^ili^re^of 
Immaa s^urs, it wiU have a quite o^ntraiy teodeaqr* 
SoVet«gBs moft take jjoankiad as they, fed th^n^ and 

- I IP • 

,bo^ a firajs^or and zaaocsdj* Thlsis remarked ^7 C^c<«q,| 
.but by him it afcBriljed tp the humanity of his anoefion. who 
Ibftenedy-as much at .po^le^ the dei^flmiaation of an enemy^ - 
.|^y calling him by the &xne ^ppellatioa w^cl; figniiied a Amnger. 
X>«OC lib,?. *Ti8 however much more probable; from the 
manners of the timesji that the ferocity of thofe people was fo 
great as to make them regard all Grangers as enemies, and call 
them by the fame name. It is.nol, '.b'efides, c6ni)ftent with the 
moft cbmlnon maxims of ^policy or of naturei 'that any i^atb 
Khould regard Its public ^n€^e< with' a iriefi^dlyeyi^ ii'pteferve 
ahy Hich fehtimentstor ^em as the RoM/fi^ 6tator would aArfitib 
to his anceftdrs^, I^Tot to irieHtiefB> ^at the iaiiy fto^fAi^a rtJL 
'idly exercifed pmcy» a$ we leatfii from thcsK flift ticatin -mkh 
Car T)iA<3x^ preferred by.Poi;Y»2V8» lib, }.. nd iconftqvbitly 
CketheSALLXK and Alo^ainx rovers, were a^uaJlyatwar 
I virh moft nations* aa^ a ftiftnger and aa.ep^nyr yrcr^ ^^ them « 
• slowft fynoikynMM* - . .^ ....:; u . ..( zti'-^ .,. m h 

cannoc 
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dbuot pretend to mcrodikce any violent chaage m 
tkjr prindf^es and ways of dsinking. A long conrie^ 
of time, with a variety of accidents and drcamllances, 
are requiiite to produce thofe great revolutions, which 
ib much diveriify the hce of human affairs. .And 
the lefs natural any fet of prindples are, which fup« 
port a particular ibciety, the more difficult will a le- 
giliatOT meet with in rai/ing and cultivadng them. 
Tis his befk policy to comply with the common bent 
of mankind, and give it all the improvements of 
which it is fulceptiblel Now, according to the moil 
natural courfe of things, indufliy, and arts, and trade 
increafe the power of the fovereign as well as the 
happinefs of the fubjefts ; and that policy is violent^ 
which aggrandizes the poUic by tbe poHprty of itidi- 
vidoals. . This will oftfily appear from a few amid^ 
rations, which will preleiit to ns die O0D&(|ueace8 of 
fLotk and barbarity. 

Wh£rb macufadures and mechanic arts are not 

cultivated, the bnljf^ of th/s people mui^ ^pply theni- 

felves to agriculture; and if their fbLiIf and indullry 

* increafe, fherc mutf arife a great ivijperfluity froni their 

labour beyond whatfuffices to maintain them. They 

' have tio temptadon, therefore, to increafe' their fkSl 

and induftryj ^fincc they caniot exdiange that fhper« 

fluity fo^ any COfailtfiidftics,' whicJi 'may ferVe dthir 

' to theJi^ fhi^e- or v^ty. * -A' habit -of mdolcnfe 

natttralfy pitV^s. ^Tli?e]ptatfer'paft'^fl»e land lies 

nncuU 
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uxkcoldvated. What is culiav;tt^y yid^s Wt its v|;^ 
inoft, for want of ikill or stBduify }q the farmers. J£ 
at any time the public exigencies require, that^ great 
numbers (hould be employed in the public fervice* 
the labour of the people furoifhes now ^o fuperflui* 
tles,"ty which thefe numbers can be maintained. The 
labourers cannot increafe their (kill and induftry on a 
fudden. Lands uncultivated cannpc be brpi^l^t into 
tillage for fome years. The armies, laean while* 
muft either make fudden and violent a)n<^fls, ^r 
diiband for want of fubfiftcncc. A regular attack or 
defence, therefore, is not to be expeded fiona f^ch 
a people, and their foldiers mufl be as ignorant and 
unfkilful ^s their farmers ^and manufadurers. 

• fivERt Aittg in th^ world is purchafed by labour; 
«ild oar palions are the only canfes of labour. • When 
ji nation abounds in Inanufsfdures .an^l raeohanic arts, 
the proprietors of land, as well as the ^rmers, Rudy 

/ agriculture as a fpence, and redouble their induftry 

^and attention.' " The fuperfluity which arifes from 
their labour, is npt loft*; but is exchanged with the 
manufa£turers for thoFe commodities which mens lux- 
ury jiow ilukes them ct)vet. By this means, laiil 
furnifties a great deal more of the i[teceirarie^ of life, 
than what fuEces for thoie who cultivate it» In times 

^of peafic and ^r^n^uiUty, ,thi8 fifj?fffliii$3?. gpes tp tlje 

J mainienaijgc Cff? njai^adprpfj^ z^±. tljg igippoyi^r^pf 

.liberalia^tip: ^»*./45:.^y («^i'*?diE}#c to.cowqt 
-: vij ' ' ' »aDy 
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many of thefe manufaAorers into ibidiers, and main- 
tain them by that faperfluityy which arifes from the 
kboar of the farmers. Accordingly we find, that 
thb is the cafe in all civilized governments. Whea 
the fovereign raifes an army, what is the confequence? 
He impofes a tax. This tax obliges all the people* 
to retrench what is leaft neceflary to their fubfifience* 
Thofe who, labour in fuch commodities^ mnft either 
enlift in the troops, or torn tbemielves to agncnhurr, 
and thereby oblige fome labourers to enlift for want 
of bufinefs. And to coniider the matter abfba^Ty, 
manufadures increaie the power of the date only aa 
they ftore up ib miich labom-, and that of a kind ta 
which the public may lay daim^ without depriving 
any one of the neceflaries of life. The more labour, 
therefore, is employed beyond mere necellaries, the 
more powerful is any ftate; fince the perfbns en- 
gaged in that labour may dafily be converted to the 
public fervice. In a ftate without manufactures, there 
may be the fame number of hands ; but there is not 
the fame quantity of labour, nor of thtf&ate kind. 
iVll the labour is there bellowed upon Bectflali^s 
which can admit of littk or no abatement. 

Thus the greatncfs of the fovereign and the hap- 
pineis of the ftate are, in a great meafure, unite4 
with regard to. trade and manufactures. 'Tis-avi9* 
lent method^ and in moft c^fts impraCUcaJble, to oblige 
the labourer to toil, in order to^ rajire from the lajod 
more than what Aibfift&himifelf and &mi^» ,^'^nS4i 

hlixk 
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Jiiin widi maiiufkftiiioand cominodkies, and he will 
do it of himfelf. Afterwards 70a will find it eafy to 
ftiaie feme part of his fnperfluous labour, and employ 
it in the poUic fervice, withoat giving him his wonted 
tttum. Being accuftomed to indnfhy, he will think 
this leis grievous, than if, at once, yon obliged him to 
an augmentation of labour without any reward. The 
cafe is the fame with regard to the other members of 
|he flate. The greater is the #ock of labour <^ aU 
Jcinds^ the greater quantity may be taken from the 
heap, without making any fenfible alteration upon it* 

. A PUBLIC granary of com, a ftorehouie of clotfay 
a magazine of arms; all thefe muft be allowed real 
'riches and ilrength in any flate. Trade and induftry 

'are really nothing but a fiock of labour, which, in 

time of peace and tranquility, is employed for the 

eaie and fatisfadiqn of individuals; but in the exigen- 

.cies of ftate, may, in part> be turned. to public ad- 

.vantage. Could we coi^vert a city into a kind of for- 

.^ed <camp, and.infuife into each breaft fe martial a 

^geniw^ .and fuch la pafiion for public good, as to 

make evory one. willing to undergo the greateft hard- 

(hips for the fake of the public ;. thefe affedions might 

now, as in antieht times, prove alone a fufficient fpur 

to inddlry, and fuppOrt the community. It w;ou]d 

'dien be -advantageous, as in camps, to banilh aH arts 

'and loxiffy; and, 'by relhiftions on equipage' and 

-tMes, xiiaKe the prbvifions and forage laft longer than 

if 'iStic^^anaay wcire IbaAcd v^di a number ^ 1b|$erffu- 

ous 
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Otts retainers. But as theft piJBGiplet are too dtfnte* 
refled aad too difiicplt to iopport, 'tis requtfite to 
govern men by otfae> psiffions^aiid^ante'tfaem with 
a ipirit of avance and ihiet^,- att add luxiiiy* Thd 
camp is, in this cafe, loAd^^ with ^•ftlperfludvs retl^ 
nue; but die provifions flow in proportionably larger. 
The harmony of the whole is Hill fupported ; and 
the natural bent of the mind being more complied 
with, individuals, as well aft the publico fii^ their 
account in the obfervaAce of thofe maxims. 

Thb iame method oT reafohmg will let as fee tli0 
advantage of /orf/^ff commerce, in augmenting the 
power of the ftate, as well as the riches and happi-* 
nefs of the fuhje^ts. It increafes the ftoclc of labour 

in the nation ; and the ibvereign may convert what 
fliarc of it he finds neceiTary to the fervice of the pub-. 
Uc Foreign trade, by its imports, furniihes mate- 
rials for new manafa^ores ; and by its exports, it 
produces labour in particular commodities, which 
could not be confuted at home* In fhort, a king- 
dom, that haa a large import and export, muft abound 
more with ind«^lry, and that employed upon delica- 
cies and luxuries, ihaf) a kingdom which reHs content- 
ed with its native commodities. ' R is, therefbre,* more 
powerful, as well as- richer and happier. The indi^i-' 
duals reap the benefit of thefe commodities, fo hr 
as they gratify liie fenies and appetites. And the pub- 
lic k alio a gamer> whfl«i a greater Aock of labour is* 
^^ . by 
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iyy this means,. ftored op agaidfl any public exigency) 
that 18, ' a greatjer number of hborioarmfcn are roaifis 
^foed, .^o may be. (diverted to the '|>ublic: imrice^ 
witiiouc robbing anyoneNpf the,iQeeefiarics^.or;eveB 
the chief eonveniencie» of jife« , i, '? 

If we confult hiilory^ we fhall find, that in mod 
nations foreign trade has preceded any refinement in 
home manufa^ores, and given bTrth to domeflic lux- 
ory. . ^he temptation is ftronger to make ufe of fo- * 
reign commodities, which are ready for ufe, and which 
are entirely new to ns, than. to jnake improvementg , 
on any domeflic commodit)^, which always advance by 
flow degrees, and never aifedl u3 by their novelty. 
The profit is alfo very great, in exporting what is 
fiiperfluous at home, and what bears ho price, to.fo«. 
reign nations, tvhofe foil or climate is not favourable 
to that commodity. That men become acquainted 
with the pUafuns of luxury and the frojits of com*, 
merce; and their delicacy snd induftry^ being onoa 
awakened, carry them to farther improvements, in 
every branch' of domeflic as well as foreign trade., 
And this perhap;> is the chief advantage which arifes^ 
from a commerce, with, fh-angersr , Jt roufes inen, 
from their indolepce ; and prefenting the gayer andi 
more opul«it part of the nation with objeAs of luxtiryf | 
which they never before dreamed of, raifes in them a 
defire of a more fplendid way of life than what thei*^- 
anceHors enjoyed. And at the iame time, the few 

merchants. 
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merchants, who pQi&f$ the feei^t of this importation 
and exportation, make exorbitafu profits > and becom- 
iog rivals in wealth to the antient nobility, tempt other 
adventurers to become their rivals in commerce. Imi- 
tation foon difFafes all thofe arts ; while domeflic ina- 
Bafadurers emulate the foreign in their improvements, 
and work up every home commodity to the utmoft 
perfedUon of which it is fuiceptible. Their own ilecl 
and iron, in fach laborious hands, become equal to 
the gold -and rubies of the In di£s. 

Whei* the affairs of the focicty are once brought 
to this iituation, a nation may lofe moil of its foreign 
trade, and yei continue a great and powerful people* 
If fifangers will not take any particular commodity of 
ours, we muft ceafe to labour in it. The fame hands 
will turn themfelves towards fome refinement in other 
commodities, which may be wanted at home. And 
there muft always be materials for them to work up- 
on ; till every perfbn in the flate, who poilei&s riches, 
enjoys as great plenty of home commodities, and- 
thoie in as great perfediion, as he de&es; which cap 
never poffibly happen. China is reprefentcd as one 
of the mod fiourifhing empires in the world ; tho' it 
has very little commerce beyond its own territories. 

It will not, I hope, be coniidered as a fuperfluoua 

digreffioii, if I here obferve, that as the multitude of 

mechanical arts is advantageous, (o is. the great num- 
ber 
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ber of peribns to whofe (hare the produ^ons of theic 
arts fell. A too great difproportion among the citi- 
zens weakens any ftate. Every perfon, if pofiible, 
'ought to enjoy the fruits of his labour, in a full poC- 
feflion of all the ceceflaries, and many of the conve- 
nience of life. No one can doubt, but fuch an equa- 
lity IS mofl fuitable to human nature, and diminifhes 
much lefs from the happinefs of the rich than it adds 
to that of the poor. It alfo augments the ponjuer ef 
thiftate^ and makes any extraordinary taxes or impd- 
iitions be paid with much more chearfulnefs. Where 
the riches are engrofTed by a few, thefe muft contri- 
bute very largely to the fupplying the public neceC* 
-fities. But when the riches are difperfed among mul- 
titudes, the burthen feels light on every fhoulder, 
and the taxes make not a very fenfible difference oa 
any one's way of living. 

Ado to this, that where the riches are in few hands; 
■thefe muft enjoy all the power, and will readily con- 
Q)ire to lay the whole burthen on the poor, and op- 
prefs them'itiU farther, to the difcouragement of all 
inddftry. 

In this circumftance coniifls the great advantage of 
England above any nation at prefent in the worlds 
or that appears in the records of any Hory. *Tis true, 
the English feel fome diikdvantages in fordgn trade 
by the. high price of labour, which is in part the ef« 
•; - feft 
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fed of the riches of their artifiuis, as well as of the 
plenty of money : Bat as foreign trade is not the 
moil material circumftance, 'tis not to be put in com- 
petition witKthe happinefs of fo msBay millions. And 
if there were no more to endear to them that free 
government under which they live, this alone were 
fafficient. The poverty of the common people is a 
oaturaly if not an infallible efie6i of abiblute mo- 
narchy; tho* I doubt, whether it be always true, 
on the othe^ hand, that their riches are an infallible 
refult of liberty. Liberty muft be attended with par- 
ticular accidents, and a certain turn of thinking, in. 
order to produce that efied. Lord Bacon, account* 

» 

ing for the great advantages obtained by the English. 
in their wars with France, afcribes them chiefly 
to the fuperior ea(e and plenty of the common peo- 
ple amongft the former ; yet the governments of the 
two idngdoms were, at that time, pretty much alike. 
Where the labourers and artizans are accuAdmed to 
work for low wages, and to retain bat a fmall part 
of the ^uits of their labour, 'tis difficult for them» 
even in a free government, to better their condition^ 
or conipire among themfelves to heighten their wages* 
But even where they are accuftomed to a more pka- 
tiful way of life, 'tis eafy for the rich, in a de(poti& 
govemnaent, to confpire againft tiisu^ and throw ih« 
wholie bartbm of d^B taxes Qa;their fiiouldteuk 


It 
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It may feem an odd pofition, that the poverty of 
the common people in France, Italy, and Spain, 
is, in fbme meafure, owing to the fuperior riches of 
the foil and happinefs of the climate ; and yet there 

want not many reafons to juflify this paradox. In 
fuch a fine mold or foil as that of thofe more fouthern 
regions; agriculture is an eafy art; and one man, 
with a couple of forry horfes, will be able, in a fea- 
ibn, to cultivate as much land as will pay a pretty 
cfonfiderable rent to the proprietor.^ All the art, which 
the farmer knows, is tp leave his ground fallow for a 
year, fo ibon as it is exhauHed ; and the warmth of 
the fun alone and tei^perature of the climate enrich 
it, and rellore its fertility. Such poor peaiants, there- 
fore, require only a ilmple maintenance for their la- 
bour. They have no flock nor riches, which claim 
more ; and at the. fame time, they are for ever depen- 
dant on tjieir landlord, who gives no leafes, nor fears 
diathis land will be fpoiled by the ill methods of cul- 
tivation. ' In England, the land is rich, but coarfe^ 
mufl: be cultivated at a great expence ; and produces 
flender crops, when not carefully managed, and by a 
method which gives not the full profit but in a couffe 
of feveral years. A farmer, therefore, in England 
inuft have a conflderable flock and a long leafe ; which 
beget proportional profits. The fine vineyards of 
Champa'gne and^uRouNDY, that oft yield to the 
landlord above five pounds ffr acre> are cultivated by 

peaiants, 


^' 
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"pcafints; Who havcfcarc?c bread : And the reafbn is, that 
fiich pest&at§ 'need ho iftock bat their own limbs, with 

infinioyents of hulBandiy, which they can buy for 
twenty Shillings. The farmers arc commonly in fome 
better GiraixBl]fc9]icesi& th^fe ceimtries. But the gra- 
fiers arc moil at their cafe of all thofe who cultivate' 
the land. The reafon is f!ill the fame. Men mvkSt 
have profits proportionable to their expence and ha- 
zard. Where fo confiderable a number of the labour- 
ing poor as the peafants and farmers arc in very 
low circumftances, all the reft mufl partake of their 
poverty, whether the government of that nation be 
monarchical or republican. 

We may form a fimilar remark with regard to the 
general hiftory of mankind. What is the reafon, 
why no people living between the tropics could ever 
yet attain to any art or civility, or reach even any 
police in their government, and any miliury difqip- 
line; whMe few nations in the temperate climates 
have been altogether deprived of thcfe advantages ? 
'Tis probable, that one caufe of this phenomenon 
is the warmth and equality of weather in the torrid 
zone, which render cloaths and houfed Icfs requifite 
for the; inhabitants, and thereby remove, in part, 
that ncccffity, ;which is the great fjpor to induftry ^nd 
invention. Currs acMetts mort alia cor dai Not to men- 
tion. 


tion, diat the fevfer gDp4s or pofleffions of ;hifi kimL 
any people epjoy, the jfewer quarrels are iUcely to 
arife amongft them, aad the left neceffity will there 
be for a fettled police or regular authority to prote^ 
and defend them J&ofl^ fortf^.CBeaiiesy jor bam each 
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OfREPiNiMEMT intheAftTs. 

LUXURY is a word of a vety nncereaia fignifi- 
cadon, and may be taken in a good a» well as a 
bad feoie. In general, it means great refinement in 
the gratification of the fenfes ; and any degree of it 
may be innocent or blameable, according to the age, 
or country, or condition of tlie peribn. The bounds 
between the virtue and tBe vice cannot here be fixed 
exaftty, more than in other moral fubjeds. To ima« 
gine, that the gratifying any of the fenfes, or die in- 
dulging any delicacy in meats, drinks, or apparel, is 
of itfelf a vice, can never enter into a head, that is 
not difordered by the frenzies of enthufiaixn. I have, 
indeed, heard of a monk abroad, who, becaufe the 
windows of his cell opened upon a very noble pro- 
fped, made a covenant wUb bis ejts never to torn that 
way, or receive {o fenfiial a gratification. And fuch 
is the crime of dnnking Chaupacnb or Bur- 
gundy, jffeferahlyto fmail beer or porter. Thefe 
indulgences are only vices, when they zxt porfaed at 
Vol* II. Q the 
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the expence of fome virtue, as liberality or charity ; 
ih like manner as they are follies, when for them a 
man ruins his fortune, and reduces himfelf to want 
^^^ l>eggary. Where they entrench upon no virtue, 
but leave ample fubjeft whence to provide for friends, 
family, and every proper objedt of generofity or com« 
pailion, they are intirely innocent, and have in every 
age been. acknowledged fuch by almoft all moralifts. 
To be intirely occupied with the luxury of the table, 
for inilance, without any relilh for the pleafures of 
- asfibition, ftody, or converfation, is a mark of grofs 
dupidity^ and is incompatible with any vigour of 
temper or genius. To confine one's expense intirely 
to fuch a gratification, without regard to friends or fa- 
mily, is an indication of a heart intirely devoid of 
humanity or benevolence. But if a man reierve time 
fufiicient for all laudable puifuits, and money fufHcient 
for all generous purpofes, he is free from every fha- 
dow of blame or reproach. 

Since luxury maybe coniidered either as innocent 
or blameable, one may be furprized at thoie prepof- 
terous opinions which have been entertained concern- 
ing it; while men of libertine principles bellow 
praifes even on vicious luxury, and reprefent it as 
highly advantageous to fociety ; and on the other 
hand, men of ievere morals blame even the mofb in- 
nocent luxury, and reprefent it as the ibufce of all 
the corruptions, diforders, and fa^ons^ incident to 

civil 
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civil government. We ihall here endeavour to cor- 
redt both theib extremes, by proving, firft^ that the 
ages of refinement are both the happiefl and mod vir- 
tuons ; ficondly^ that where-ever luxury ceafes to be 
iBoocenty it alio ceaies to be beneficial ; and when 
carried a degree too far, is a quality pernicious, tho* 
perhaps not the mofl pernicious, to political fodety. 

To prove the firft point, we need but confider the 
efie^ of refinement both on private and on public 
Hfe. Human happinefs, according to the mod re- 
ceived notions, feems to confiH in three ingredients ; 
adion, pleafure, and indolence : And tho' thefe in- 
gredients ought to be mixed in difiFerent proportions^ 

according to the particular diipofitions of the perfbn ; 
yet no one ingredient can be intirely wanting, with- 
out deilroying, in (bme meafure, the reliih of the 
whole compofition. Indolence or repofe, indeed, 
feems not of itfelf to contribute much to our enjoy- 
ment ; but, like fleep, is requifite as an indulgence 
to the weakneis of h^man nature, which cannot fup- 

port an nnintermpted coorie of bufineis or pleafure. 
That quick march of the f{»rit8, which takes a man 
from himfelf, and diiefly gives fatisfiidUon, does in 
the end exhaoil the mind, and requires ibme inte ills 
of repoie, which, tho' agreeable for a moment, yet, 
if prolonged, beget a languor and lethargy, that de- 
Uroy all enjoyment. Education, cuftom, and exam- 
ple, hav^ a mighty influence in turning the mind to 

C 2 any 
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any of thefe puHtiih ; and it muil be owned, that 
where they promote a relifli for a^ion and pleafure, 
they are (b far favourable to human happinefs. In 
times when indliftry and arts floariih, men are kept 
in perpetital occupation, and enjoy, as their reward, 
the occupation itfelf, as well as thofe pleafures which 
are the fruits of their labour. The mind acquires new 
vigour ; enlarges its powers and faculties ; and by an 
affiduity in honeft induHry, both fatU£es its natural 
appetites, and prevents the growth of unnatural ones, 
which commonly ^ng up, when nouriihed with 
eafe and idlenefs. Banifh thofe arts from fociety, you 
deprive men both of adiion and of pleafure ; and 
leaving nothing but indolence in their place, you 
even deftroy the relifh of indolence, which never is 
agreeable, but when it fucceeds to labour, and re« 
cruits the (pirits, ^exhauOed by too much application 
and fatigue. 

' Another advantage o£ ijidttfiry and of roitic^ 
ments in the chechanieal arts, is; that they conmnon- 
ly produce fome relihenients in the Ubeml arts ; mht 
can the one be carried to peHedlioii, without being 
accompanied, in fome degree, with the other. The 
fame age which produces great philofophers and poli- 
ticians, renowned generals and poets, ufually abounds 
with fkilfttl weavers and ibip- carpenters. We can- 
not reafonably expedb, that a piece of woollen doth 
will be wrought to perfedion in a nation which is ig" 
z ' norant 
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norant of aftronomy, or where ethics are neglc&ed. 
The ipirit of the age affeds all the arts 5 and the 
minds of men» being ouce rouied from their lethar- 
gy, and put into a fermentation^ turn themfelves on 
all fidesy and carry improvements into every art and 
icience. Profound ignorance is totally baniihed, and 
men enjoy the privilege of rational creatures, to 
think as well as to a6l, to cultivate the pleafures of 
the mind as well as thofe of the body. 


The more theie refined arts advance, the more Co* 
ciable do men become ; nor is it poflible, that, when 
inriched with fcience, and pofTefTed of a fund of con- 
veriation, they (hould be contented to remain in foli- 
tade, or live with their fellow-citizens in that diilant 
tnanner, which is peculiar- to ignorant and barbarous 
nations. They flock into cities ; love to receive and 
tommunicate knowledge ; to ihow their wit or theit 
breeding; their tafte in converfetion or livmg, ih 
doaths or furniture. Curioiity all ores the wife ; va- 
nity the fooliih ; and pleafure both. P^ticular dufas 
aod focieties ^e e^ery where formed: Both fexos 
meet in an eafy 2nd fodable manner ; and the temt- 
pers of men, as well as their behaviour, refine, apace. 
So that, . befide the improvements whi^h they receive 
fj'om knowledge and the liberal arts, 'tis impoiUble 
bat they mud feel an increafe of humanity, from the 
very habit of converfing together, and contributing 
to each other's pleafure and entertainment. Thus 

* C 3 indufiry 
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induftry^ knowledge^ and huranityi arc linked together 
by an indiiToluble chain, and are found, from expe- 
rience as well asreaibn, to be peculiar to the more 
poliihedy and, what are commonly denominated, the 
more luxurious ages. 

^ Nor are theie advantages attended with difad van- 
tages which bear any proportion to them. The more 
men refine uponpleafure, the le(s will they indulge iii 
cxcefles of any kind; becaufe nothing is more de- 
flru^ve to true pleafure than fuch excelTes. One 

may fafely affirm, that the Tartars are ofiener 
guilty of beaftly gluttony, when they feaft on their 
dead horfes, than European courtiers with all their 
refinements of cookery. And if li)>ertine love, or 
even infidelity to the marriage-bed, be more frequent 
in polite ages, when it is . often regarded only as a 
piece of- gallantry ; drunkennefs, on the other hand^ 
is much lefs common : A vice mor« odious, and 
more pernicious both to mind and body. And m^ 
this matter I would appeal, not only to /in Ovid or 
a Petronius, but to a Seneca or a Cato. We 
know, that Gas ar, during CATALiNK'sconfpiracy, 
being neceffitated to put into Cato's hands a h'tllet^ 
dottxt which difcovered an intrigue with Servilia 
Cato's own fifter, that flcrn philofopher threw it 
back to him with indignation ; and, in the bitterneis 
of his wrath, gave him the appellation of drunkard, 

as 
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as a term more opprobrious than that with which he 
coaid more judly have reproached him. 

But indudry, knowledge, and humanity, are not 
advantageous in private life alone : They difFufe their 
beneficial influence on the public, and render the go- 
vernment as great and fiourifhing as they make indi* 
viduals happy and profperous. The increaie and 

confumption of all the commodities which ferve to 
the ornament and pleafure of life, are advantageous 
to fociety 9 becaufe at the fame time that they mul* 
tiply thoie innocent gratifications to individuals, they 
are a kind of florehoufe of labour, which, in the exi- 
gencies of ftate, may be turned to the public iervice. 
In a nation, where there is no demand for fucLfuper- 
fluides, men fink into indolence, loie all the enjoy- 
ment of life, and are ufelefs to the public, which can- 
not maintain nor fupport its fleets and armies, from 
the inddby of fuch flothful pembers, 

Th£ bounds of all the European kingdoms are, 
at preient, pretty near the fame they were two hun- 
dred years ago : But what a difference is there in the 
power and grandeur of thoie kingdoms ? Which ca;n 
be afcribed to nothing but the jacreafe of art and in- 
dttftry. When Charles VIII. of France invaded 
Italy, he carried with him about 20,000 men : And 
yet tKis armament io exhaulied the nation, as we learn 
irom GviCciARDiN, that for fome years it was not 

C 4 »^1« 
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able to make fo great an eftort. The late king of v 
France, in time of war, kept in pay above 400,000 
men*; tho', from Mazarine's death to his own, 
he was engaged in a courfe of wars that lafted near 
thirty years, 

« 

This induilry is much promoted by the knowledge 
infcparable from the ages of art and refinement; as, 
on the other hand, this knowledge enables the public 
to make the bed advantage of the induflry of its fub- 
jeds. Laws, order, police, difcipline ; thefe can ne- 
ver be carried to any degree of perfedion, before hci* 
man reafon has refined itielf by exercife»* and by aa 
application to the more vulgar arts, at leaft, of com- 
merce and manafkdures. Can weexpe^l, that a go- 
vepiment wiil be well modelled by a people, who 
know not how to make a fpinnrng^wliee}^, or to em- 
ploy a loom to advantage ? Not to mendoa, that ail 
ignorant ages are infefLed with ftiperftidon, ^ which 
throws the government off its bias, and diftarbs men 
in the porfuit of their intereil and bappinefi. 

* 

Knowledge in the arte of government naturally 
begets mildncfs and moderation, by inttru^ing men 
in the advantages of humane maxims above rigour 
and feverity, which drive fubjefts into rebellion, and 
render the return to fubmiifion impraflicable,^ by cut- 

* Theiafcriptionofi the Placx-di-Vsmiiomb iai3r84'.o,ooo, 

ting 


tio^ o£ all hopes of pardon. When the tempers of 
men are fofcened as well as their knowledge improv- 
ed, this humanity appears fljll more confpicuous, an j 
is the diief charaderiilic which diftinguifhes a civili- 
sed age from times of barbarity and ignorance. Fac- 
tions are then leis inveterate* revolutions lefs tragical, 
authority lefs fevere, and feditions leis frequent* 
Even foreigii wars abate of their cruelty ; and after^ 
the field of battle, where honour and intereft fteel men 
againil compaffion as well as fear, the comfoataats di* 
vtft themfelves of the brut^;, and refume the man. 

No R need we fear, that men, by lofing their fero- 
city, will lofe their martial (pirit, or become lefs un- 
daunted and vigorous in defence of their country or 
their liberty. The arts have no fuch effc& in ener- 
vating either the mind or body. On the contrary, in- 
doftry, their infeparable attendant, adds new force to 
both. And if anger, which is faid to be the whet- 
fione of courage, lofes ibmewhat of its afperity, by 
politenefs and refiiiement ; a fenfe of honour, which 
is a flronger, more conftant, and more governabfe 
principle, acquires frelh -vigour by that elevation of 
genius, which arifes from knowledge and a good edu- 
cation. Add to this, that courage can neither have 
any duration, nor be of any ufe, when not accompa- 
nied with diiciplineand martial ikill, which are fel- 
dom fojiod among a li^aib^rQus people. The an tients 
icaurfeedy .that Dat^mcs was thcjonly barbarian 
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that ever knew the art of war. And Pyrrhws fee- 
ipg the Rom A Ns marfhal their army with ibme art and 
Ikill, faid with furprize, ^hefe barbarians ha've no* 
thing barbarous in their d'fcipUne ! *Tis obferTable» 
that as the old Romans, by applying thenifelves 
folely to war, were the only civilized people that 
ever pofiefied military difcipHne ; {o the modern Ita- 
LiANS are the only civilized people, aimmg Evrxj- 
peans, that ever wanted courage* and a martial ^i^ 
rit, Thofe who would aicribe this effeminate of the 
Ita;.ians to their luxury or politenefs, or appU«- 
cation.to the art$, need but coniider the French and 
English, whofe bravery is as unconteftable, as their 
love for luxury, and their affiduity in commerce. 
The Italian hiftorians give* us a^more fatisfadtbry 
reafon for this degeneracy of their countrymen. They 
ihew us how the fword was dropt at once by all the 
Italian fovereigns ; while the Venetian ariflo- 
era cy was jealous of its fubjedls, the pLORENTiNE 
democracy applied itfelf intirely to commerce % Rome 
was governed by rpriefls, and Naples by women* 
War then became the bufinefs of foldiefs of fortune, 
who (pared one another, and, to the aftonifhment of 
the world, could engage a whole day in what they 
called a battle, and return at night to their c^p» 
without the lead bloodihed. 

What has Chiefly induced fevtsre moraSifb t^de- 
claim againil refinement in the artSj i« tHe example df 

^ ' antient 
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antieDtRoMEy which, joining to its poverty and ni^ 
tkky, virtue and public ipirit, roie to fuch a furpri* 
ing height of grandeur and liberty; bat having 
learned frona its conquered provinces the Asiatic 
luxury, fbll into every kind of cormpjtion ; whence^ 
arofe (edition and civil wars, attended at laft with the 
total lofs of liberty. All the Latin daffies, whom 
we pemie in oar infancy, are fall of thefe fentimenta, 
and oniverially afcribe the ruin of their ffcate to the 
arts and riches imported ^om the Bail : Infomach 
that Sal LIT ST repreients a tafle for painting as a vice 
no lefs than lewdnefs and drinking. And Co popular 
were theie fentiments, during the latter ages of the 
republic, that this author abounds in praiies of the 
old rigid Roman virtue, tho' himfelf the moft egre- 
gious inftance of modem luxury and corruption; 
fpeaks contemptuoufly of Grecian eloquence, tho* 
the moil elegant writer in the world ; nay, employs pre* 
pofterous digreflions and declamations to this purpofe^ 
tho' a model of tafte and corrednefs. 

But it would be eafy to prove, that theie writers 
miftook the caufe of the diforders in the Roman 
iUte, and afcrtbed to luxury and the arts, what real« 
ly proceeded from an ill-modelled government, and 
the unlimited extent of conquefls. Refinement on 
the pleafures and coni^^niencies of life has no natural 
tendency to beget venality and corruption. The va- 
lue which all men pat upon any particular plcafure, de- 
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pends on comparifbn and experience ; nor is a porter 
le& greedy of money, which he fpends on bacoo and 
l>randy, than a coortier, who p^rchales champagne 
and ortdan9« Riches are valoabte at all times, and to 
all men, becauie they always purchafe pleafores, ftck 
as men are accnftomed to, and defire : Nor can any 
thing rcftraan or regulate the love of mooey^ bat « 
ienie of honour and virtue ; which, if it be not nesr*- 
ly equal at all times, will naturally abound moil sa 
ages of knowledge and refinement. ^ 

Of all European kingdoms, Poland ieems the 
moft defedive in the arts of war, as well as peace, 
mechanical as well as liberal ; and yet 'tis there that 
. venality and corruptioti do moft prevail. The nobles 
feem to have pi eferved their crown elective for no 
other purpoic, but regularly to fell it to the higheft 
ludder. This is almoft the only fpecies of commerce 
with which that people are acquainted. 

The liberties of England, fo far from decaying 
iince the improvements in the arts, have never flou- 

riflied (6 much as during that period. And tho' cor- 
ruption may feem to increafe of late years ; this is 
chiefly to be afcribed to our eUabliihed liberty, when 
our princes have found the impofljbility of governing 
without parliaments, or of terrifying parliaments by 
the phantQm of prerogative. Not to mention, thaft 
this corruption or venality prevails infinitely inort 

among 
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asDong tbe eleddrs than the eMed ; «kd thtrtfotp 
camiot jaftiy be aforibed to afiy i-efiaeaiftnu in luxtiry^ 

If we coniider the natter in a proper l%ht» w^ 

fiiall find, that improvements in the arts are rather 

favourable to liberty, and have a natural tendency to 

preferve, if not produce a free government. In rude 

unpoliflied nations, where the arts are negleded^ all 

the labour is beftowed on the cultivation of the 

gfound ; and the whole ibciety . divides into two 

dafTesy proprietors of land, and their vaHals or t&- 

nanu. The latter are neceffiurily dependent, and fit» 

ted for flavery and fubjedtion ; especially where they 

pofleis no riches, and are not valued lor their know^ 

ledge in agncolture ; as muil always be^the cafe whene 

the arts are needed. The fQnmer naturally ereft 

themfelves into petty tyrants; and muH either iUbdait 

to an abfblute mafter for the fake of peace and order . 

or if they will preferve their independency, like the 

Gothic barons, they muft fall into feuds andcontefis 

among themfelves, and throw the whole fociety into 

hdk oonfniion, a& is perhaps worfe than the moft d«- 

fpotic goveinmsent. But where luxury iiouriihes comr 

merce and induftry, the peafimts, by a proper culth 

vation of the land, become rich and ind^ndent ; 

while the tradefmen and merchants acqiare a fliaxe of 

the propcFtyv and daqf^ authority and confideration to 

that sniildliag rank of me^, who are At .b^ft and 

£naeft.bafi& q6 public libmy. Thefe febmit nbK tP 

flavery. 
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flavcry, like the poor pcafants, from poverty and 
meannefs'of fpirit; and having no hopes of tyranni'^' 
zing over others, like the barons, they ate not 
tempted, for the fake of that gratification, to fubmit 
to the tyranny of their fbvcreign. They covet equal 
laws, which may fecare their property, and preferve 
them from monarchical, as well as ariHocratical ty- 
ranny. 

' The houfe of Commons is the fupport of our po- 
tmlar government ; and all the world acknowledge^ 
that it owed its chief influence and confideration to 
the increafe of commerce, which threw fnch a ba- 
lance of property into the hands of the Commons. 
How inconfiftent then is it to blame fo violently a re- 
finement in the arts, and to reprefent it as the banc 
of liberty and public fpirit ! 

To declaim againfl prcfent times, and magnify 
the virtue of remote anceftofs, is a propeiJfity almoft 
inherent in human nature: And as the (entiments and 
opinions of civiljlzcd ages alone arc tranfinitted to pof- 
terity, hence it is that we meet with fo many fevere 
judgments pronomiced againft luxury, and even fci- 
ence ; and hence it is that at prefent we give fo ready 
an aflent to them. But the fallacy is eafily perceived 
irom comparing different natiqps that are. contempo- 
raries \ ^ v^re we both judge more impartially, and 
can better fet in oppofitjpn thofe manners with which 


we 
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we are iufficiently acquainted. Treachery and cu^ 
eity, the moft p^rnidoas and moft odioos of all vi» 
ces, feem peculiar to uncivilized ages; and by the re- 
fined Grb e ks and Romans were afcribed to all the 
barbarous nations, which funoanded them. They 
might juftly, therefore, have prefumed, that their 
own anceftors, fo highly celebrated, pclCeSkd no 
greater virtue, ahd were z» much inferior to dieir 
pofterity in honour and humaiutx» as in tafle and fci- 
ebce. An antient Frank or Saxon may be highly 
extolled : But 1 believe every man would think hii 
life or fortune much lefs fecur^ in the hands of a 
Moor or Tartar, than- in tho(e of a French or 
English geqtleman, the^ank of men the moil civi- 
Uzed in the moft civilized nations. 

Wb: come now to the^^^xr^pofition which we pro^ 
pofed to illullrate, 'viz, that as innocent luxury, or a 
refinement in the arts and conveniencies of life, is ad- 
vantageous to the public j fo where-evcr luxury cea- 
fss to be innocent, it alfo ceafes to be beneficial ; and 
when carried a degree far^r, begins to be a quality 
pernicious, tho*, perhaps, not .thu mofl p^nidous, to 
political fodety. • 

Let us coniider what we call victons luxury. No 
gfatificadon, however fyahali canipf itfelf be.efteem- 
-cd vicibns. A gmtification h.xjply virious,; when it^n- 
po^a^^iasjk^tsxpeoKtp andififes.i^. ability for 
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fuoh a^ of daty aind .xeaerofi,ty as are reqiiired b^ 
hts fitu^tsoA aad l^f^n^* Sm^poie^alm he ^orieA 
^ vice* and. employ part of his expe^ce in the edifr 
cation of btft chHdreoy in the fopport of his friends^ 
«a4 in reUeWng the poor ; would any prejudice refult 
to .feci^ty ? On the contrary* the fame confumption 
WPiW Rfift I t»4.that lat^oip-,; yvhich, at prefent^ i^ 
«m|»l(i3fed ^i^ in i^roduciAg a/l^^^r giffiti^^tiqa to 
oftetnfld, would irdieve the teceffitoas, and heftow 
^dsfiiidUbn on hundreds. The fame care andtoB 
which raife a di(h of peas atCHRisTsiAs, would 
gire bread to a whole family during fix months. To 
fay, that, without a vidous laxury» the labour would 
jiot have been employed, at all| is only to fay». t^ 
there is fome other defeQ:. in hamaa natore, fiicha^ 
indolence, felfininefsy inattention to others, for which 
luxury in i^Mine meaiore provides a reoKdy; as one 

poifon may be an antidote to another. But virtue^ 
like wholfome food, is better than poifbns, however 
correfted. 

SuipposB the fame numW of men diat are at pt«>- 
fent in Bii'iTAW, with the. fi^ne ^il and fSimate ; 1 
aik, is it not poflible for them to be .happier*, by the 
moft perfect way of life which can be imagined, and 
by the greateft reformation whidi Omnipotctnce itfelf 
rottld w(M-k in theii> temper and dt^ofition i" . To a^ 
f^rtj diat they eatmoc, appears civiiently .tidiisflos^ 
As Ae likiri is aUet^ majaaxai^mQtt fk9mMMis^ 

habitants. 
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habitaatSt they could never, in fuch an Utopiam 
ftate, feel any other ills than thofe which arife from 
bodily ficknefs ; and thefe are not the half of hmnan 
imfeiies. All other ills ipring from fi>me vice, cither 
inourfelves or others ; and even many of oar diieafes 
proceed from the iame origin. Remove ihe vices, 
and the ills follow. Yoo muft only take care to re* 
move all the vices. If yon remove part» yon may 
render the matter worfe. By baniihing tnchus Itixo^ 
ry, without caring floth and an indifference to othen« 
yoQ only diminiih induiby in the ^ta^^ and add no- 
thing to mens charity or their generofity. Let us, 
therefore, reft contented with aHerdng, that two op- 
po&te vices in a flate may be more advantageous than 

either of them alone ; but let us never pronounce vice 

in itfelf advantageous. Is it not very inconfiAent for 

an author to afiert in one page, that moral diHin^ons 

are invendons of poUtici ins for public intereft; an4 

in the next page maintain, that vice is advantageous 

to the public*? And indeed it feems, upon anv 

fyftem of morality, litde lefs than a contradidion in 

terms, to talk of a vice which is in general beneficial 

to fociety. 

I THOUGHTlthis reaibning neceffary, in order to 
give Tome light to a philofophical queftion, which 
has been much difputed in Britain. I call it a 
philofupbical quellion, not a -political one. For wha^ 

• Fable of the bees, 

ever 
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ever may be the consequence of fiach a miraculoos 
transformation of mankind, as would endow them 
with every (pecies of virtue, and free them from 
every fpecies of vice ; this concerns not the magif. 
trate, who alms only at poffibilities. He tannot cure 
tvtvy vice, by fubftituting a virtue in its place. 
Very often he can only cure one vice by another*; and 
10 that cafe, he ought to prefer what is leaft perni- 
cious to (bciety. Luxury, when exceffive, is the 
iburce of many ills ; but is in general preferable to 
iloth and idleneis, which would commonly fucceed 
in its place, and are more pernicious both to private 
perfons and to the public. When floth reigns, a 
mean uncultivated way of life prevails amongft indt- 
viduals, without (bciety, without enjoyment. And 
if the fovereign, in fiich a Situation, demands the 
fervice of his fubje£ls, the labour of the flate fuffices 
only to furnifh the neceflaries of life to the labouiera« 
and can afford nothing to thofe who are employed in 
the public fervice.- 
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ESSAY III. 

Of M O N K T. 

Mo N E Y is not, properly fpeaking, one of th^ 
fubjedts of commerce; but only the inilra- 
ment which men have agreed upon to facilitate the 
exchange of one conunodtty for another. Tis none 
of the wheels of trade : 'Tis the (m1 which renders 
the motion of the wheels^'more fmooth and eafy. If 
we CQniider any one Icingdom by itfelf^ 'ds evident^ 
that the greats or lefs |4ehty of money is of no con- 
ieqaence; iince the prices of coklnK^dities are always 
proportioned to the plenty of money, and a crown 
'^ in Harry VII.*s time ferved the fame purpofe as a 
pound does at prefent. Tis only the public which 
draws any advantage irom the greater plenty of mor 
ney ; and that only in its wars and negotiations with 
foreign flates". And this is the reafon, why all rich 
and trading countries, from Carthage to Britain 
and Holland, have employed mercenary troops, 
which they hired from their poorer neighbours. Were 
\^ty to make ufe of their native fubjefts, they would 

find 
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fiod lefs advantage from their fupetior riches^ and 
from their ^reat plenty of gold and Silver; fincc the 
pay of all their Servants muft rife in proportion to the 
public opulence.- Our fmall army in Britain of 
20,000 men are maintained at as great expence as a 
French army thrice as numerous. The £kglish 
fleet, during the late war, required as much money 
to fupport it as aH the Roman legions, which kept 
the whole world in fabjefUony daring the time of the 
emperors ♦. 

Thi 

* A private ioMler la th< R^nr m« lafftttHy had I denariui 
•'di^^ 4b«ewlMt left thaa ^%hi pBiwt. The Romam emp«. 
ton iMid ooromooly 25 legions io pa/i whkb| allowing 500^ 
men to a legion, makes 115,000. Tacit* Ann, lib, 4. *Tj'i 
true, there t(rert ahb aoziliattes to tlie legibni ; bttt their ftttm^ 
-ten; aiie uncfnain, at well as their p$y. . To eonfider only te 
|e|gionarief> the p^ of li»^ private men couid.aot exceed 
1,600^0 :x6 pound. NowjL the parliaineiit in the laft war com* 
monly allowed for the fleet 1,500,000. We have therefore 
900,000 over for the officers and other expences of the Roman 
legions. There feem to have been bat few officers xn the Roma 11 
armies, xa compatifon of what .ase ^nployed in ail gnr aaodera 
troops, except Tome Swiss corpf. And thefe ofikers had veij 
fmall pay : A centurion, for inflance, only double a common 
foldier. And as the fcldlers from their pay (Tacit. Am, 
Tib. I.) bought their own cloaths, arms, tents, and baggage \ 
this muft alfo diminifli coafiderably the other charges of the 
army. So little expenfive was that mighty government, aad fo 
£afy was its yoke over the world. And, indeed, this is the more 
natural conclufion from the foregoing calculations. For money, 

after 
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Thb greafsr number . of people tad* their greater 
iada&ry are fervkeable m all c^ ; ac iiociie and a- 
bwad, ift private, and ia puWic Bist tte greater 
picoty of ntoaey is vety limited in its ufo, and may 
even fooietimes be a lofs to a nation in its commecce 
wkk ibreigiKrs. 

The R B ieems to be a happy concurrence of caufes 
in human affairs, wlach check die growth of trade 
and riches and hinder them fixwa being confined in- 
tircly td one people; as migit naturally at firft be 
dreaded from the advantages^ oi an eilablithed com- 
merce. Where one nation has got the ftart of ano- 
ther in trade, 'tiy very difficult for the latter to regain 
the groand it has loft ; becanfe of the fiipcrior induf- 
try and fkill of the former, and the greater ftocks, of 
which its merchants are poffeired, and which enable 
them to trade for fb much fmaller profits. But thefe 
advantages are compenfated, in fome meafure, by the ' 
\&w fttice of Jabonr in every nation which has not an 
eictenfive commetce^ and does not verf much, abound 
ittg(M;and fiiver. Masnfa^inief^ therefore) gnidu^ 
ally fliift their places, leaving thofe countries and pro- 
vinces which they have aheady inriched, and flying 
to others;, .whithec they are allured by the cheapnefs 

«fter the conqatd, of Egypt, Teems to have been nearly in u 
great plenty at Rome, as it is at;prereflt2n the richeft of the 
SuxopXAM kingdoms. 

•f 
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of proYifions and labour s till they have inriched thefe 
alfoy and are again baniflied by the fame cauies. And, 
in general,' we may obierve, that the deameis of 
every thing, from plenty of money, is a diiadvan- 
tage, which attends an eftabliihed commerce, and fets 
bounds to it in every country, by enabling the poorer 
ftates to underfel the richer in all foreign markets. 

This has made me entertain a great doubt concer- 
ning the benefit of banks and pafer-credit^ which are 
fo generally efteemed advantageous to every nation. 
That provifions and labour (hould become dear by the 
increafe of trade and money, is, in many refpe£ts, an 
iuconvenience ; but an inconvenience that is unavoid- 
able, and the effed of that public wealth and profpe-. 
rity which are the end of all our wifhes. 'Tiaicom-. 
penfated by the advantages which we reap, from the 
pofTeflion of thefe precious metals, and the weight 
which they give the nation in all foreign wars and ne- 
gotiations. But there appears no reaibn for increaf- 
ing that inconvenience by a counterfeit money, which 
foreigners will not accept in any payment, and which 
any great diforder in the ^te will reduce to nothing. 
There are, 'tis true, many people in every rich ftatc, 
who, having large fums of money, would prefer pa- 
per with good fecurity ; as being of more eafy tranf- 
port and more fafe cuftody. If the public provide 
not a bank, private bankers will take advantage of 
this circumHance ; as the goldfijiiths formerly did 

in 
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ia LoNi^ov, or as the bankers do ^t prefent in Dub* 
im : And therefore 'tis better. It may be thonght, 
that a public company ihould enjo^ the benefit of 
tbat paper-credit, which always will have place in 
every opulent kingdom. But to endeavour artificial- 
ly to increaie fuch a credit, can never be the intereft 
of any trading nation ; bat mufl lay them under dif* 
adirantages, by increafing money beyond its natural 
proportion to labour and commodities, and thereby 
heightening their price to the merchant and manufac* 
turer. And in this view, it muft be allowed, that 
no bank could be more advantageous than fuch a one 
as locked up all the money it received *, and never 
augmented the circulating coin, as is ufual, by re- 
turning part of its treafure into commerce. A pub- 
lic bank, by this expedient, might cut off much of 
the dealings of private bankers and money- jobbers ; 
and tho' the flate bore the charge of Claries to the di- 
reAors and tellers of this bank, (for, according to 
the preceding fuppofitipn, it would have no profit 
from its dealings), the national advantage, refulting 
from the low price of labour and the dellrudlion of 
paper- credit, would be a fufficient compenfation. 
Not to mention, that fo large a fum, lying ready at 
command, would be a great convenience in times of 
public danger and difbefs ; and what part of it was 

* This is the aXe with the bank of AHtrtKpAis, 

ufed 
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nfed might be replaced zt hifvtre, when peace and 
tianqaillity were reftored to the nation; 

But of this fubjeft of paper-credit we (hall treat 
more largely- hereafter. And I ihall finiih this eflay 
on money, by propofing and explaining two obfer- 
vations, which may, perhaps, ferve to employ the 
thoughts of our fpeculative politicians. , For to thefe 
only I all along addrefs myfelf. 'Tis enough, that I 
fubmit to the ridicule fometimes, in this age, attach- 
ed to the character of a philoibpher, without adding 
to it that which belongs to a projedor. 

It was a ihrewd obTervAtion of An a ch arsis f die 
Scythian, who had never (een money in his own 
country, that gold and filver feemed to him of no u/e 
to the Greeks, but to affift them in numeration and 
arithmetic. 'Tis indeed evident, that money is no- 
thing but the reprefentation of labour and commodi- 
ties, and ferves only as a method of rating 6r efti- 
mating them.. Where coin is in greater plenty ; as a 
greater quantity of if is required to reprefent the fame 
quantity of goods ; it can have no effeft, either good 
oi" bad, taking a nation widiin itfelf ; no niore than 
it would make any alteration on a merchant's books^ 
if, inflead of tlie Arabian' method of notation, 
which requires few charadters, he ihoidd^makeuie of 

f PLtf.T« S^rMm9d9qmtJuoi;pf^e8min,vir(uUfeminf^^ 

the 
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the Roma k, which requires a great many. Nay» the 
greater quantity of money^ like the Roman charac- 
ters, is rather inconvenient^ and requires greater trou« 
ble both to keep and tranfport it. But aotwithftand- 
iBg this conclufiony which mnft be allowed jaft» 'tis 
certain, that, iince the difcovery of the mines in 
America, induflry has increafed in all the nations 

of Europe, except in the poiTeflbrs of thofe mines ; 
and this may jafUy be afcribed, amongft other rea- 
fons, to the increafe of gold and iilver. According* 
\y we £nd, that in every kingdom, into which money 
begins to flow in greater abundance than formerly, 
every thing takes a new face ; labour and indulh-y 
g^R life ; the merchant becomes more enterprifing, 
the manufadlarer more diligent and fkilful, and even 
the farmer follows his plough with greater alacrity 
and attention. This is not eafily to be accounted 
for, if we confider only the influence which a greater 
abundance of coin has in the kingdom itfelf^ by 
heightening the price of commodities, and obliging 
every one to pay a greater number of thefe little ycl. 
low or white pieces for every thing he purchafes. 
And as to foreign trade, it appears, that great plenty 
of money is rather difadvantageous, by railing the 
price of every kind of labour. 

To account, then, for this phasnomenon, we mufl 
confider, that tho* the high price of commodities be 
a neceflary' confequence of the increafe of gold and 

VoL.U. D filver. 
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filver, yet it follows not immediately upon tha;^ iiv- 
creafe ; but fome time i^ required before thq money 
circulate thro' the whole ftate, and make its effedls be 
felt on all ranks of people. At firft, no alteration is 
perceived ; by degrees, the price riies, firft of one 
commodity, then of another ; till the whole at laft 
Teaches a juft proportion with the new quantity of fpe- 
cie which is in the kingdom. In my opinion, *tis 
only in this interval or intermediate fituation, between 
the acquifltion of money and rift of price?, that the in- 
creafing quantity of gold and filver is favourable to 
iadullry. When any quantity of money is imported 
intoli nation, it is not ^t firH difperfed into many 
hands ; but is confined to the coffers of a few perfbns* 
who immediately feek to employ it to the heft advan- 
tage. Here are a fet of manufafturer^ or merchantSt 
we ftiall fuppofe, who have received returns of gold 
and filver for goods whicK they fent to C a d iz. They 
are thereby enabled to employ more workmot than 
formerly, who never dream of demanding higher 
wages, but are glad of employment from fuch good 
paymafters. If workmen become fcarce, the manu- 
fadurer gives higher wages, but at firft requires an in* 
creafe of labour ; and this is willingly fubmitted la 
by the artifan, who can now eat and drink better, ^ to 
compeniate his additional toil and fatigue. He car- 
ries his money to market, where he finds every ^ng 
at the fame price as formerly, but returns with, great-, 
er quantity and of better kinds^ for thf -u/e of l^i^ 

§^y. 
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{tmily. The fanner and gardener^ finding, that all' 
their commodities are taken ofF^ ^PP^X themfelves 
with alacrity to the raiiing more ; and at the fame 
time can afford to take better and more cloths from 
their tradefmeny whoie price is the fame as formerly, 
and their tndafhy only whetted by fo much new gain. 
Tis eafy to trace the money in its prpgrefs thro' the 
whole commonwealth; where we fhall find, that it 
muft firft quicken the diligence of every individual, 
before it increafe the price of labotir. 

Ahd that the fpede may incrtsde to a confiderable 
pitch, before it have this latter effedl, appears, a* 
mongft other indances, £:om the frequent operations 
of the FaENCH king on the money ; where it* wagt 
always found, that the augmenting the numenury va- 
lue did not produce a proportional rtfe of the prices,* 
at leaft for (bme time. la the lail.year of Louis XIV* 
money was raiftd three fetenths, but prices aagment- 
ed only one. Corn in France is now fold at the 
fame price, or for the fame number of livres it was 
in 1683^ tho' filver was th^ at 30 livres (he mark, 
and is aow at 50 *. Not to. mention the great addt* 

tion 

• Thefe fa£i8 rgiire upon the aathority of Monf. da Tot in 
his Refiexiotts pclitijues, an author of reputation. Tho^I muft 
confefiy that the h^s which he advances on other occafions, are 
often fo ftt%ieious^ as to make his authority lels iii this matter* ' 
However^ the genera) •Itftrvation, that the- augmestiflf the 
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tk)n of gold and iilvery which may have come into 
that kingdom ilnce the former period* 

Feiom the whole of this reafoning we may conclude^ 
that ^tis of no mannisr of confequence^ with regard to 
the domeftic happinefs of a Hate, whether money be 
in a greater or lefs qaantity. The good policy of the 
magiftrate conliils only in keeping it, ifpoffible, itill 
iocrealing ; becaafe, by that means^ he keeps alive a 
fpirit of induflry in th& nation, and increafes the 

money in Fran ce does not at fifft prc^oitionably augment the 
prices^ is certainly joft* 

By the by, this feems to be one of the beft reafons which can 
be ghren, for a gradual and univerfal augmentation of the mo- 
Bey> tho* it has been intirely overlooked in all thofe Tolumes 
whkh have been -wvote on that queftion by Melon, du Tot> 
and Paris de Via key. Vf^tt all onr money, for inftaace, 
recoinedy and a penny's worth of filver taken from every fliil* 
ling, the new (hilling would probably ^ urchafe every thing that 
*^ould have been bought by the old 5 the prices of every thing 
would thereby be infenfibly diminifhed 5 foreign trade enlivened | 
and domefticlnduftry, by the circulation of a greater number of 
pounds and fliilfrngs, would recerre fome increafe and encourage- 
ment. In executing fuch a progeft> *twould be better to make 
the new ftiilling pafs for 24 half-pence, in order to preferve the 
illufion, and make it be taken for the fame. And as a recoin- 
age of our filver begins to be requifite, by the continual wearing 
ef our fhillings and fixpences, it may be doubtful, whether we 
ought to imitate the example in King William's reign^ when 
the d^ money was raiied to the old Aaodard* 

ftock 
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lEock of labooTy in which coniiHs all real power and 
riches. A nation whofe money decreaies, is adually, 
at that time, much weaker and more miierable than 
another nation » who pofiefles no more money, bat fs 
en the increaiing hand. This will be eaiily account- 
ed for, if we confider^ that the alterations in the 
quantity of money, either on the one fide or the <k 
ther» are not immediately attended with proportions- 
able alterations in the prices of commodities. There 
is always an interval befsre matters be adjoiled to 
their new fitoation ; and this interval is as^ pemidoos 
to indufiry when gold and filver are diminifhing, as it 
is advantageous when theie metals are increaiing. 
The workman has not the (afaie employment from the 
mannfadlurer and merchant; tho'hepays the fame 
price for every thing in the market. The farmer 
cannot difpofe of his corn and cattle ; tho' he muit 
pay the fame rent to his landlord. The poverty, and 
beggary, and iloth, which muft enfue, are eafily 
tOTeGscttm 

jr. The fecond obfervation which I propo/ed CO 
make with regard to money, may be explained after 
the following manner. There are (bme kingdoms, 
and many provinces in Europe, (and all of them 
were once in the fame condition) where money is fo 
fcarce, that the landlord can get none at all from his 
tenants ; but is obliged to take his rent in kind, and 
either to confnme it himfel^ or tranfport it to places 
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where he may. find a market. In tbo(e ccmntiies; 
prince can levy few or no taxes, but in the iame 
manner : And as he will receive very (inall benefit 
from impofitions fo paid, 'tis evldent*^ that fach 9 
kingdom has vtry little force even at home ; and can- 
not maintain fleets and armies to the fame extent, aa 
if every part of it abounded in gold and filver. There 
is farely a greater difproportion betwixt the force of 
Germany at pceient and what it was ^ree centoriea 
ago t» than there Is ia xtt iiidailry> people, and ma- 
Atifadlttres. The AvsTHiAif dominions in the em- 
pire are in general wdl peopled »id well -cultivated^ 
and are of great extent; but have not a proportion- 
able weight in the balance of Europe ; proceeding, 
as is commonly fuppofed^ from the fcarcity of money. 

How do all thefe fa^s agree with that prindyple of 
reafon, that the. quantity of gold and filver is in itfelf 

altogether indii^erent f Accordin|; to that principle, 
where ever a fovereign has numbers of fubje&, and 
thefe have plenty of commodities, he fhouid of courfe 
be great and powerful, and they rich and happy, in- 
dependent of the greater or lefler abundance of the 
precious metals. Thefe admit of divifions and fub- 
divifions to a great extent; and where they would be< 

f The lTALiAN»gtv« to the emperor Max I MUX AN, the 
nick- name of Pocci-oanaki. Noae cf the enterprifei of 
that prifice ever fac cecded, for want of moneyt 

come 
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come fo finall as to be in danger of being loft, 'tis 
cafy to' mix them with a bafer metal, as is praflifcd in 
Ibme countries of EtXROPE ; and by th^ means rai/e 
them to a bulk more feiifible and convenient* They 
ftill /erve the fame purpofes of exchange, whatever 
their number may be, or whatever colour they may be 
foppofed to have. 

To ihefe dilbetilties I anfwer, that the tSeSt here 
fuppofed to flow from fcarcity of money, really arifet 
fit>m the manners and cuftoms Of the inhabitants ; 
and that we millake, as is too ufual, a collateral ef- 
fcQ. for a cadfe. The con tradition is only apparent ; 
but it requires fome thought and reflefUon to difcover 
thd>princ^left by whick we C9n ttootnetk tiafin to rx« 
feriitice* . . 

It ieems a maxim almoft felAevident, that the pri* 
ces of every thing depend on the proportion between 
commodities and money, and that any confiderable 
alteration on either of thefe has the fame effect, either 
of heightening; or lowering the prices. Increafe the 
commodities, they become cheaper ; increafe the 
money, they rife in their value. As, on the other 
hand, a diminution of the former, and that of the 
latter, have contrary tendencies. 

Tis ilfb evident, that the pnces ^o not fo much 
depend on th^ abfolute quantity of commodities and 
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that^of money, which are in a nation^ as on that oF 
the commodities, which come or may come to mar- 
kety and of the money which circulates. If the coia 
be locked up in chefls, 'tis the fame thing with re- 
gard to prices, as if it were annihilated : If the com- 
modities be hoarded in granaries, a like efi*e6l fol- 
lows. As the money and commodities,, in thefe ca- 
fes, never meet, they cannot affed each other. Were 
we, at any time, to form conjeftures concerning the 
price ofprovifions, the corn which the firmer muft 
referve for the maintenance of himielf and family^ 
ought never to enter into the ellimation. 'Tis Only 
the overplus, compared to the demand,: that deter- 
mines the value. 

To apply thefe principles^ we muft confider, that 
in the iirft and more uncultivated ages of any fktc» 
ere fancy has confounded her wants with thofe of na- 
ture, men, contented with the produ^ons of their 
own fields, or with thofe rude preparations which 
they ihemfelves can work upon them, have little ocj 
cafion for exchange, or at leaft for money, which, by 
agreement, is' the common meafiire of exchange; 
The wool of the farmer's own flock, fpun in his bwh 
family, and wrought by a neighbouring weaver, who 
receives his payment in" corn or wool, fuffices for fur- 
niture and cloathing. The carpenter, the fmith, the 
mafon, the uilor, are retained by y^ages-of a like 

natures and thp ;l^lord iimfelf, dwelling in the 

neighbour- 
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iieig^bourliood» is contented to meive his rent i» th« 
commodities raifed by the fanner. The greateft part 
of thefe he confumes at home, in roftic ho^pitalit)^ : 
The reft, perhaps, he difpoies of for money to the 
aeighbouring town, whence he draws the few mato^ 
rials of his expence and luxury. 

But after men begin to refine on all thefe enjoy* 
ments, and live not always at home, nor arc content- 
ed with what can be raifed in tfieir heigh bo nrhood,, 
there is more exchange and commerce of all kinds, 
and more money enters into that exchange; The- 
tradefmen will not be paid in com ; becaofe they 
want fomething more than barely to eat. The farmer 
goes beyond his own parifh for the commodities he 
porchafes, and cannot always carry his commodities 
to the merchant who fupplies him. The landlord 
lives in the capital, or in a foreign country ; and de- 
mands his rent in gold and filver, which can eafiiy be 
tzanfported to him. Great undertakers, and manu- 
fadarers, and merchants, arife in every commodity ;. 
and thefe can conveniently deal in nothing but in. 
fpede. And confequently, in this fituation of Toci- 
ety, the coin enters into many more contrails, and 
by that means is much more employed than in the: 
former; 

The necefiary eifeA is, that, provided the money 
does not increaie ia.ihe nation, every thing mufl b^- 
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ccMne ffiBcli cbetper in diaes <^ indtiftry and refine- 
inent* than in rude> uncultivated ages. 'Tis the paro* 
portion between the circnlatiag money, and the com - 
modities in the market, which determines die prices. 
Goods that are confumed at home, or exchanged with 
other goods in the neighbourhood, never come to 
market ; they affed not in the leaS the current fpecie ; 
with regard to it they are as if totally annihikted » 
and confequehdy this method of ufing them finks the 
proportion on the £de of the commodities^ and in- 
creafes the prices. But after money enters into aU 
contra£b and fales, and is every where the meafuFe of 
exchange, the fame national cafh has a much greater 
tafk to perform ; all commodities are then in die 
market ; the fphere of circulation i-s enlarged ; *tis 
the fame cafe as if that individual fum were to ferve a 
larger kingdom ; and therefore, the proportion being 
here leffened on the lide of the money, every thing 
muft become cheaper, and the prices gradually falL 

By the moft exad computations thai have been 
^rmed all over EuRopfi, after making allowance £»r 
the.aIteradon in the namerary value or the denomi. 
nation, 'tis fomid^, that the prices of all things have 
only riien three, or at moll, four times, iinco the dtf> 
covery of the West Indib^s. But will any one ^f- 
iert, that^ there is not four times the coin in Europe, 
that was in the fifteenth century, and the centuries 
jpttcetfingit?. The Sbaniaras and Portctguesb 

from.* 
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fioffl thdr iiimes, the Ehglish, French, and 
DuTCKj by thdrApRiCAtr trade, tnd by tkeif inter* 
lopers in the West in]>ie8» faring. home aboatfix 
nuMions a-year, of whieh not above » third part goea 

to the East indies. This fhoi alone in ten yeait 
would probably double the antient dock of money in 
Euro PIS. And no other fatisfa^ory reafon can be 
given, why all prices have not rifen to A mach mott 
exorbitant height, except that derived from a change 
of coftoms and manners. Beiides that more commo* 
dlties are produced by additional indnftry, the lame 
^mmodities come more to inarket, after men depart 
from their antient ilmplicity of manners. And tho' 
this iftcreafe has not been equal to that of money, it 
has, however, been confiderable^ and has preferved 
the proportion between coin and commodities nearer 
Ae antient ftandard* 

Wbr t the- queffion propoftd. Which ofthek me- 
thods of living in the people, the fimple or die reft* 
nod^ is the moft advantageous to the fbte or public I 
I ihould, without much fcruple, prefer the latter, in s 
view tp politics at leafl: ; and ihould produce this a» 
ta additional reafon for the encouragement of trade 
and manufa£lurf s» • 

^ii««rina!kli^^^theAitliiitimpieman»fl^ an^ 

^^pfy air<tli^ iMimki' k6m4itmnSiani^f3&if or 

fi^ m ^tj^hlNMrlMi^ tfieftvdd^ jssm levy no 
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taxes in money from a cpnfid^r^le pait, of -his fyh^ 
je^s ; ahd if he will impofe.on them any burdens, he 
maft take his payment in commodities, with whicik 
alone they abound ; a method attended witli fuck 
great and obvious, inconveoiencies, that they ne^d 
not here be infifled on. All the money he can pre- 
tend toraife,. muft be from his principal .cities^ where 
alone it circulates ; and thefe, 'tis evident, cannot af- 
ford him fo much as the whole flate coii^d, did gold 
and filver circulate thro' the whole. But befides this 
obvious diminution of the revenue, there is afio ano- 
ther caufe of the poverty of the public in-fuch a iitu- 
atioa. Not only the fover'eigh receives lefs" money, 
but the fame money goes not fo far as in times of in- 
duftry and general Commerce.' Every thing is deareri 
where the gold* ^nd filver aVe fuppofed' equal ; -and 
that becaufe fewer commodities come to marketj and 
the whole coin bears a higher proportion to what is to 
.be purdiafed by k ; whence alone the prices of €*ery 
thine are fixed and determined. .. . ■ . ,. 

He R E then we ttiky learn the fallacy of the remarfe, 
often to be met with' in hiftorians, and even in com. 
mon converfa6on,"that any panicnlar ftate is weak, 
tho* fenilc, populous, and: well cultivated, merely be- 
caufe it wants money. It appears, that the want of 
Wn«y can ncter istjim any. ftate^ wi#», itfc|f -. For. 
men and coamiodtoe* arc the real- fla^ftg*; of apy 

commwtfty, - 'T» (betopk flUmer of living wWdi 
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here harts ;tlie public^ by coi^fining th.e gold and £lver 
to fevv hands, and pieyenting. its.iinivdrfid diffofioD 
and circulation.' On the contrary, indufby and re* 
£nements of all kmds incorporate it with the whole 
^te, however imall its quantity may be: They di- 
gefl it into every vein, fo to fpeak; and make it en- 

ter into every tianfa^on and contrad. No hand is 
intirely empty ol it And. as the prices 'o£ every 
thing fdl by that means,. the imrereign hast4i dooblfe 
advantage: He.may draw money by his taxes fitAh 
every part of theftate; and what he receives, goes 
£uther in every porchale and paynaent 

Ws may infer, from a comparifon of jprlces, that 
money is not more pientifol in CifiifA, than it was in 
EiHiopE three centuries ago : But what immenfe 
power is that empire pofTefTed of, if we may judge by 
the civil and military M maintained by ic ? Pol ybiu » 
* t^s us, that proviiions were fb cheap in Italy 
during his time, that in fome places the ftated club m 
the inns was a /emu a-head, little more than a far- 
thing ? Yet the Roman power had even then fub- 
dued the whole known world. About a century be- 
fore that period, the Carthaginian ambaflador 
&id, by way of raillery, that no people lived more 
ibdably amongft themfelves than the Romans ; for 
that in every entortainmenty which» as foreign minif- 
ters, they received^ they ftiU oUerved the £uiie plate 

• Libi i, cap. 15, 

at 
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at eveiy tabk f • The aWbltttc ^ttantity "of the "pre- 
cious ineta{« is a msrttef of g^<»rt indiftrenee. There 
arc only two cfrcomftanoes of any importance, ^iz» 
their gradoat^hcreafe, and their borough conco^ioh 
'and circulation thro' the ftate; and the inflaenbe of 
"both thefe tifCUmllances hks been here explained. 


c. 


• . / « • > 


£ke^fiiUacy!aflthat ahove-meadoiieEi; whei«a,i:ol^ 
le^al eSMt h ts^n for *a cwife, and where «coiife- 
ii|oen^e is aftiibed to the ^denty of money *, tbo* it be 
really owing to^ a cfaangef in the jonaQners and coAoms 
ofthepeople» 
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NOTHIN G is efteemed a more certain fign of 
the floaiiibing condttjoo of any nation than 
the lowneis of intereft : And witk xeaibn; tho* I bf- 
&?€ the caufe is ibmewhat d^bftai from wbat is oom- 
Bumly apprehended^ The lowaefi of intoeil is ^^ . 
aerally aiCbribed to the plentj of moneys Butmoney, 
however plentiful, has no other effed, i/fiftd^ dun 
to raife the price of labour. Silrer is more common 
tbn gold ; and therefore you recdve a greater quan* 
tity of it for the fame commodities. But do you pay 
lefsiatereftfbrit? Intereft in Batavia andjAif aica. 
is at 10 fer anU m PoaruoAL at 6; tho* thefe 
places, as we may learn from die prices of every lUng^ 
abound much more in gold and iilver than either 
London or A^rsTEaDAM. 

Weub sH the gold inBNCLANirantilhffatedatonce, 
and one and twenty flulllngs fubfUtated in the place 
of every guinea^ wbutd Soiohey be more plentiful bt 

intcreft 
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intereA lower ? No furely : We fhould only ufe Slver 
inftead of gplci, .Were gold rendered as common as 
filver, and filver as common as copper; would money 
be more plentiful or intereft lower ? We may aflured^ 
give the fame anfwer. Our ihlUings wouk!«then be 
yellov^y an(k>ur halfpence white ; and we (hoold have 
XLO guineas.' No other difierence would ever be ob. 
ferved; no alteration on commecce, manufadlures^ 
navigation, or intereft ; uniefs we imagine, that tke 
colour of the metal is of any confequence.. 

N0W9 what iff fo vifible in tKeie greater variations 

• of fcarcity or abundance of the precious metals, muft 

• hold in all inferior changes. If the maltiplymg gold 
ted fiiver fifteen times maKes no diHerence, much leis 

r tan ^ doul^ing or triploig them. All' augmentation 

• has no other effeft than to heighten the price of la- 
bour and commoditses ; . and even this variation is 
little m&ve xhan that of a name. In the progreis to- 
wards thefe changes, the augmentation may have fome 

. influence, by exciting induflry ; but after the prices 
. isoe fifttied, ifuitable to the new abundance of goM aiid 
'£lVer* k has no manner, of influenceu 

An effed always holds proportion with its caufb. 
Prices have rifen about four times fince the diicovery 
of the Imovbs ^ and ^dsprobable gold and filver have 
multiplied much more:. But interell has not fallen ^ 
much above half.. The xate of intereft» therefoce) 
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's not derived from the quantity of thtf precious 

metals. 

Money having merely a fiAitious value, arifing 
from the agreement and convention of men, the 
greater or lefs plenty of it is of no confequenpe, if 
weconfidera nation within itfelf; , and the quantity 
of ipecie, when once fixed, tho' never fo 'large, Jias 
no other effed, than tp ol^lige every coxe to tell out a 
greater number gf thpfe ihining bits oi metal, . for 
doath^, fVimiture, or -equipage, ; without incroafiiig 
any one convenience of life. If -a man borrows 
money to build a houie^ he then carries home a 
greater load ; becaufe the done, timber, lead, gla(st 
&r. with the labour of the malbns and jrarpenters, 
are represented by a greater quantity of gold and 
£Iver. Bot as the^e metals are coniidered merely as 
reprefentations, there can no alteration ^ife» from 
their bulk or quantity, their weight or colour, eithef 
upon their real value or their interieft. The fame 
intereft, in all caies, bears the fame proportion to the 
fum. And if you lent me fo much libour and fb 
many commodities ; by receiving five per cent, you re- 
ceive always proportional labour and commodities^ 
however reprefented, ' whether- by yelloi^ '^r white 
coin, whether by a pound or an onnCe. 'Tis in vain> 
therefore, to look, for the caufe of the fall or rife of 
intereft in the greatfr.-or Itis quantity of gold and 

filver, whicl^ is fixed ia aay^ ns^on, . . 

'-.''' "^ • High 
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HuGB iuteirft arifes ^tn thtte circamfhihces : A 
great demand for borrowing ; little riches to -fapply 
that demand ; and great profits ariiing from commence. 
And thefe circumflances are a clear proof of the fmalt 
advance of commerce and indofby, not of the fear- 
city of gold and filver. Low interc^^ on the othet^ 
hand, proceeds from the three oppoiite circumftances : 
A fmall demand for borrowing ; great riches to fup- 
ply that' demand ; and fmall pifofits jCrifing from com- 
Inerce. And the^ circumflances iare a|t coHnedted to^ 
(dther, aiid |)i^ecd <fom the'iiitteafecf inihitoy and 
tmaxaeic^ notof jgold ahd iilvar. We fhall endea- 
soortQ pEOvse theiepcxacs 6B ^y sdid diftin6^ M 
poffible ; and. ihall begin with the cttufe^ and tiiiie^d^ 
ffSs (Okf, fk%t9U or.filttti demand tfca''b6rfOMring« 

♦ » » • 

. Wh£N a^peppl^ liaye emerged ev<er fi> li(tle.froia 
f fava^e il^tey and their nuinbers have '^ctttM, be-* 
yond the original multitude^ ther^ muft immediately 
a»fe 'an inequality of property ; and while fome pof- 
(efs large tra£ts^of land, others are confined within 
^rpow LimitSy and fome are entirely without any 
landed: property. Thofe whd poiTefs more land 
than they «an labour^ employ thofe who poficfs none, 

and ^ree to receive a. .determinate part of the pro<- 
du£l. Thus the laiuUd intereft is immedsateLy efia* 
bli(hed ; nor. is there any iettled goyernment, how* 
ever ciide, in which affairs ate not && this fdOCing. 
Of thefe proprietors of Iknd, fbol^s m& prefently di^ 

cover 
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cover themfelves to be i>f di^rent tempers from 
oiJiers ; and while one would willingly llore up du; 
produd of his lan^ for futurity, another defires to con- 
fame at prefent what (hould (office for many yean. 
But as the fpending a fettled revenue is a v/,Ay of life 
entirely without occupation ; men have fo much need 
of ibmewhat to fix and engage them> that pleaiurei* . 
fuch as they are, will be the purfuit of the greateft 
part of the landholders, and the prodigals amongft 
them will always be more numerous than the mi&rs* 
in ft Hate, therefore, where tWe is nothing but a 
•lindBd interttfl, as there is little fiugalfty, the bor- 
rowers nay be very mxoieiietta, and the rste of mtereft 
smftiioldpropoetio&toit. Tiie diftieAoe depends 
not on the qniQtity of money, but on the htbita and 
maimers which pr«v«iK My tius alone; >tbe dsnauid 
for. borrowing is incieafed or dimini(bp4* Wefffram- 
ney fb plentiful as to niak^ an egghe^fcAd fbr^x- 
pence ; fo long as there are only landed gentry and 
pea&»ts m the Aate, the borrowers muft be numerous* 
and is^eft high. The rent for the fame farm would 
be heavjar and store bulky ^ But the fame idleneis of 
Ae landlord, with* the hi^ei' prices of commodities, 
wookl diffipate it in the fame time, ahd produce the 

fame neceffity and demand for borrowing •. 

NdR 

* I have b«ea iBSotrntdhj a iFvy emioeat bwyer, aad t iMn 
of great knowlege and obfervationi that it appears from antient 
papers and records^ that, about four centuries ago, money, in 

^^ScOTtAKD, 
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Nor 18 the cafe diiFerent with regard to the fecom^ 
circumftance which we proposed to confider, vix, the 
great or Kttle riches to fupply this demand. This^ 
efFed al/b depends on the habits and ways of living;' 
of the people, not on the quantity of gold and filler. 
In order to have, in any (late, a great namber 6£ 
lenders, 'tis not fufficient nor requifite that there be 
great abundance of precious metals. *Tis only requi- 
fite that, the property or command of that quantit}c, 
which is in the (late, whether great or finall, ihould 
be colleded in particular hands, fo as to form confix 
derable fums, or compofe a great monied interefl. 
This begets a number of lendi^rs, and finks the rate 
of ufary ; and this, I ihall venture to affirm, depends 
'not.t)a the qoantity of ipecie, but on particular man- 
nets and cuftoms, which' make' die fpecie gather into 
iepslrate funis- or mafies 'q( cbnfiderable value. 

Scotland, and probably in other parts of Evkovb, was only 
at five /<r cent, anil afterwards lofe to ten before the di&overy of 
the WssT-lMnxxs* This faft is curious \ bttt might eafily be 
reconciled to the foregdng leaibniflg* Men| in that age, Urod 
£> much at honie, and in lb veryfimple and frugal a jnanoer, 
that they had no occafion for money \ and tho* the lenders wese 
then few, the borrowers were (Ull fewer. The hi(^ rate of in- 
tereit among the early Romahs is accounted for by hiflorian» 
from the irfiquent lofles'fiifbuxed by the inroads of theenemy* 

Fon 
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FoK fuppofe, that, by miracle, erery man ia Bri- 
tain £bould have Bve poonds flipt ioto his pocket 
in one night ; this would much more than doable the 
whole money that is at prefent in the kingdom ; and 
yet there would not next day, nor for Ibme time, be 
any more lenders, nor any variation on the intereft. 
And were there nothing but landlords and peaiants in 
the ftate, this money, however abundant, could ne- 
ver gather into foms ; and would only fcrve to inaeaie 
the prices of every thing, without any farther confe- 
quence. The prodigal landlord diffipates it, as fail 
as he receives it ; and the beggarly peaiant has no 
means, nor view, nor ambftion of obtaining above a 
bare livelihood. The overplus of borrowers above, 
that of lenders continuing ftill the fame, there will 
follow no redu6Uon of interefl. That depends upon 
another principle ; and muft proceed from an increafe 
of indufhy and frugality, of arts and commerce. 

EvvRT thing uiefnl to the life of man arifes from 
die ground ; but few things arife in that condition 
which is requifite to render them ufeful. There mnfl, 
therefore, befide the peafants, and the proprietors of 
land, be another rank of men, who, receiving from 
the ibrmpr, the rude materials, work them into their 
proper .form, and retain part for their own ufe and 
fttbfiftence. In die infancy of fociety, tfaefe concraaar 
betwixt the^utiians and the peafants, and betwixt one 
fpecies of artifims and another, am conUnonly. entered 

into 


inio imm6dldtdy by the peribns tliemfelves, wh<!), be- 
ing ndgkboorly ^fe eafily aeqiia^nted with iezteb otheP^ 
neceffities, andican knd their mutnal affiftftnce td'fiip* 
ply thcHi. Bbt when men's indafby increafes, and' 
their views enlaErge> *^ fouitd, that the moil remote, 
parts of the ilate caa aftil eachother as wdl as the 
more condgnoiis, and thati this imeioofirre of good 
offices may be carried oa ^ the greiiteil jextont and* 
intricacy. Hence- the origin of merchaMst the moft 
ufeful race of men in the. wbde fociety» who ieive 
lis agents between thofe parts of the fiate^ that are 
wholly unacquainted}, and are ignorant of each other's 
neceffides. Her^ are in a city Mxy workmen in filk 
and linen, and a thoufand cuflomers; and thefe two- 
ranks of men» fo neceflary to each other, can never 
rightly meef, till one man €fre£ls a ihop, to which all 
the workmen and all the cuftotfiers repair. In this 
province, grafs ri(es in abundance : The inhabitants, 
abound in cheefe, and butter, and cattle ; but want 
bread and conv whicb^ in a neighboitring prorkiie, 
are in too great abundance for the nfe of the inhabi- 
tants. . Oj|e man di^vers this. He brings corn /ron 
the one province^ and returns with cattle ; and iop« 
plying the wants of bpth, he is, fo £u^ a. OMnmoii 
benefe,£k)r. A% the people increafe in numbers and 
is^ijiilry, the diffictdty of ^ir interconHe increafes ; . 
Th^bndnelfti of (die agawcy 6t merchandize becomes^ 
SMPse intrkake; and divides, fnbdivides, compounds^ 
and mixes to. a greac^ variety. In dl thefe tranlac* 

tions. 
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tiocs. 't» ^ece&rf» JlndrQaTonabfe^ that a* €0»fi4ti»^ 
ralde pajTt of dik^ comiao^itiie^ sod labour fhbnld beu 
long to the merchai^ to whajjAa in a^gi^t fneafonr*; 
they ace owmg. Andthefe commodities he wiU Q^me^^ 
times preferve in kind, or more commonly convert 
into money, which is their common reprefentation. 
If gc^d and filver have incitafed in ^e fiate together 
with the in4u(hy« it will require a great quantity of 
thefe metals to r^refent a great quantity of oommo* 
dides and labour. If induilry alone has increafed^ 

the prices of ev-ery thing muil.i^k». and a very fmall 
quantity of %ecie will ferve as a rcpreibttadan. 


There is no craving or demand of the 
mind more conflant and infatiablfi than. that for exeiw 
ciTe and, employment;, and this deitre feeois the fonoK 
dation of mofi of our paffions and purTuita. JDepdirer 
a man of all buiine^ and ferioua occupatioB, lie nm» 
reftleis froiii one aamfanent to anodiet; and thei 
we^ltt and oppreffion wftich he fede ^om idl^fs, 
is (6 great,, that he forgets the ruin which muft fol-' 
low from his immoderate expences* Give him a* 
more harmklB way of employing his^ mind or body,' 
he is ^tisfxed, and feds no longer that in&tiable thirft 
after plcafure. Bat. if the employment you give hint 

be proiitahle, efpecially if the profit be attached ta 
every partkular exertion of induftry, he has gain fo 
often ia Jms eye, that he acquires, by degrees, a paf^ 

£oftfi>fr ity and' kDa#8« BO fuch plea&re as that of 

feeing 
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iceidg die daily increafe of his fortune. And tlus is 
the reafim why trade rncreafes fiugfilky> and why, 
among merchants, there is the faine overplus of nuiers 
above prodigals, as, among the pofleflbrs oT land, 
flicre is the contrary. 

Commerce increafes induihy, by conveying it 
iieadily from one member of the ftate to another, and 
aliowk^ none of it to perifh or become ufelefs. It 
increafes frugality, by giving occupation to men, and 
employing them in the arts of gain, which fbon en- 
gage their afiedion, and remove all relifh for pleafure 
and expence.' *Tis an infallible confequence of all 
indaftrloQS profeflions, to beget frugality, and make 
the love of gain prevail over the love of pleafure. 
Among lawyers andphyficians who have any praftice, 
there are many more who live within their income, 
than who exceed it, or even live up to it. But law- 
yers and phyfidans beget no indafiry ; and 'ti$ even 
at the expence of others they acquire their riches ; 
fo that they are fure to diminiih the pofleffions of fome 
of their fellbw-citis&ens as fail as they increafe their 
own. Merchants, on the contrary, beget induilry, 
by ferving as canals to convey it thro' every comer of 
the date; and at the iame time, by their frugality, 
they acquire great power over that induflry, and col- 
lect a large property in the labour and commodities, 
which they are the chief inftriiments in producing. 
There*is no other profeffioQ, therefore^ .except mer- 
chandize. 
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cHandize, wUch can make die nonled iateieft coa- 
£derab]e, or, in other words, can incFeafe indofby, 
and, by aUb increaiing frugality, give a great com- 
nund of that iadoilry to particular members of the 
ibdety. Withoat commerce, the fiate mnft confift 
chiefly of landed gentry, whoCc prodigality and ex- 
pence make a contioDal demand for bocrowing ; and 
of peafknts, who have no foms to (apply that demand. 
The money never gathers into large Aocks or fiims^ 
which can be lent at intereft. It is difperied into 

Bim^Flels hands, who either inlander it in idle 
ihow and magnificence, or employ it in the purduUb 
of the common ncceffiuies of life. Commerce done 
afenhles it into confidcrable foms ; and this effisdl it 
has merely from the indnftfy which it begets, ud the 
^Qgality which it in^ires, independent of that pant-- 
Cttlar 9ii»|tity of predoas metal which mssy drcolaie 
iatheftate. 

Tiivst an increaie <rf commerce, by a. aeceffivy 
conieqaeooe, rai&s a great number of lenders, and * 
by that mean« prodi^ce^ a lowneft of iatereft* We 
muft now con£der how far this increaic of coaunerce 
diminiihes the profits arifing from that profeilioi), aed 
gives rife to die ^&/Wcircumftance r^ij^ifite to pro- 
dace alowneft of intereft. 

It may be j)rQper to obferve on this head, that 

low intereft and low profits of merchandize are twa 

Vol. U, £ events^ 
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events, that mutually forward each other, and are 
both originally derived from that extcnfivc commerce, 
which produces opulent merchants, and renders the 
luonied intercft confiderable* Where merchants pof. 
fefs great ftocks, whether reprefented by few or many 
pieces of metal, it muft frequently happen, that when 
they either become tired of bufinefs, or have heir3 
inwilling or unfit to engage in commerce, a great 
deal of diefe riches naturally feeks an annual and (e- 
cure revenue. The plenty dimiriiihes the price, and 
makes the lenders accept of a low intereft. This con- 
iideration obliges many to keep their ftocks in trade, 
and rather be content with low profit than diipofe of 
tKeir money at an under value. On the other hands 
when commerce has become very evterifive, and em* 
ploys very large ftocks, there muft ariie rivalihips 
among the merchants, which diminiih* the profits of 
trade, at the iame time thar they increase the trade 
itfelf. The low profits of merchandize induce the 
merchants to accept more willingly of a low intereft, 
when they leave off bufinefs, and begin to indulge 
themfelves in eafe and indolence* It is needlefs, there. 
fore, to enc^uire whicli of thefe circumftances, viz, io<w 
interefis or low profit Sy is the canfe, and which the efte^t ? 
They both ariie from an extenfive commerce, and mu- 
tually, forward each other. No man will accept of low 
profits, . wh^e. lie can have high intereft ; and no man 
will accept of low intereft, where he can have high 
profits. An extenftve commerce, by producing large 
Ikock^y difiiiniflies both interdl and profit; and is al* 

ways 
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ways affiled, in its diminution of the one^ by the 
poponional finking of the other. I may add^ that 
as low profits arife from the increafe of commerce and 
induftry, ihey ferve in their turn to the farther in- 
creaiif of commerce, by rendering the commodities 
cheaper, encouraging the confiimption, and heighten- 
ing the indu(by. And thus, if weconfider the whole 
conneflion of caules and effedb, interell is the true 
barometer of tlie Hate, and its lownefs is a fign al- 
moin infallible of the flouriftiing of a people.. It proves 
the increafe of induftry, and its prompt circulation 
thro' the whole ilate, little inferior to a demonflrationy 
And tho', perhaps, it may not be impoffiUe but a 
fudden and a great check to commerce may have ft 
momentary effed of the fame, kind, by thrawing fo 
many docks out of trade; it muft be attended with 
fach mifery and w^nt <pf ejnployment in the poor* 
that^ befides its fhort domtion, it will not be poffible 
to miHake the one cafe for the other. 

TjiosB who have aflerted^ that the plenty of mo- 
ney was the caufe of low intereil, ibem to have take» 
a collateral effed for a caufe ; iince the fame induftry 
which finks the intereft, does commonly acquire great 
abundance of the precious metals, A variety pf fine 
manufadlures, with vigilant enterprifing merchants» 
will foon draw money to a ftate, if it be any where 
to be found in the world. The fame caufe, by mtiltf- 
flying the conveniencaes of fife, and increafi^g in- 

£ :» duib-y. 
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daflry, cdk ds great riches into the hands of per^ 
0)119, whp are not proprietors of land, and produces 
by that means 4 lownefs of iotereft. Bat tho' both 
thefe effedsy plenty of money and low intereil, nata* 
rally ari& from conunerce and indufby, they are al- 
together independent of each other. For fuppole 4 
nation removed into the Pacific ocean, without any 
foreign commerce, or any knowledge of navigation : 
Suppofe, that this nation poHelTes always the fame 
flock of coin, but is continnally increafing in its num. 
bers and induHry : . 'Tis evident, th^t the price of 
every commodity mull gradually diminifli in that king- 
dom ; iince 'tis the proportion between money and any 
ijpecies of goods, which fixes their motual value; and^ 
upon the prefent fuppofition, the conveniencies of life 
become every day more abundant, without any alte- 
ration on the current fpecie. A lefs quantity of mo* 
ney, therefore, amongft this people, will make a rick 
inan» during the times of induftiy, than would fstve 
to that purpoie, in ignorant and ffethfiil age*. Left 
money will build a houfe, portion a daughter, buy aa 
ejlate, fupport a manufadiory, or maintain a family 
and equipage. Thefe are the ufes for which men bor- 
row money ; and therefore, the greater or lefs quan- 
tity of it in a fiate has no influence on the intereil. 
Bat 'tis evident, that the greater or lefs flock of labour 
and coounodities muft have a great influence ; fince 
we reali)( and in effed borrow thefe, when we take 
mon^y vpon injtertf^. Tiatroe^ vhen€Ol^xocrceisexr 
tended 
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tended all over the globe, the moft induftrious nations 
always abound moft with the precious metals: So 
that low intereft and plenty of money are in fii^ al- 
iaoil inieparable. Bat ilill 'tia of coniequence to know 
the principle whence any phenomenon ariies, and to 
diillnguifh betwixt a caufe and a concomitant efTedl. 
Be£4es that the fpeculation is curioos, it may fre- 

' qnently be of ufe in the conduA of public affairs. At 
leafl, it mud be owned, that nothing can be of more 
ofe than to improve* by praftice, the method of rea- 
foning on thefe fubje^ls, which of all others are the 
mc/l important ; tho' they are commonly treated in 
the loofeft and mod carelcfs manner. 

AiiOTMEit reaibn of this popular miHake with re- 
gard to the caofe of low intereft, (eems to be the in < 
Aance of fome nations ; where, after a fudden acqui* 
fition of money, or of the precious metals, by means 
of foreign conqueft, the intereft has lallen, not only 
muoDg them, bat in all th^ neighbouring ftates, as 
loon as that money was difperied, and had iniinuated 
itfelf into every comer. Thus, intereft in Spain fell 
near a half immediately after the difcovery of the 
West in pies, as we are informed by Garcilasso 
na LA V£GA : And it has been ever fince gradually 
£nking in every kingdom of Eurofe. Intereft in 
Rome, after the conqueft of Egypt, fell from 6 to 
4 fir anu as we learn from Dion *• 

* Lib. si» 

E 3 T«B 
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The caufes of the finking of interefl apon fach an 
event, feem different in the conquering country and 
*n the neighbonring dates ; bwt in neither of them 
can we juftly aicribe that effect merely to the increafe 
of gold and filver. 

In the conquering country^ 'tis Batural ta imagine^ 
that thig new acquiiition of money will fall into a few 
hands, and be gathered into large fums, which (eek 
a Secure revenue, either by the purchase of land or by 
interefl ; and confequently the fame eifed follows, for 
a little time, as if there had been a great acceflion of 
induftry and commerce. The increafe of lenders 
above the borrowers finks the intereft \ and fo much 
the faller, if thofe who have acquired thofe large 
fums, find no induHry or commerce in the flate, and 
no method of employing their money but by lending 
it at intereflr But after this new mafs of gold and 
illver has been digefled, and has circulated thro' the 
whole flate, affairs will fbon return to tlieir former 
fituation : while the landlords aad new momey-hold- 
crs, living idly, fquander above their income ; and 
^he f()rmer daily contra<St debt, and the latter incroach 
tin their (lock till its final extinction. The whole mo- 
ney may dill be in the flate, and make itfelf felt by 
the increafe of prices : But not being now collected 
into any large mafles or flocks, the difproportion be« 

tween the borrowers and lenders is the fame as for- 
merly, and confequently ihe high interefl returns. 

AccoR- 
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Accordingly we Bod, in Rom£» that fo early 
22 TiBERius's time, iiuereil had again mounted to 
6 fer cent A * the" no accident had happened to drain 
the empire of money. In Trajan^s time, money 
lent on mortgages in Italy, bore Spircent\\ on 
common fecurides in Bithynia, \tX< And if in- 
terefl in Spa in has not rifen to i:s old pitch ; this can 
be aicribed to nothing but the continuance of the fame 
caufe that funk it, <i;/2. the large fortunes continually 
made inthelNDiEs^ which come over to Spain from 
time to time, and fupply the demand of the bor- 
rowers. By this accidental and extraneous caufe* 
more money is to be lent in Spain, that is, more mo- 
ney is coUeded into large Turns, than would otherwiie 
be found in a flate> where there are fo little commerce 
and indnfby. 

A 5 to the redu£Uon o£ intereft, which has followed 
in Engl A VD, France, and other kingdoms of B u- 
B.OPS, that have no mines, it has been gradual; and 
has not proceeded from the increafe of money, con- 
fidered merely in it(elf ;. but from the increafe of in« 
dttfky, which is the natural efPeft of the former in- 
creafe, in that interval, before it raifes the price of 
labour and proviiions. For to return to the foregoing 
fuppofition; if the indufby of England had rifen 

* CoiirttCLLA, lib. 3. cap. 3, 
f Plinix epift. lib. 7. ep. |8« 
X X<i» Ul». lo, ep. 6i, 
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as much from «ther caofcs, (and that rife night esMy 
have happened^ tho' the ftock of money had remained 
the iame) maft not id! the iame confeqaences have 
feHowedy whidi we obferve at preient ? The fame 
pecKpie wook^ in thatcaie, be foaad in the kingdoiB, 
the fame coauBodkies, the fame induftry, nianufac- 
tsresy and commerce; and confequently the fame 
merchants, with the fsrnie flocks, that is, with tbe 
fame command over labour and commodities, onTy 
reprcfented by a fmallcr number of white or ycUowf 
pieces I which being a circuiDflance of no moment, 
•wonld only afFeft the waggoner, porter, and trunk- 
maker. Luxury, therefore, manii£idures, arts, in- 
duftry, frugality, fiouriihing equally as at prefent, *d9 
^evident that interell muH alfo have been as few; finoe 
that is the neceffary refult of all thefe drCnmiUnces ; 
io far as theydeternnne the profits of coflBttCfce, ^and 
the propordoD be^eca dM bonwwcn aad kntea m 
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Of the Balance oFTkadf* 

9 np IS very ofaaly in nations ignorant of the na-> 
X tore of commercey to prohibit the exportadoo 
of commodities, and to preferve among tbemfelves 
whatever they think valaable and ufeful. They con- 
fider not, that, in this prohibitiony they ad diredly 
contrary to their Intention ; and that the more is ex- 
ported of any commodity, the more wiU be raifed at 
home, of which diey themfelvea will always have 
the firft oficr. 

Tis well known to the learned, that the antient 
laws of Athens rendered the exportation of figs cri- 
ininal; that being fuppofed a fpecies of fruit ib ex"' 
cellentin Attica, that the Athenians eHeemed it 
too delicious for the palate of any foreigner. And in 
this ridiculous prohibition they were ib much in ear* 
nefty that reformers were thence called fycofhants 
imong them, from two GaEta: words, which fignify 
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fgt and dfuverer *, There are proofs in many old 
afts of the Scotch parliament of the fame igno* 
ranee in the nature of commerce. And to this day, 
in France, the exportation of corn is almoft al- 
ways prohibited; in order, as they fay, to prevent 
famines \ tho' 'tis evident, that nothing contributes 
more to the frequent famines which fo much diflrefs 
that fertile country, 

Thje fame jealous fear, with regard to money, has 
alfb prevailed among feveral nations ; and it required 
both reafbn and experience to convince any people^ 
that theie prohibitions ferve to no other purpofe than 
to raife the exchange again ft them, and produce a ftill 
greater exportation. 

These errors, one m9y fay, are grofs and paTpabler 
But there fliU prevails, even in nations well acquainted 
with commerce, a fbx>ng jealoufy with rtgard to tht- 
balance of trade, and a fear, that all their gold and 
fjlver may be. leaving them. This feems to me, ak 
moil in every cafe, a very groundlefs apprehenfion j 
and 1 fhould as foon dread, that all our fprings and 

rivers ihoUld be exhaufled, as that money ihould aban- 
don a kingdom where there are people and induftry. 
Let us carefiiUy pieferve thefe latter advantages ; and 
we need never be apprehenfive of loling the former. 

m 

•* Pl.VT« DtturUfiutt, 
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Txs eafy to obferve, that all calculations ooncem* 
log the balance of trade are founded on very uncer« 
tain hSt& and fuppofitions. The cuflomhoufe-booki 
are owned to be an infufficicnt ground of iea(bainf ; 
nor is the rate of esechange much betfeer; unlefs we 
confider it with all nations, and know alio the pio* 
portions of the Several fums remitted ; which one may 
iafely pronounce impofliUe. Every man who has 
ever realbned on this iiibje^ has always proved his 
theory^ whatever it was, by fads and calcuhuions» 
and by an enumeration of all the commodities fent to 

allforeign kii^doms. 

The writings of Mr. Gee firuck the nation with 
an univerfal panic, when diey faw it plainly demon* 
flratedj by a detail of p^culars, that the balance wai 
againft them for ib confiderable a fum as muil leave 
them without a iingle IhiUing in five or Bx years. . Buty 
luckily» twenty years have iince elapfed, with an ex* 
peniiye foreign war ; and yet it is commonly fuppofed, 
that money is ftill more plentiful among us than in 
any former period. 

Nothing can be more entertaining on this head 
than Dr. Swift ; an author fo quick. in diicerning 
the miftakes or abfurdities of others. He iays, in his 
Jjbart viiw oftbtftaUoflK^hAJHX}^, that the whole 
caih of that kingdom amounted but to 500,000/. f 
that out of this they remitted every year a neat mil- 

E6 ^^ 
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lion to Ef^«^ Ai«i), W)d faal fdtfce my lAer ^Ibiitce 
fnm wkfdi t^y 'CIb«M ftMnpMflkte tlMttiMv^ aid 
IM» oii»r 'ftKijgfn <t#ade 4Hit tbe ftnqpartHdoii «f 
FHftMiCrif ViH^ Ibr tvhidi dMqr pAd «^«ui)r none^fs. 
The TomKiatfsmmt of this :fiMKioB» wkkk m«ft be 
cwadl diftdvMtigOMM, was» thatiaii^Mffe^i&ree 
yiMr$» ^e ctafrent aDdiieyof lut & a««!». fma 5ooiteo£ 
HTM tedtKTcd to lefi dnn two. And ttt )M«iRit» Iftp<-' 
)»eire, in « €<mWfe «r n^ftr 50 yW8» ^it ^b nbAliinif 
tt<3fthlnj^. Yet I irx^ loet iMW^, th«t«f)lii]«n «f the* 
^▼ttnte of tidies in fit es. a.«i*ds 'iwliSdi glUre fbe <l>oc« 
tor (b moch indignatioii» feems Ml ^^oalbHiey -aii4 
^n gronnd widi every body. 

Id Sion, this npprefaenfion «f tite <«iMiig Mim^ 

of tradfe, appears 6£ fifcfa a KUttrre, that it^ifcotti^ 
itfeify ^ere-everofie is out x/f liirfiioar wdtfi the ttii- 

fuled by la pattiodar detail of dl the texpoitsy wkk& 

counteibalance tke hnp'orts, it in^y here be proper tir 

form a general argument, which may ppore 'Ae ii!»- 

pofilbiLtty of that event, as long as 'we prrierv^ ms 

people and our indi^by. 

(. 
Suppose four fifths oF all the mtrticy m BfiiTAi» 

to be aiinihihitedmone night, and the natbn rediKced 

to the iame condition, with regard to Ipecie, as m tffe 

reigns of the Harrys andEowAR&s, wh^t wouM 

be the confec^uence ? Muft not the piiae of aH labour 

and 
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jBiJ^mmMMl W r s iwk in p i op ot U bn, tad ev«ry tkisif 
k Ibid fts cbe«p as ^iciy «(wt« is (lioie ago ? Wlut 

aation ^oold tkea diifNMc wkh us ia aiqr feretgn mar* 
ke^ -ttt pretaoA to iwvig;ale or to ki mamab&am at 

ibe Aoie pricn^ wUch to im wo«M afibnl ift^cicac 
piKiftt f in k€fw litfk time, dienfoie, naft tins bra^ 
tack the moaef n^ikii we had Mt^ and mk t» to 
^ level of «M die «dg)d>oiirii^n«tioiu? Where^ 
afar we have ansved* mt iasanediately lofe the ad* 
vantage of the chea]me& of laboiur aad ^ owtt o d iti e t^ 
and the farther flowing in of money is topped by oar 
iidoe& and lepktbtu^ 

AcAiKy iq»poie» that all the money inBRiTiiiif 
were multiplied fivefold in a nigh^ nuft not the con* 

aiaiy citd follow? Maft BOtaUiabomrattdcommou 
ditbs uk to fiich a» exorbitant he^ht, that no neigh- 
hoiiringnatioAa could afibrd to buy from us; while 
their conunodities, on the other hand, became (b 
cheap in compariibnj that, in ipite of all the lawa 
which could be formed, they would be run in upon 
.•J^ smd oat money flow oat ; till we iall to a level 
^tih^agaei«» andiofe that great fuperionty of riches, 
-iriudi had laid 4Ufin4er fiich di£idvantages ? 

,N<M»>, *»B ^evideal^ that, the iame cao&a whicb 
^0oM «omA thefe.eiiorhtta^t inoqfULlities, were 
.-thiey «o hj^pen «»iraci^oufly» moil ^r^ivent their hap* 
pening in the common courfe of nature, and jntift for 

ever 
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ever in all the nexghbooiing nations^ prelerve money 
nearly proportionable to the artand i&du&y of each 
nation. All water, where^-ever it communicates, le- 
mains always at a level; A& natnralifts the leafbii ; 
they tell yoii> that were it to be railed in anyone 
place, the foperior gravity of that part not being ba- 
lanced, muft depreis it, till it meets a counterpoife i 
and that the fame caofe which redrefies the inequality 
when it happens, muft for ever prevent, it, withoot 
feme violent external operation *• 

* 

Can one imagine, that it had ever been poffible, 
by any laws, or even by any art or induftry, to have 
kept all the money in Spa in, which the galleons have 
l)rougUt from the Indies? or that all commodities 
could be ibid in France for a tenth of fte price 
which they would yield on the other fide of the Py- 
RE NEEs, withbUt finding their way thidier, and drain- 
ing from that immenfe treafurc ? What other reafon^ 
indeed, is there, why all nations, at prefent, gain in 

■ 

* There is another csuie, tho^ mere limited ia its operatkMr^ 
which checks the wrong balince of tnde, to et ery pasticular 
nation to which the kingdom nudes. Whtawc import noie 
goods than we export, the eatchange turns againft us^ and this 
'becomes a new encouragement to export ; as much as the charge 
of carriage and inftrante of the money* which becomes due 
would am<^ to« For the fxchangc can never rife Jugher thMi 
that fttm* 

tbetf 
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dieir trade with Spain and Portugal ; but becaufe 
it is impoiHble to heap up money, more than any fluid ^ 
beyond its proper level ? The fovereigns of thefe 
countries have fhown, that they wanted not indina- 
tion to keep their gold and iilver to thenvfelves, had 
it been In any degree practicable. 

But as any body of water may be raifed above the 
kvel of the furrounding element, if the former has 
no communication with the latter; ib in money, if 
the communication be cut off, by any material or phy* 
fical impediment, (for all laws alone are inefiedaal) 
these may> in fuch a cafe, be a very great inequality 
of money. Thus the immenfe diftance of China, 
together with the monopolies of our India compa- 
nies, qjbftruding the communication, preferve in £u» 
ROPE the gold and filver, efpecially the latter, in 
much greater plenty than they are found in that king- 
dom. But, notwithdanding this great obftrudUon^ 
the force of the caufes above-mentioned is jftill evident. 
The ikill and ingenuity of Europe in general furpafles 
perhaps that of China, with regard to manual arts 
and manofaClures ; yet are we never able to trade 
thither without great di&dvantage. And were it not 
for the continual recruits which we receive from 
Am erica, money would very foon fink in £u r op e> 
and rife in China, till it came nearly to a level in 
both places. Nor can any reafonable man doubt, 

bat 
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but that indnftrioiia aationy were they as near os aa 
Poland or BAasAairy would drain u€ of the over- 
plus of oar fpecie, and draw to themfelves a larger 
fku€ oi the WssT«lNOf AN treafures. We need have 
ao recourfe to a phyfical attra^on, to explain the ne- 
ceffity of this operation. There is a moral attradioa, 
arifing from the interefts and paffions of men^ which 
is full as potent and inMible* 

How is the balance kept in the provinces of every 
kingdom among themfelvesy but by the force of this 
principle, which makes it impoflible for money to 

lofe its level, and either to rife or fink beyond the 
proportion of the labour and comnM>ditJes which is 
In each province i Did not long e3tperien|^ make 
people eafy on this head, what a fund of gMtnny fe- 
fledions might calculations afibrd a melancholy Yo a k- 
s HIRE MAN, while he computed and magnified the 
fums drawn to London by taxes, absentees, commo- 
dities, and found oh comparifon the oppofite articles 
to mtich inierior ? And no doubt, had the H€piar€by 
fabfifted in Bngxand, dte legiilature of each ftate 
had bien continually akutned by the fear of a wrong 
balance; and as *tis probable that the matnal hatred 
of thefe Itetes would have been extitmely violent on 
account of their dofe neighboarhood* they woidd 
have loaded and oppreflfed all commefoe, by a jcaloas 
'and fupeHluons caation. Since the anion has removed 
the barriers betweeBS€OTf.AND andEviGLAND, vduch 

of 
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of thele nations gains from the otfaer by ibh free 
commexce ? Or if the fbnner kingdom has received 
any increaie of riches, can it be reaibnably accouued 
for by any thing bat the increafe of its art and in- 
dufh-y f It was a common apprehenfion in England, 
before the union, as we learn from L'Abbi du Bos % 
that Scotland would foon drain them of their trea^ 
fore, were an open trade allowed ; and on the other 
fide the Tw bed a contrary apprehenfion prevailed : 
With what jolllce in both', time has ihown. 

What ha|^pens in fmall portions bf mankind, maft 
take pbce in greater* The provinces of the Rom ait 
wmpire, no doidyt, kept their balsHicewtdi each edicf, 
and with Italy, independant of the legiflatore ; aa 
nnchvas die feveral counties of Britain, or the fie* 
veral parifhes of each county. And any man who 
travels over Europe at. this day> tossy fee by the pricea 
of commodfdcs, diat money, in fptte cf the abted 
jeaSonry of princfes and flates, has "brotrght itifeff nearly 
to a level ; and that thd diiFerenice between one king- 
dom and another is not greater in this re^d, than it 
is often between diffi^rent provinces of the fame ksi^- 
dom. Men naturally flock to capital cities, i^a-ports, 
and navigable rivers. There we find more men, more 
induftry, more commodities, and confeqaently more 

* La tMUrets ^TAkglxterai mal'tnienduu 

money ; 
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money ; but ftlll the latter dliference holds propordoa 
with the former, and the level is preferved *. 

Ou R jealoufy and our hatred of F r a n ce, are with- 
out bounds ; and the former f^ntimenty at leall, mufl 
be acknowledged very rcafonable and well-grounded, 
Thele pafHons have occafloned innumerable barriers 
and obttrudlions upon commerce, where we arc ac- 
cufed of being commonly the aggreflbrs. But what 
have we gained by the bargain ? We loft the Fa. ek cm 
market for our woollen manufactures, and transferred 
the commerce of wine to Spain and Portugal, 
where we buy much worfe liquor at a higher price. 
There sgrefewENOLiSHMaN who wocdd not think 

* It mufl carefully be remarked, that, thro*out thit diPtaarlc. 
'where>ever I fpealc of the level of money, I mean always its pro- 
portional level to the commodities, labour, induftry, and ikilJ, 
which is in the leveral ftaCes, And I aflert, that where thefe 
advantages are double, triple, quadruple, .to what they are in the 
neighbooring ftates, the money infallibly will alio be double^ 
triple, quadruple. The only circumftance that can obftru^ the 
exa^nefs of thefe proportions, is the expence of tranfporting the 
commodities from one place to another; an<f this expence Is 
ibmetimes unequaK Thus the com, cattle, cfaeefe, butter, tS 
DKaBYSRiRX, cannot draw the money of Londov, fomoch 
as the manufactures of Loi!idon draw the money of Dsrbt- 
SKiAK. But this objection is only a feeming one : For fofar as 
the tranfport of commodities is expenfive, fo far is the commas* 
nicatioft. between the place obftrufted and imperfeA. 

their 
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their coantry abfolately ruinedy were French wines 
fold in Engl A ND fb cheap and in fuch abundance as 
to fupplanty in {bme meafure^ all ale, and home* 
brewed liquors ; fiut would we lay aGde prejudice, 
it would not be difficult' to prove, that nothing could 
be more innocent, perhaps advantageous. Each new 
acre of vineyard planted in Fa anck, in order to fup- 
ply England with wine, would make it rcquifitc for 
the French to take the product of an English acre, 
fovmin wheat or barley, in order to fubfift themfelves ; 
and 'tis evident, that we have thereby got coinniand 
of the better commodity. 

There are many edi^b of the French King, pro- 
hibiting the planting of new vineyards, and ordering 
allliiofc already planted to be grubbed up : So fenfible 
are they in that country, of the fuperior value of corn, 
iWe every other produ6t 

MxREscHAL Vaub AN complains often, and with 
wafon, of the abfurd uuties which load the entry of 

tnofc wines of Langusdoc, Guienne, and other 
'OQthern provinces, that are imported into Br itany 
^'^iKoRMANDY. He entertained no doubt but 
^•Jcfe latter provinces could preferve their balance, 
Dotwiihfianding the open commerce which he recom- 
"'^nds. And 'tis evident, that a few leagues more 
"*vigaiion to ENGLAHn would make nodiflference;^ 

or 
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or if it did, that it muft operate alike on the commo^ 
Cities of both kingdoms. 

There is indeed one expedient by which it i« pof^ 
iible to fink, and another by which we may raife, 
money heyond its natural level in any kingdom ; but 
thefe cafes, when examined, will be found to refolve 
into our general theory, and to bring additional au- 
thority to it. 

I SCARCE know any method of finking money bc^ 
low its level, but thofc inftitutions of banks, funds, 
and paper-credit, with which we are in this kingdom 
fo much infatuated. Thcfc render paper equivalent 
to money, circulate it thro' the whole ftate, make it 
ft^ply the place of gold and filver, imiie proporticm* 
ably the price of labour and commodities, and by that 
means cither banifii a great part of thofe precious me- 
tals, or prevent their farther increafe. What can be 
more (hortfighted thaa cm reafonings on this head ? 
We fancy, becaufe an individual would be much 
richer, were his ftock of money doubled, that the 
fame good effeA would follow were the money of 
every one increafed ; not confidering, that this would 
raife as mudi the price of every commodity, and re- 
duce every man, in time, to the fame condition a,i 
before. Tis only in our public negotiations and tranf- 
adions with foreigners, that a greater ftock of money 
is advantageous ; and as our paper is there abfolutcly 

infignifi" 
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inBgBiScant, we fed, bf its OKans^'all the ill tSoQtn 
aiifidg 6qid a great abaodaace of raoaey, without 
leapiflg any of the advaotsgea *. 

Suppose that tliere arc 12 mSlions of paper, which 
circolate in the kingdoia a» moneys (for we are not to 
imagine, that aH onr enormous funds are employed 
indiat ihape), and fnppofe the real ca(b of the king- 
dom to be 18 millions : Here is a ftate which is found 
by experience able to hold a ftock of 30 millions. I 
%, if it be aUe lo hold it, it muft of neccffity have 
acqoired it in gold and filver, had we not obdruded 
tlic entrance of thefe metals by this new invention of 
paper, Whtrnt *w9uU it hawe afptind that fum f 
Fiom an the kingdoms of the wx>rld. Bntnnbyf Ber 
^>Q^ if yott remove thefe 12 millions, money in thif 
^ isbdow its level, compared with onr neighbours ; 
aod we moA immediately dmw from all of diem, till 
we be ftdl and fiitnrate, lb to (peak, and can hold no 
'^'^t^* By our wile politics, we are careful to ilu£F 

^ We obferved ki Eflay III. Aat money^ when incfCftfing;, 
t>^ encouragement to induftry, daring the interval betweea 
^ inoeaie of money and rife of the prices. A good eflFc^ of 
^ oattiie may follow too from paper credit ; but *tis dangerool 
^ pncipitate matted, at the riik oTlofiAg all by the fiuting of 

^(citdit, as miift happen upon any violent flwck i^ public 

affun, 

the 
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the oatkm with this fine commodity of bank-bills and, 

chequer QOtes, as if we were afraid of being over- 
bttrthened with the precious metals. 

'Tis not to be doubted, but the great plenty of 
bullion in Franc sis, in a great meafore, owing to 
the want of paper-credit. The French have no 
banks : Merchants bills do not there, cirailate as with 
us : Ufizry or lending on intel-eft is not diredly per- 
mitted ; Co that many have large fums in their cofiers : 
Great quantities of place are ufed in private houfes ^ 
and all the churches ^re full of it. £y this means^ 
proviiions and labour (till remain much cheaper among 
them, than in nations that are not half fo rich in gold 
and filver. The advantages of this fituation in point 
of trade, as well asTin great public emergencies, are 
too evident to be difputed. 

Thb fame Miion a few years ago prevailed in Ge« 
HOA, which itill has place in England and Hol- 
land,, of udng fervices of China ware inflead'of 
place; but the fenate, wifely forefeeing the confe- 
quence, prohibited the ufe of that brittle commodity 
beyond a certain extent ; while the uie of filver plate 
was left unlimited. And I fuppofe, in their late dif^ 
CrefTes, they felt the good effect of this ordinance. 
Our tax on plate is, perhaps, in this view, fomewhat 
impolitic. 

BsFORg 
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Before the introda6lion of paper-money into oor 
colonies, they had gold and filver fufficient for their 
ciicolation. Since the introdudion of that commo- 
dity, the leaft inconvenlency that has followed is the 
total baniihment of the precious metals. And after 
the abolition of paper, can it be doubted but money 
mil return, while thefe colonies pofTefs manufadiures 
and cemmodities, the only thing valuable in com- 
nierce, and for whofe fake alone all men deiire mo- 
ney? 

« 

What pity Lycurcus did not think of paper* 
Ordit, when he wanted to baniih gold and iilverfrom 
SPARTA ! It would have ierved his purpofe better 
than th^ lumps of jron .he made ufe of as money ; 
ai^d would, alfo hat^^preyentCKl mtse ^dually all 
commeroe widi. fii&ngers, as being of fo much leb 
^ and intrihfic value* 

But as our darling projefts of paper-credit are per- 
nicious, being almoft the only expedient by which 
we can fink money below its^ level ; {oy in my opi- 
fflon, the only expedient by which we can rai(e mo- 
Bty above its level, is a pra£jtice which we ihould all 
exclaim againft as deftru^^ve, «i//2f. the gathering large 
Anns into a public treafure, locking them up, and 
abfolutely preventing their circulation. The fluid, not 
communicating with the neighbouring element, may^ 
oy fuch an artifice^ be raifed to what height we pleafe. 

To 


I 
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To prove this, wt need only return to our firft fiip- 
pofitionj of the annihilaibg the half or any part o£ 
our caih ; where we found, that the immediate con- 
sequence of fttch an event would be the attradUon of 
an equal fum from all the neighbouring kingdoms. 
Nor does there feem to be any neceilary bounds fet, 
by the nature of things, to this pradlice of hoarding. 
A (mall city, like Geneva, continuing this policy 
for ages, might ingrofi nine tendis of the money of 

EvROFE. There feems, indeed, in the nature of 
man, an invincible obftacle to that immenfe growth 
of riches. A weak ftate, with an enormous treafure» 
would ibon become a prey to fiune of its poorer, but 
more powcdU neighbours* A great ftate would dif- 
fipate its wealth on dangerous and iU-ccmcerted pio- 
je^ ; and probflMy dMioy, wMi it, what is muck- 
more valnaUe, th^e indofity, morals, and numbers of 
its people. The fluid in this caic, raiMto too great 
a height, burfts and deftroys the vefTcl diat contains 
it; and mixing itfelf with the furrounding element 
ibon fall^ to its proper level 

So little are we commonly acquainted with this 
principle^ that tho^ all hiftorians agree in relating uni* 
formly To recent an event, as the immenfe treafure 
smafled ly Harry VII. (which they make amount 
to 1,700,000 pounds,) we rather rcjeft their concurring 
teiiimony, than admit of a h€t which agrees fo ill 

widi 
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with our inveterate ]»ejttdices. 'Tis indeed probable^ 
that that fam might be three fourths of all the money 
in Engla n d. fiut where is the diffigolty that fuch 
a (am might be amafled in twenty years, by a cunning, 
lapadousy frugal, and almoft sirbitrary monarch? Nor 
is it probabde, that the diminution of circulating mxh- 
ney was ever lenfibly felt by the people, or ever did 
them any prejudice. The finking of the prices of 
ail commodities would immediately replace it, by giv-> 
ing England die advantage in its commerce with all 
the neighbouring kingdoms. 

Have we not an ntftance in thelinall republic of 
Athens with its allies, who in about fifty years be« 
tween the Median ^imd Psloponnesian wars, $>• 
mafled a ftun greater than that of Harry VIL * ? 
For all the Greek hidoriansf and orators ( agree, 
that the Athenians colleded in. the citadel more 
than 10,000 talents, which they afterwards difiipated 
to their own^ruin, in raih and imprudent enterprizes* 
But when this money was fet a~ranning, and began 
to conununicate with the furrounding fluid; 'what was 
the confequence ? Did it remain in the fiate ? No. 
For we find by the memorable cen/us mentioned by 

* There were about eight ounces of iilver in a pound Sterling 
ifiRAR&Y VII.*&time. 

t Thuctdxdxs, lib. 2. and Dion* Sic. lib. la. 

I Vid, iSsCHXM IS a DiMOSTHINIS eftfi. , 

Vol. 11. F ' Uemost- 
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Demosthenes * and Polybius f, that, in about 
fifty years afterwards, the whole value of the repub- 
lic, cpmprehending lands, houfes, commoditiesy flaves, 
and money, was lefs than 6000 talents. 

What an ambitions high-fpirited people was this, 
to collet and keep in their treafury, with a view to 
conquefts, a fum, which it was every day in the power 
of the citizens, by a iingle vote, to difbibute among 
themfelves, and which would go near to triple the 
riches of every individual ! For we muft obferve, that 
the numbers and private riches of the At he niaks 
are faid by ancient writers to have been no greater 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesi AN war» than at 
the beginning o£ the Macedonia^. 

Money was little more plentiful in Greecb 
cluring the age of Philip and Perseus, than in 
England during that of Harry VII. : Yet thefe 
two monarchs in thirty years I colleded from the 

ft 

fmall kingdom of Mace don, a much larger treafure 
than that of the English monarch. jpAtrLus ^mi- 
Liu^ brought to Rome about 1,700,000 pounds S/er^ 
ling ||. Pliny fays 2,400,000 \. And that was but a 

•|- Lib. %. cap. 6s. 
J TiTX Livii, lib, 45. cap. 40. 
II VxL. Patekc. lib, I. cap. 9, 
4 Lib. 33. cap. 3, 

part 
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part of the Macedonian treafure. Tlie red was 
diffipated by the refiftance and flight of Perseus '• 

We may learn from Stanyan, that the canton of 
Berne had 300,000 pounds IcDt at intereft, atrd had 
above (ix times as much in their treafury. Here then 
i$ a fum hoarded of i,8oo,<)oo pounds Sterlings 
which is at leaft quadruple of what (hould naturally 
circulate in fuch a petty ftate ; and yet no one who 
travels into the Pais de Vaux, or any part of that 
canton, ob{erves any want of money more than could 
be fuppoied in a country of that extent, foil, and 
fituation. On the. contrary, there are, fcarce any in- 
land provinces in the continent of France or G£R«> 
MANY, where the inhabitants are at this time fb opu- 
lent, tho* that canton has vaftly increafed its treafure 
fmce 17149 the time when St any an wrote his jodi^ 
cious account of Switzerland f. .-r 

Th« aecoont given by Appian % of the treafure 
of the Ptolomibs, is fo pi'odigiotts, that one cannot 
^mit of itf and fo much the lefs, that the hillorian 
" - I 

• TiTl LiTii, ihid, 

f The poter^ which St am van fpetks ef 18 ^oJy to be feen 
la the moft mouotaiAous cantons, where there is no cohunodi'ty 
to bring nioney ; Aad even there the |)eople arc opt poorer than 
in the diocels of Saltzburg on the one hand, or Savoy pn 
the other. 

F i fays* 
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fayB, the other fueceflbrs ofALEXANDBH were bHo 
frugal, and had many of diem treafores not mach 
inferior. For this faving humour of the neighbouring 
princes mud neceflarily have checked the frugality of 
the i^GYPTiAK monarchs, according to the forego- 
ing th/rory. The fum he mentions is 74Q9O00 talents, 

or 191,1669666 pounds 13 ihillings and 4 pence, ^ac- 
cording to 0r. A RBUTu NO t's Computation. And 
yet Afpian fays, that he extrafled his account from 
the public records ; and he was himfelf a native of 
Alexandria. 

From thefe principles v/c may learn what judg- ^ 
ment we ought to form of thofe nomberlefs bars, ob^ 
Urndionsy andimpofls, which all nations of Europe, 
land none more than Eng l a nd, have put upon trade; 
irom an exorbitant deiire of amafling money, which 
never will heap up beyond its level, whOe it circulates; 
or from an il} grounded' apprehenfion of lafiog t9)eir 
fpecie, which never wiU fink bejowit. Could any 
thing fcatteroor riches, it would be foch impolitic 
contrivances. But this general ill effed, however, 
refults from them, that they deprive neighbouring na- 
tions of that free commttnication- and exchange, which 
the author of die w(^rld hits intended, by giving them 
Ibils, climates^ a!kd ^eniufes/fb different from each 
eAeft. 
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Our modern politics embrace the only method of 
banifbing money, the udng paper- credit ; they rejed 
the only method of amaffing it, the practice of hoard* 
ing ; and they adopt a hundred contrivances, which 
ferve to no pnrpoie but to check induflry, and rob 
onrfelves and our neighbours* of the common benefits 
of art and nature. 

All taxes, however, upon foreign commodities, 
are not to be regarded as prejudicial or ufelefs, but 
thofe only which are founded on the jealoufy above- 
mentioned. A tax on German linen . encourages 
home manufactures, and thereby multiplies our people 
and induftry. A tax oh brandy increafes the fale of 
mm, and fupports our ibuthern colonies. And as 
'tis neceffary impoHs fhould be levied, for the fupport 
of government, it may be thought more convenient to 
fay them on foreign commodities/ which can eafily be 
intercepted at the port, and fubj^ded to tfaeimpoft. 
We ooghft, kowever> always to remember the maxim 
of Dr. Swirr, That, in the arithmetic of the cuf- 
toms, two and two make not four, but often make 
only one. It can fcarcely be doubted, but if the 
duties on Wine were lowered to a third, they would 
yield much more to the government than at prefent : 
Our people might thereby afford to drink commonly 
a better and more wholefome liquor ; and no preju- 
dice wDuld enfue.to the balance of trade, of which, 
we are ib jealous. The manttfaftofe of a/c, beyond 
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the agriculture, is but inconfiderable, and gives em* 
ployment to fjtw hands. The tranfport of wine and 
com would not be much inferior. 

'But are there not frequent Inflances, you will fay, 
of ftates and kingdoms, which were formerly rich, 
and opulent, and are now poor and beggarly f Has 
not the money left them, with which they formerly 
abounded? I anfwer. If they lofe their trade, in- 

'"duftry, and people, they cannot expert to keep their 
gold and filver : For the(e precious metals will hold 
proportion to the former advantages. When Lisbon 

and Amsterdam got the East-India tradefromVB* 
N ICE and Genoa, they a'ib got the profits and mo- 
ney which arofe from it. Where the feat of govern- 
ment is transferred, where expeniive armies are main- 
tained at a diftancey where great funds are poffi*ded 
by foreigners; there naturally follows 6om thefe. 
' caufes a diminution of the fpecie. Biit theie, Vfl^ 
may observe, are violent and forcible methods of par- 
rying away money, and are in time commonly at-, 
tended with the tranfport of people and induilry. But 
where thefe remain, and the draiq i$ qot continued« 
the money always finds its way back, again, .by a hun- 
dred canals, of which we have no notion or fufpicioi^. 
What immenfe trealures have been fpent, by {o many 
nations, in Flanders fince the revolution, in the 
courfe of three long wars ? More mo6ey perhaps 
tlian die half 6f what is at prtfent xh aH Europe. 
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But wLat has now become of it I Is it in the narrow 
compafs of the AXjstriai^ provinces? No, Airely: 
Jt has mof^ of it returned to the feveral countries 
whence it came, and has followed that art and in- 
doflry by which at firft it was acquired. For above a 
tfaoo^d years, the money of Europk has been flow- 
ing to Rome, by an open and feniible current; but 
it has been emptied by many fecret and infeniible ca- 
nals : And the want of induilry and commerce ren« 
ders at prelent the papal domim'ons the pooreH terri« 
tory in all Italy. 

In ihort, a government has great realbn to pre. 
fcrvc with care its people and its manufaftures. Its 
money, it may fafely truft to the courfe of human af* 
fairs, without fear or jcaloofy. Or if it ever give at- 
tention to this latter circumflance, it ought only to b« 
fb far as it a&&s the former. 
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Of Ac JSALOUSTof T&A DM. 


HAVING endeavoored to remove one (pedes of 
ill-founded jealoufy, which is fb prevalent among 
OMnmeTcial nations, it may not be amifs to mention 
another, which ieems equally groundlefs. Nothing 
is more nfua], among ftates which have made fome 
advances in commerce, than to look on the proofs 
of their neighbours whh a fafpidous eye, to confider 
all trading ftates as their rivals, and to fuppoie that it 
is impoffiUe for any of them to flooriih, but at their 
expenee. In oppofition to this narrow and malignant 
opinion, I will ventu« to aflert, that the increafe of 
riches and conmaerce in any one nation, inftead of 
hurtingy commonly promotes die riches and com* 
merce of all its neighbours ; and that a ftate can 
fcarcely carry its trade and induftry very far, where 
all the (iirroundihg ftates are buried in ignorance^ 
floth, and barbarifm. ^ 

fs 1* 
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It is obvious^ that the domeftic induftry of a 
people cannot be hurt by the greatefl profperity of 
ihelr neV^!Som; anST^-tlik Sranchof commerce Is 
undoubtedly the moft important in any extenfive king- 
dom, we are fo far removed from all reafon of jea- 
loufy. But I go farther, ikd obferve^ that where an 
open communication is preferved among nations, it 
is impoffible but the domeftic induftry of every one 
muft receive ai^. increafe from the JmproXeem'ents of 
the others. ' Compare the Situation of Gr£at Bri- 
tain at prefent, with what it was two centuries, ago. 
-AH the arts, both of agriculture and manufk^oiies 
were then extremely rude and imp^HeSt* Every im* 
provement which we have ilnce made, has arifen from 
our iokitattOA of foreigners; and we ought Co £u to 
efteem it happy, that they had previoufly made ad- 
vances in arts and iogenuityh. But this intercourie is 
dill upheld to our great advantage : Notwithftanding 
the advanced i!ate of our manufadures, we daily adopt 
in every art, the inventions and improvements 6f our 
neighbours.. I'he commodity is £rft imported from 
abroad^ CO our great difcontent, whii^ we imagiaie that 
it 4rains/as o^^vr money : i^^erwards, the «rt tifelf 
i^gra^lually imported, toour^vifibleadvantagiB: Yet 
we contjmiie iUll to repine, that our neighbour fhould 
poflefs any art, induftry, and invention ; forgetting 
that had they not firft inftrudied us, we fliould have 
been at prefent barbarians ; and did they not ftill conr 
linae their inftrufiions, the arts muA fall into a ftate 
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of iangiior, and lofe that emtilatton and novelty 
wbkh contribute fo moch to their advancement. 

The increaie of domelHc indnftry lays the foanda- 

tioD of foreign commer.Ob Where a great number of 

commodities are railed and perfeded for die home« 

market, there wi]l always be fonnd ibme which can 

be exported with advantage. But if our neighbours 

have no art nor cultivation, they cannot take them ; 

becaufe they will have nothing to give in exchange. 

In this re^e^y ftates are in the fame condition as 

individuals. A fingle man can icarce be induftrious^ 

where all his fellow-citizens are idle. The riches of 

die (everal members of a community contribute to in- 

creafe my riches, whatever profeffion I may follow. 

They confume the product of my induifay, and afford 

me the produA of theirs in return. 

Nor need any flate entertain apprehenfions, that 
their neighbours will improve to fuch a degree in 
every art and manufadure, as to have no demand 
from them. Nature, by giving a diverfity of geniuies* 
dinatesy and foils to difierent natioi^, has fecured 
their mutual intercourfe and commerce, as long 
as they all remain induflrious and civilized. Nay, 
the more the arts increafe in any fUte, the more will 
be its demands finom its indufhious neighbours. The 
inhabitants having become opulent and ikilfiih defire 

to have every commodity in the utmoft perfedion ; 
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aAd as tkey kave plentjr of. commodities to give in tx* 
change* xhcy: make large importations from eveiy 
foreign nation. The induftry of the nations from 
wl^bffl they import it, itccives encouragement : Their 
Q^n is aUb increafed, by the &le of the commodkiea- 
which they give in exchange* 

But what if a nation has any ftaple commodity, 
fuch as the woollen manufacture is to England ? Muft 
not the interfering of their neighbours in that mano- 
faflure be a lofs to them ? I anfwer, that when any 
commodity is denominated the llaple of a kingdom, 
it is fuppoied that that kingdom has fome peculiar 
and natural advantages for rai^ng the commodity ; 
ard if, notwithftanding tliefe advantages, they loie 
fuch a manjufadlory, they ought to l)lame their own 
idlenefs, or bad government, not the induftry of their 
neighbours. It ought alfo to be coniidered, that by 
the increafe of induftry among the neighbouring na- 
tions, the GOttfumption of every particular fpecies of 
coonmodity is alfo increafed ; and though foreign ma- 
nufadurcs interfere with as in the market, the de- 
mand for our produ£l may ftill continue* or even in- 
creafe. And eren ihookl it diminiih, ovgbt the con* 
feqaence to be eAeemed fo fatal ? If the fpirit of in- 
duftry be pre(arved, it may eafily be diverted from 
one branch to another; iind the m^ufiiftnrers of 
wool, for inftance, be employed in linen, filk, iroo» 
or any other commodities, for which there appeals a» 

bt 
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bea demand. We need not aptnehend, ' that all the t 
objeds of indi^iy ^1 be exhao^, or that our am^ 
su&diirersy while they remain on an equal footing 
^th thofe of cor neighbours, will be in danger of 
wanting employn^ent. The emulation among rival* 
oatioQs ferves rather to keep induftry alive in all of 
them : And any people is happier who poftft a va^ 
riety of manufa^ures, than if they enjoyed one fingle 
great manufa£iory» in which they are all employed. 
Their fitnation is leis precarious, and they will feel 
lefs ienfibly thofe revolutions and uncertainties to 
which every particular (pedes of commerce will always 
beexpofed. 

The only commercial Hate which ought to dread 
the improvements and indulby of their neighbours* 
is fuch a one as Holland, which enjoying no extent 
of land, nor pofleffing any native conunodity^ flou* 
riih only by being the brokers^ and fadlors, and car- 
riers of others* Such a people may naturally appre- 
hend, that as ibon as the neighbouring Hates come 
to know and purfue their intereii, they will take into 
their own hands the management of their aSsdns, and 
deprive their brokers of that profit^ which they for^ 
laerly reaped from it. But though this confeqtienee 
/ nay naturally be dreaded, it is very long before it 
I calces place ; and by art and induftry it may be ward- 
^ for many generatioAs, if not wholly eluded. The 
.advantage of fuperior ftock and correfpondence is {o 

giiat> that it is not eafily overcome ; and as all the 
I tranC> 
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tfanfafdons increafe by die increaie of induflry in 
die neighbouiing ftates, even a people whoie com- 
meive ftands on this precarioas bafis, may at firft 
reap a confidetable profit from the flourifhing condi- 
tion of their neighbburs. The Dutch, having mort- 
gaged all their revenues, make not fuch a figure in 
politick tranfaftions as formerly ; but their commerce 
is furely equal to what it was in the middle of the 
hift century, when they were reckoned among the 
great powers of Europe. 

Were oor narrow and malignant politics to mee^ 
with fuccefs, we ihonld reduce all our neighbouring 
aations to the (ame ftate of floth and ignorance that 
prevails in A^orocco and the coaft of Barbary. But 
what would be the confequence ? They could fend 
us no commodities : They could take none from us : 
bur domeftic conmierce itfelf would languiih for want 
of emulation, example, and inftrudion : And we our- 
felves ftiould foon fall into the fame abjed condition 
to which we had reduced them. I (hall therefore 
venture to acknowledge, that not only as a man, but 
as a Britifh fubje£t, I pray for the flouriftiing com- 
merce of Germany, Spain, Italy, and even France 
itfelf. X am at leaft certain, that Great Britain, and 
all thefe nations, would flourifh more, did their fove- 
reigns and minifters adopt fuch enlarged and bene- 
volent fentimepts towards each other. 

• - 
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Of the B A L A N c B of P o Mr s It. 

IT is a qnediony whether the idea of the balance of 
poWer be owing intirdy to modern policy, or 
whether ^tpbrafe only has been invented in theic 

latter ages ? *Tis certain, that Xbnophon *» in his 
infiitution of Cyrus, repreients the combination of 
the Asiatic pow^s to have aiifen from a jealoniy of 
the increa£ngforqe.of the Mbdes and PxasiANs; 
and tho' that elegant compofition ihould be fappofed 
altogether a romance, this ientiment, aferibed by the 
author to the eaftern princes, is at leaft a proof of the 
prevailing notions of anti^nt times. . 

In the whole politics of Greece, the anxiety with 
regard to the balance of power, is moil apparent, and 
is exprefely pointed oat to us, even by the antlent 
hiftorians. Thucydides f rcprefents the league 
which was formed againjft Athens, and which pro- 

duced 
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duced thePsLOPONNEsiAN war» as indrely owing 
to this prjncif4«. And sStet the jiediM of Atheh s^ 
when the Thebans and Lacedemonians diiputed 
for fovcreignty, we find, that the Athenians (as 
well as many other republics) threw themfelves al- 
ways into the lighter fbale, and endeavoured to pre- 
ierve the balance. They fupported Thebes againfl 
SPARTAy tili the great yi&ory. gained by Epami- 
HONDAS at Leuctra; after which they immediately 
went over to tiie conquered, from generofity, as thc^ 
pretended, but, in reality, from their jealoufy of tiie 
conquer(M*8 •. 

m 

Whoever will read Demosthbnes^s oration for 
theMfiGALOPOLitAKs, may fed the ntmofl refine* 
ments on this principle, which ever entered into die 
head of a Venetian <^ English fpe^atift. And 
npon t^ fifft ^^ ^ ^c MACBDONtAN power, this 
orator immediately dSjfcovered the danger, (banded 
the alarm thro' all Oreecb, and at lafl afiemUed 
that confederacy under the banners of ATHBNa, 
which fought the great and deciiive battle of Chab- 

ROSEA. ' , 

'Tis true, the Qrrcian wars are regarded by hif- 
torians as wars of emcdation rather than of politics; 
and each flate feems to have had more in view the 
honour of leading the reft, than any well-grounded 

• Xz^ovtti tlifti Gr Alt. ^« 5. * 7, 
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hopes of anthority and dominion. If we confider, in* 
deed, the finall number of inhabitants in any one re- 
puUic, compared to the whole, the great difficulty 
of forming Aeges in thoie times, and the extraordi* ' 
nary bravery and diicipline of every freeman among 
that noble people ; we (hall conclude, that die balance 
of power was of itfelf fuffidently fecured in Greece, 
and needed not to be guarded with that caudon which 
may be requifite in other ages. But whether we al^ 
cribe the (ktfting fides in all the Grecian republics 
to jealous emulation or cMutiPut falitia, the tffeCb 
were alike, and* every prevailing power Was fure to 
meet with a confederacy againft it, and that often 
compofed of its former friends and allies. 

The fiune principle, call it envy or prudenoer 
which produced the O^^r^ of Athens and Pits* . 
iijm of Sy racusi, and expelled every citizen whofe ^ 
fame or power overtopped the reft; the fame prin« ' 
ciple, I fay, naturally difeovered itfelf in foreign po- 
litics, andfoon raifed enemies to the leading (late, 
however moderate in the exeiSife of its authority. 

The Persian monarch was really, in his fbfov « 
petty prince compared to the Grecian republics; 
and therefore it behoved him, from vlew» of fafe^ 
more than from emulation, to intereft himfdf in 
their quarrels, and to fupport the weaker £d^ in 
every conteiK This was the advice given by A^cr*- 

biades 
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BIADB9 to TissAPHBRNEs*, and it prolonged near 
a-centiiry the date of the Persian empire ; till the 
neglect of it for a moment^ after the fir^ appearance 
of the afpiring genius of Philip, brought that lofty 
and frail /edifice to the ground, with a rapidity of 
which there are few infiances in the hiitory of man- 
kind. 

Thb fiicceflbrs of Alexander ihowed an infinite 
jealoufy of the balance of power ; a jealoufy founded 
on true politics and pmdence, and which preferved 
dfftlndl for j^eral ages the partitions* made after the 
death of that famous conqueror. The fortune and 
ambition 'of Antigonus -f- threatened them anew 
with an univerfal monarchy ; bat their combinatiorij 
and their vidory at Ipsus ikved them. And in after 
times, we find, that as the Eaftem princes coniidered 
the Grbbks and Macedonians as the only real mi* 
liUry force with whom they had any intercourfe, they 
kept always a watchful eye over that parr of the 
w;orld. The Ptolemies, in particular, fupported 
* firil Aratus and the Achabans, and then Cleo- 
jiENES king of Spa R T a, from no other view than as 
aj-counterbalaiice to the Macedonian monarchs. 
For this is the account which Polybivs gives of the 
£p Y p T I A N politics ]; . 

• Tbvqydm lib. St ' f DioD, Sic, lib. aot t Lil>«a« 
cap, 51. 
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The reafon why *tis fappofed, that the antients 
were intirely ignorant o£ the halunce of ptnAftr^ feems 
to be drawn ftOvti the Roman hiftoryonore than the* 
Grecian ; and as the traniafUons of the former are 
generally the mod familiar to us, we have thence 
formed all our concluiions. Jt mud be owned, that 
the Romans never met with any fuch general combi- 
nation or confederacy againfl them, as might natural- 
ly be expected from their rapid conquers and declared 
ambition ; but were allowed peaceably to fubdue 
their neighbours, one after another, till they, extended 
their dominion over the whole know'n world. Not to 
Mention the fabulous hidory of their Italic wars; 
there was, upon Hannibal's invaiion of the Romaic 
ftate, a very remarkable criii , which ought to have 
called up the attention of all civilized nations. It. 
appeared afterwards (nor was it difficult to be obferv*. 
ed at the time) * that this was a contefl for univerfal* 
empire; and yet np prince or date {bems to have 
t)een in the lead alarmed about the event or idue of 
the quarrel. Philip -of Macedon remained neuter^ 

till he faw the vi^Slories of I^annjbal; and then 

• . ,■».<» ■, 

mod imprudently formed an alliance with the con« 
queror, upon terms dill more imprudent. He dipu- 
l^ted, that he was to aifid the CAaTUACiNiAN dite 

• • a •■'».•■. 

* It was oblenred by fome, as appears by the fpeech of Agi- 
lavs of Naopactum, inageoeralcoAgrefsofGEXxcs. See 
PoLYB. lib, 5. .cap. 104, • 

in 
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in their conqueft of It a l y ; after which they enga- 
ged to fend over forces into Greece, to affiijl him in 
fttbdtting the Grecian commonw^akhs *. 

The Rhodian aad Achaean republics are much 
celebrated by antient hiftorians for their wifdom and 
found policy; yet both of them aflifled the Romans 
in their wars againd Philip and Antiochus. And 

what may be efteemed fUll a Wronger proof, that this 
maxim was not familiarly known in thoie ages ; no 
antient author has ever remarked the imprudence of 
thefe meafures, nor has even blamed that abfurd trea- 
ty above mentioned, made by Philip wit^ikthe Car- 
thaginians. Princes and ftatefmen may in all ages 
be blinded in their reafonings with regard to events, 
beforehand : But 'tis fbmewhat extraordinary, that 
hiflorianSf afterwards, ihould not form a founder 
JMdgment of them. 

Massintssa, AxTALtrs, pRxrsiAs, in fatisfying 
their private paflions, were, all of them, the inffan- 
ments of the Roman greatnefs; and never (eem to 
have fufpeded, that they were forging their own 
chains, while they advanced the copquefb of their 
ally. A fimple treaty and agreement between Massi- 
NissA and the Carthaginians, fo much required 
by mutual intereH, barrel the Romans from all en- 

• TiTi LiTii lib. 13. op, 5)« 
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trance into Apr ic Ay and piderved liberty to man- 

kind. 

Tbe only prince we meet with in the Roman hiC^ 
tfxff who feems to have underilood the balance of 
power, is Hiero king of Syracuse. Tho' the 
ally of Rome » he fent affiftance to the Carthagi- 
NiAirs^dnring^e war of the auxiliaries: ** £fteem- 
''ing it reqai&e/' fa/s Potraius*, ** both in 
" order to retain his dominions in Sjcilt, and to 
" preferve the RoMan firiendihip* that Carthaq^T 
" ihould be iafe ; left by its faM the ren^aimng power 
" ihoold. beable^ withotJt-contraft -or oppofitioni to 
" execute every pw^fe and undertakJn|;. And 
*^ httt he a£led widi gteat wiidom and prudence. 
'* For that is never, on any account, to be overlod^ 
" ed; nor ought fach a force ever to be thrown into 
** ooe hind, as to incapadute the . neighbouring 
** iUtesfitMB defeodiqg their rights againfi it." Het€ 
k tke tta of modem policies pointed out in exprefi 
terms. 

In ihort, the maxim of preferving the balance of 
power is founded -fo much on common fenfe and ob. 
vious reafoning, that 'tis impoffible it could altogether 
kve efaped antiqoity, where we £nd, in other par- 
^colars, fo many marks of deep penetration and dif- 
cenunent. If it w^ not fb generally known and ac- 


* lab. It cap. S3, 
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knowledgedas at prefeot, it had^at.leaft an infloence 
on all the wifer and more experienced princes and po- 
L'ticians. And indeed, even at prefent, however ge- 
nerally known and acknowledged among fpeculatlve 
reafoners, it has not, in praftice, an authority much 
more extenftve among thofe who govern the world. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, the form 

fof goverhtBent elbibliihed by the* northern conquer- 
ors» incapacitated them, in a great meafure, from far- 
mer conqoefts, and long maintained each ftate in its 
proper boundaries. But when railalage and the ieu~ 
dal militia were aboliihed, mankind were anew a- 
larmed . by the danger of univerfal' monarchy, from 
the union of fo many kingdoms and principalities in 
-the perfon of the emperor Charles. But the power 
of the houfe of Austria, founded on exteniive but 
divided dominions; and their riches, derived chiefly 
from mines of gold and iilver, were more likely to 
decay, of themfi^ves,.from internal defedb, than to 
overthrow all the bulwarks raifed againft them. In 
.lefs than a century, the force of that violent and 
haughty race was (battered, their opulence diflipated, 
their fplendour eclipfed. A new power fucceeded, 
more formidable to the liberties of Europe, poflef- 
fing all the advantages of the former, and labouring 
under none of its defedls ; except a ihare of that fpi- 
lit of bigotry and perfecution, with which the houfe 

of 
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of Austria were fb Ibng, and (dll are fo much in- . 

Europe has now, for above a century, remained 
on the defenfive againft the greateft force that ever» 
perhaps, was formed by the civil or political combina- 
don of mankind. And fuch is the influence of the 
maxim here treated of, that t)io' that ambitions na- 
tion, in the five iaH general wars, have been vidor- 
ious in four *, and unfaccefsful only in one f, they 
Hare not much enlarged their dominions, nor acqui- 
red a total aicendant over Europe. There remains 
mher room to hope, that, by nnaintaining the reHf- 
taiice ibmc time, the natural revolutions of human 
affairs, together with unforefeen events and accidents,* 
may guard us againil univerfal monarchy, and pre- 
fcrvc the world from fo great an evil. 

Ih the three laft of thcfe general wars, Brita^in 
bas flood foremoft in the glorious ilruggle ; and (he 
^ maintains her Nation, as guardian of the general 
Hberties of Europe*' and patron of mankind. Befide 
^f advantages of riches anxi fttuation, her people are 
animated with fuch a national fpirir, and are fb fully 
ien£ble of the ineftimatble blefhngs of their govern. 
ment, that we may hope their vigour never will lan^ 

* Thofe coocloded by the peace of the Ptrsksis, KiMt* 
cvxm, Ry swick, and Aix»la-Cnapsllx. 

t That concluded by the peace of Utkxcht* 
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gui(h in fi> neoeflaiy and Co jaft a caufe. On the con- 
trary, if we may jadge by the pzft, their paffionate 
ardour feems rather to require fbme moderation ; and 
they have oftener erred from a laadable excefi than 
from a blameable deficiency* 

In x}agtfir/t place» we (eem to have been more ^€- 
feifed with the antient Greek fpirit of jeadous emo. 
lation, than abated with ^e prudent views of mo- 
dem politics* Onr wars with France have been be- 
gun with jnftice, and even, perhaps from neceffity ; 
but have always been tod far puihed from obftinacy 
and paffion. The fame peace which was afterwards 
made at Ryswick in 1697, was ofiered Co eariy as the 
ninety-two; that concluded at Utrecht in 1712 
might have been iinifhed on as good conditions at 
Gertruttenbbrg in the eight; and we might 
^Jiaye^venat FRANCi'ORTy in 1743* the fame terms, 
..which we were glad to accept of at Aix la-Cha- 
I^BLLB in the forty--eight« Here then we fee, that 
above half of oar wars with France, and all our pub- 
lic debts, are owing more to our own imprudent ve- 
hemence, than to the ambition of our neighbours. 

In iHxtfic^nd place, we are fi) declared in our op- 

pofition to French power, and ib alert in defence of 

^Qff allies* that th^ ahways reckon upon our ibroe as 

upon their own ; and expeding to carry on war at 

oar exp^nce, refufe all reafonable terms of accommo* 

dation. 
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^adon. Halfent fuhjtSqs^ Jauputm fim ; vilitt tU 
ali^noi. All the world knows, that the ^lAioiu voce 
of the Hoaie of CommonSy in the beginning of the 
laft padiamenty with the piofefled hiunoor of the aa-* 
tion, made the qaeen of Hungary inflexible in her. 
tenns, and prevented that agreement with Pjlussia* 
which would immediately have reftored die general 
tranquillity of £u no p e • 

In tlie third place, we are fiich trae combatantSt 
that, when once engaged, we lofe aS concern for 
oarielves and our poflerity, and confider only how 
we may beft annoy the enemy. To mortgage our re- 
venues at fo deep a rate, in wars, where we were on* 
ly acceflories, was furely the mod fatal delufion, that a 
nation, who had any pretenfion to pontics ahd pru^' 
dence, has ever yet been guilty of. That remedy of 
funding, if it be a remedy, and not rather a poifoli, 
ought, in all reafon, to be referved to the laH extre- 
mlty ; and ho evil, but die greateft and moH urgent, 
ihottld ever induce us to embrace fo dangerous an ex- 
pedient. 

These excefles, to which we have been carried, are 
prejudicial ; and mayv perhaps, in time, beconae MA 
more prejudicial another way, by hi^etting, asi^ 
ttfual, the opposite extreme, and rendering us totally 
careleis and fupine widi regard to the &te of Europe. 
The Athenians, from the moft bulUing, intriguing^ 

Vot. IL G warlike 
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warHke people of Greece, fiading their error in 
tiirufting themfelves into every quarrel, abandoned all 
attention to foreign affidrs ; and ia no coateft ever 
took party on either iide, except by their fiattieries 
and coraplaiiance to the vidor. 

Enormous monarchies, fuch as Evropb at pre- 
fent is threatened with, are, probably, deftru^ve to 
human nature ; in their progrefs) in their contmu- 
^ce *, and even in their down&l, which never can 
be very diilant from their eftablifhment. The uilj. 
tary genius which ^;grandized the monarchy, iboa 

leaves the court, the capital, and the center of fuch a 
government; while the wars are carried on at a great 
diflance, and intereft fo fmall a part of the flate. The 
antlen^ nobility, whofe afiedions attach them to their 
ibvereign, live all at court ; and never will accept of 
military employments, which would carry them ^o 
remote and barbarous frontiers, where they are di£> 
tant both from their pleafure and their fortune. The 
arms of the flate mud, therefore, be trufted to merce- 
nary Grangers, without zeal, without attachment, 
without honour; ready on every occafion to turn 
them againil the prince, and. join each de^peiate mde- 
conte&t, who oSen pay and pkmder. This is the 
aecefiary progrefs of human a&irs : Thus human 

* If the RoMAK empire was of^dvaota^e, it could obIj pro- 
ceed from this, that mankind wer^ generally in a very diibrderlj^ 
u&civilued condition, before its efiabliHiment. 

' ■■' «ature 
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nature checks idelf in its airy elevations : Thus am* 

bition blindly labours for the deftrudion of the con* 
qaeror, of his family, and of every thing near and 
dear to him* The Bourbons, trailing to the fup- 
port of their brave, faithful, and affectionate nobility, 
would poih their advantage, without referve or limi- 
tation. The(e, while fired with glory and emulation, 
can bear the fatigues and dangers of war ; but never 
would fubmit to lauguiih in the garrifons of Hum- 
GART or Lithuania, forgot at court, and faai- 
ficed to the intrigues of every minion or miftrefs, who 
approaches the prince. The troops are filled with 
Cravates and Tartars, Hussars and Cossacs; 
intermingled, perhaps, with a few fbldiers of fortune 
from the better provinces : And the melancholy hte 
of the Roman emperors, from the fame caufe, is re^ 
newed over and over again, till the final diflblution 
of the monarchy. 
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THERE 1^ a maxim, that prevails ^mong thoie 
wbom In tbb country we call waji and meant 
nun, and wlia are denominated Financiirt and Maho^ 
tiirt in France, That e^very new tax crtatts a new 
ahiiify im tbe/ubje3 to hear it, and that each increafi 
ef fnhlic hurdent increqfts proportionahl^ the ituluftry 
rf the people. This maxim is of fuch a nature as i» 
moft likely to be extremely abufed ; and is fo much 
the more dangerous, that its truth cannot be altoge- 
ther denied $ but it muil be owned, when kept within 
certain bounds, .to have fome foundation in reafon 
and experience,; 

When a tax is laid upon commodities, which arr 
confumed by the common people, the necefTtry con- 
^uence may feem to be, that either the poor muft 
retrench fomething from their way of living, or raife 
their wages, fo as to make the burden of the tax fall 
itttjrely upon the ridr. But there, is a third confe- 

qnence, which very often follows upon taxes, vhsl 
"' ' G 3 that: 
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that the pooriricrcAie their induftry, perforin more 
work, and live as well as before, "wthouT demaftdtng 
more for their labour. Where taxes are moderate, 
are laid on gradtiaHy, ancl $ge^ not the neceiliiries of 
life, this coniequii'nce natwally fellow^ ; and 'tis cer- 
tain, that fuch difficulties often ferve to excite the in- 
duflry of a people, and render tkf m more opulent 
and laborious, than others, who enjoy the greater 
advantages. For we may obferve, as a parallel in- 
itance, that tfce moft commercial nations have net al- ' 
ways poflefTed the grcateft extent of ffertlle land j bat» 
oft the contrary, that they have-laboured ander ma* 
ny natural diikdvantage . Tyre, AtheV'S, ChR« 

THAGB, Rh'Odes, Gekoa, Vekice, Hollakd, are 
ftfong examples to this piirpofe. And in all hiftory. 
We find only three inftkiices of larga and fertile coun- 
tries, which have' poffeflfed touch trade j theNt r h eh- 
LANDS, England, and Pkan(^b. The two for- 
nier feem to have been allured by the advantages of 
their maritime fituatioh and the neceffity they lay un- 
der of /requenting foreign ports, in order to procure 
what their, own climate refufed them. And as to 
F.RANCBy trade has come verylate into that kingdom, 
and ieems to have been the effcd of reflection and 
obfervation in an ingenious and enterpnilng people* 
who remarked the immenfe riches acquired by fuch 
of the nei^bouriAg^ nations as ctltivatcd navig^ttjoa 

•ftdcommeice. 

Thi 
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The phjces mentioned by Cicero *> as pofleRed 
of the gresaeA commerce in his time, are Albxan- 

DKEA, C0LCHO8, TyR£». SiDON» AnDROS^ Cy* 

FRus, Pamphvlia^ Ltcia, Rhodes, Chios, Br. 

ZANTIVM, Le8B0«> SmYRNA, MlLBTUM, Coos* 

AH iheie, except Alexandria, were either fmall 
iilands, or narrow terptories. And that city owed 
i:s trade intirely to the happinefs of its Atuation, 

. Since therefore fome natural neceffities or difad- 
yantages may be thought favourable to induilry, why 
nay not arti£cial burdens have the fame eSk€t ? Sin 
William Temple f, we may obferve, aicribes the 
iadttfiiy of the Dutch intirely to neceffity, proceed* 
vi% firom their natural di&dvantages; and iliaftratet 
his doftrine t^ a ir^y ftiiicing compariibn with Ire^ 

iand; *f where,** fays he, *• by the largenefs and 
^ plenty of the foil, and fcarcity of people, all diingt 
^' nece£ary to life are ib cheap, that an induifajous 
" man, by two days labour, may gain enough to 
" feed him. the reft of the week, Which. I uke to 
" be a very plain ground of the lazinefs attributed to 
** the people. For men naturally prefer eafe before 
'* labour, and will not take pains if they can live 
** idle ; tho' when, by neceflity, they have been in- 
** ured to it, they cannot leave it, being grown a 

• ILfiSt* ad Att* lib, 9. «p. ii« 

t AccMOt of tkt Nrtbul AifOij Chtp, 6. 
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" cuflom ncccflaiy to their health, and to tlhcir very 
' entertainment. Nor perhaps is the change hardcF, 
*' from coDilant ea(c to labour, than iiOBi conftant 
V labour to eafe.'* After which the author proceeds 
t) confirm his dodlniie> by enumerating, as above* 
the places where trade has mod iiouriflied, in antienC 
and modem times ; and which are commonly oblcrv- 
eJ to be fuch narrow confined territories, as beget a 
necefiity for iuduftry. 

'Tis always obf^rved, in years of icarclty, i£ it be 
not extreme, that the poor labour more, and really 
live better, than in years of great plenty, when they 
indulge themfelves in idlenefs and riot. I have beeiy 
told, by a coniiderable manufadurer, that in the year 

1740, when bread and provifions of all kinds were 
yerf dear, his workmen not only made a (hift to live, 
but paid df^bts, which they had contracted in former 
years, that were much more favourable and abun- 
dant f, • 

This doSrine, therefore, with regard to taxes,, 
may be admitted in fome degree : But beware of the 
abufe. Exorbitant taxes, like extreme necefiity, de- 
ftroy induilry, by producing defpair ; and even be- 
fore they reach this pitch, they raife the wages of the 
labourer and manufadlurer, and heighten the price of 
all commodities. An attentive difintereiled legiflature 

•}- To this purp^ie fee alio Efiay I, at the eni. 

wifl 
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« 

willlolifenre the point, when the emolament ceafts^ 
and the prejudice begins : Bat as the contraiy cha- 
lafter is much more common, 'tis to-be feaitd that 
taxes,, all over Evrofb, are multiplying to fncha 
degfeeras^mUintiitiycnilhallartandindoflty; tfao%, 
peihaps» their firft increafe, together with other or-^ 
camflanoesy might have amtabuted to the growth oC 
Aefe advantages- 

Th» beS taxeS are fuch* as are levied upon ooir- 
iomptionsi eipedaUy thofe of luxury ; becaufe fuck 
taxes are lefs felt by the peopk. They ieem, in ibme 
meafuie, voluntary; iince a man may chufe how far 
lie will ufe the commodity which n taxed : They arer 
paid gradually and infenfibly : And. bdng confound^ 
ed with the natusal price of the commodity, they arr 
kutidy perceived by the con&mers. Their only di£> 
advantage is, that they are expenfive in the kirying. 

Taxbs upon pofl^ffions are levied without ex^' 
pence; but hai^e every other disadvantage. Moft 
'fiates, however, are obliged to have recourfe' to ihem^ 
in order to fiipply the defidend^s of the other.. 

• % 

But the moft pemidons of all taxes are dioie- 
which are arbitrary. They are commonly converted, 
If their management, into puniihmeiits on induftry r 
and alio, by their unavoidable ineqmdity, are more 
grievios £hni by the real Burden which tiiey impo)e» 

G 5 Tis' 
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'JsA {lufsi&ngt, therefiNp* (Q fee. tbem have ^ lace 
af^&oog any civilu^d pcoj^» 

In ge'neni, all poll-taX6s, even Whfen Aot arbittary, 
which the/ commonly atr. May be eftfeemed ^mgtr-^ 
<^ui; : Beeaofe it is (bti^Cyfor ^ ibr^rdgn t& tdt! «: 
ihtle mote, md ^^k^iMt^, ^ iHt^tH flNitliftd«di^ 
that thefe taxes are apt to become alMg^ltwr 6f pife£: 
five and intolerable. On the other hand, a duty ap* 
on cbmmbditres diecki itfeHT ; koA a pnnc^iii^iS Iboa 
find/ that an increale of the impott is no iiicreafe of 
his revenue. It is not eaiyy therefore, for a J»copIe 
to be altogether rnked b;^ fuch hxeK ' . V ' . 

• - ' i •• . K * «>» Jl » .1 y ., i . ' .' < I . i ' 

HisToaiANS inform ift, that one ()rthetliielr<*aii- 
fes of the dcftruaiohb^the feoMAfN* toe/ Was the at-* 
teration which Constant iNB i&tfoduCed into the fi- 
nances, hy fabllituting an univcttal fpon-taxy*^ in lien 
ofalmoft all ^e dthes^ cufiqmsj-.and exci^Si^ which 

lecnifrly con^po^ed ihc,rcv^nue,of ibj^.^firi. . The 
Pi^P^c¥^*^:;?J^?iFWMcea,-W€j« ^ijnijoj^d apd op- 
prefTed hY^^^,fMcmj^ that they were j^ad to^ take- 
refuge under the 'Conquering arms of the barbarians; 
Hikoft doaui^» OS ihey had &wer Bcce^ey j^d 
le&art» w^s. Ibuad pj:e^h]^ to the re4j^. tyr^n^, 

* ' * • f "v » » 

liowcver levied, fall upon jh^ land at laft. Such an 

opinion 
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opinion m2Y he tifefbl in Bi^itain', by checking the 
landed gentlemen, in whole hands our legiilatare is 
lodged, and making them pre/enre great regard for 
trade and indoifay. But I muft confefs, that this 
pnaciple* tho' firft advanced by a celebrated writer, 
lias {o little appearance of reaibn, that, were it not for 
his authority, it had never been received by any 
l>ody. Every man, to be fure, is defirous of pafhing 
off from himielf the burden of aiiy tsoc, which is im- 
poied, and laying it upon others : But as every man 
lias die iame inclination, and is upon the defeniive; 
no fet of men can be fuppofed to prevail altogether 
in this conteft. And why the landed gent!emaii 
fhould be the vi^im of the whole, and fhould not b^ 
able to defend himfelf, as well as others are, I can- 
not readily imagine. All tradeftnen, indeed, would 
willingly prey upon him, and divide him ainong 
diem, if diey could : But this inclination they air- 
ways hare, tho' no taxes were levied ; and the fame 
methods, by which }fe guards againft the* impofieioii 
of tradefmen before taxes, will ferve him afterward^^ 
and make them fhare the burden with him. 

I SHALL conclude this fubjedl.with obferving, that 
we have, with regard to taxes, an inflance of what 
firequendy happens in political inflitutions, that the 
confequences of things are diametrically oppo£te to 
what we (hould exped on die £rft appearance* 'Tis 
vfgarded as » fundamental maxim of the Tv* kzs h 

G 6 govern- 
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government^ That lAitfirand Signior^ tho* abiplute maf- 
ter of the live$ aod fortunes of each Individ oal^ has no- 
authority to impose a new tax ; and every Otto- 
man prince, who has made fuch an attempt, either 
has been obliged to retra^» or has found the ^tal 
efe£b of his perseverance. One would imagine, that 
this prejudice or eftablifhed opinion were the firmed 
barrier in the world againft opprefTion ; yet ^tis cer- 
tain, that its eifed is quite contrary. The emperor, 
having no regular method of increafing his revenue^ 
mufl allow all the bafhaws and governors to oppreik 
and abufe the fubjeds : And thefe he fqueezes after 
their return from their government. Whereas, if he 
could impo& a new tax, like our European prin- 
ces, bis ihterefi would fo far be united with that of 
hif people, that he would immediately feel the bad 
e^^ of theie diforderly levies of jnoney^ and would 
find, that a pound, raifed by general impofidon^ 
would have leis pernicious e£eds,. than a fhilling 
ken in /b unequal and arbitrary amanner. 
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OfPUBLIcCHBDIT. 

IT appears to have been the common pra£tioe of 
antiquity, to make provifion, in time of peace^ 
for die neceffities of war, and to hoard ap treafnres 
before-hand» as the inftraments either of conqueft oc 
defence ; without truftiog to extraordinary impofts^ 
much left to borrowing, in times of diforder and con- 
Mon. Befides the immenfe fums above mentioned ^ 
which wei« amaflfed by Athens, and by the Pro- 
tEMiBS, and other fucceflbrs of ALBXANiysR; wtf 
leam from Plato t> that the frogai LAcnuEMO^ 
AiANs had^aiib collected' a great treaiure; and Ar« 
aiAN % and Plvtarcw || ipcdfy the riches which. 

• Eflay V. t Atcta. i. t ^^« 3* 

t Plvt. in wta AtEx. He makct thcfo trcafijiet amount 
to So,ooo talents, or about 15 miHiona fterl* QwiHTWt 
Coavivs (Lib. 5. Cap. 1.) fiiyt, that AtsaAiOtxv found ift 
SbffiA above 5O9O00 tak&ti* 

' ' '^ *■ AxBx-- 
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Alexandeh got poileffion of on the conqueft of 
SvsA and Ecbatana» and which were reCerved, 
ibmc of them, from the dmc of Cyrus. If f re- 
member right, the (criptnre alfo mentions the treafore 
of Hezekiah and the Jewish princes; as profane 
hiftory d9e» that of PifiLi* and Persbus» kings of 
Mace DON. The antient republics of Gaul had 
commonly Iai;ge {\um kt reiWe 4-> Every one knows 
the treafure feized in Rqmb by Julius CissARy dur- 
ing the civil wars ; and we £nd afterwards, that the 
wifer emperors, August us, Tiberius, Vespasian^ 
Sevbkus, (ffr. always difcovered the prudent fore- 
fight, of laving great fiims againft any public exi- 
gency. 

0#f the coatnffy, lOur modem expedient, which ha» 
bccxune very general, is to mortgage the paUic reve- 
nues, and to truft that pofterity, during peace, wili 
pay off the incttaobrspic^ oontraHed duiing die pre- 
C9dii^ war : And fhcy h^ing befive their eyes, fi> 
g9od ^ example of their ^ife lathers, have the fame 
prudent reliance on their poflerity ; who, atlaft, &ovx 
neceffity more than choice, are obliged to place the 
fame confidoace in i new poflciity. But nOC to walte 
time in declaiming againfl a pradice which appears 
nxinous, ^beyox^i the evidence of an hundred demon-. 
fttatoont y :it ieemi pfcebty affpfueau^ tjutii^ amicat 

4 Strabo> Lib. 4« 
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maxims mre, rn^!tmrtfp€&t mndi more pfttdent than 
the modern ; even thongh tike latter had been confined' 
within Ibme reaibnable bounds, and had ever, in any 
inftance, been attended with fuch frugality, iH time 
of peaccy as to difcharge the debts incnrfed by an ex- 
penlive war. * For why iliould the cafe be ib very dif* 
ferent between die public and ah individual, as' to 
make as efublifh fuch di&rent maxims of ConduA for 
each ^ If the funds of the former be greater, its 
neceflary expences are prppbrtionably largtr ; . if its 
i rfo nf oe s be moie anmeiousv they ttt wot iafinite i 
and as its £rame fliocM be caktdsied fora mnch loii'r 
gcr duration, than the date -of a'fingle lilby or ei«ft 
of a falhily, it Ihould'emlirace maxims^ large, daraUe» ' 
and generoos, fuftable to diie fc^^fed Extent of its' 
cxiflence. To truft to chances and temporary ex- 
pedients, is, indeed, what ^e neceffity of hcnnan af* 
fairs freqneiuty reduces nstd ; but Whoever voluntarily ^ 
depend oh fucH rbiburces,* hdve not neteffity, but tficir- 
own fiilly', tbsiccufe 'fot ibe^ mislbftunes,' wlien 4ny ^ 
fiich befti diemi '• •- 


•■\ 


Jw tbe^iiCM.of; tf^^OKs: be dangfroas, either fay 
ei^jf^mg jfhe fiate ii^ rafh eptjerprJE^, pr making it 

nqgle£l.fi|il^ry difcijglineir ii^ cpD^n^e of k& nche$ |^ 
die abiUir^ ^qf moftg4fp^$ ^e^ more cer{^ ^d . inevi- 
table ; poverty, impotence^ and fub^ei^iontg/oreiga 

pgwg:9« ' 
•^ Ac- 


AceotiHNG to modern policy, war is attended! 
with every deftniffivc drc omft apc c ; lo&ofinen» in* 
creafe of taxes, decay of commerce, diffipation of 
money, plunder by feaand land. According to an* 
tient maxims, the opening of the public treaiiire, a» 
it produced an uncommon affluence of gold and £1- 
ver, ferved as a temporary encouragement to indoftty^ 
and atoned, in foQie degree, for the inevi|;able cala.- 
xnlties of war» . * . / 

• Wh at dien fhall we fiy lo the new paradox. That 
pfublic incumbrances are, of themielves, advantage* 
ous, independent of the neceflity 4)tf contra^g them ;. 
add that any ftate, even though it were not pref&d by 
a^ foreign enemy, could, not .,poflib|y have embraced a 
wifer expedient for promoting comnaerce and Jiches,. 
than to create &nds, and debts, and taxes, without 
limitation ? Diicourfes, fach as thefe, might naturally 

have pafled for trials of' wit among rhetonci^s^ like 
d^e panegyrics on folly anda.fever^ on £usiiiis and. 
Naap, hj^^ we not &ea fuch ab&rd majdms patron- , 
Biased by great miniilers, and by a* whole par^, 
among us. And thefe puzzling arguments, (for they 
defervr not the name of ipecioas) though tyiey'conld 
not be the foundation of Lord OnFoao'^ eondud; 
for he had more fenfe ; ftrved at leaft to keep hit* 
partisan^ in countenance,' andpeipkxdteiunleti^nid^ 
ihg of thcnation, ' ' - ■'■'■ : : 

Let* 
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Let as examine the con/equence» of public debts» 
both ill our domeftic managementy by their influence. 
on commerce and indufbry; and in our foreign tranA. 
adions, by their efFe£l on wars and negotiations* 

There is a word, which is here in the mouth of 
^tTf body, and which, K find, has alio got abroad* 
and \s much employed by foreign writers *» in imita<^ 
tioD of the English; and this is, cikculation. 
This word ferves as an account of eirery thing; and 
though I confefsy that I have fought for its meaning 
in the prefent fubjecl, ever iince I was a fchool-1>oy, ^ 
I have never yet been able to difcover it. . What 
poffible advantage is there which the nation can reap 
by the eafy transference of flock from hand to hand ? 
Or is there any parallel to be drawn from the circula- 
tion of other commodities, to that of chequer-notes 
and In D I A bonds ? Where a manufaflurer has a quick 
&le of his goods to the merchant, the merchant to the 
(hopkeeper, the fhopkeeper to his cuflomers ; this en* 
livens induffay, and gives new encouragement to the 
firft dealer or the manufa£larer, and all his tradefmenji 
and makes them produce, more anc) better commodi-; 
ties. of the fame fpecies. A flagi^tion is here perni'- . 
dous, wherever it happens ; becanfe it operates back" 
wardv and Hops or benumbs the induilrious hand in 


* M1L0V9 Da Tdtj XAWr in the ^aixifbicli pvUifl^ed itk. 
Fjlancx. ' ' ' 
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its proda6lion of what is ufeful to hatnan life. But 
what produdlion we owe to Change-alley, or even 
what confumption, except that of coffee, an3 pen, ink, 
and pdper, I bavi not yet learned ; nor can one fore- 
see the lo(s or decay of any one beneficial coramcsHre 
or commodity, though that place and all its inhabit 
tants were for ever buried in the ocean. 

But though this term has never been explained by 
thofe who infift fb much on .the advantages that refult 
from a circulation, there (eems, however, to be fome 
benefit of a fimilar kind, arifing from our incum- 
brances : As, indeed, what human evil is tbere, which, 
is not attended with fbme advantage ? This we fiiall 
endeavour to explain, that we may eflimate the weight 
iiriiich we ought to a&ow it. - 

Public iecurities are with us become a kind of 
money, and pafs as readily at the current price as 
gold or filyer. Where-ever any profitable undertaking 
offers itfelf, however cxpcnfive, there are never want- 
ing hands enough to embr&e it ; nor need a trader, 
v^ho has fums in the public ilocks, fear to launch out 
into the moR extenfive trade ; fince he is poflefied of 
funds, which will anfwer the moft {udden demand 
that can be made upon him. No merchant thinks it 
necefiarytokecpbyhimanyconfiderabieGaih* Bank- 
ftock, or India bondsy e^ecially the latter, ferve all 
theftmepiupofes; becadekeeaadii^feof them, or 

pledge 
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jMg^ them to a btoker, in a quai^er of aii hcmr; 
and at tbe fame t}flie they are not idle, <ven when in 
hisfcritoire, but bring him in aconftant revcnnc In 
Hunt, oor national debts fumiihmcitfaants with a Ipe*- 
des of moneys that is continually multiplying in their 
hands, and produces fare gain, befides the profits of 
tJieir commerce. This muft enable them to trade 
nponlefs profit. The* fbiaU profit of the merchant' 
renders the commodity cheaf er« caufes a greater con- 
fumpdon, quickens the labour of the common people,* 
and helps to ipread arts and iaduftry through the 
wbde fodcty. 

There are alfb, we may obfiorvex iaE-NGLAiip,. 

snd in all iiates, which have both commerce and pnb- 

licdito, aictof^iMii^ who are half merchants* half- 
Ao6k<hdders^ and may be Tuppofed wtllhig totraile- 
fof fmall profits j beeaufe commerce is not their prin- 
cipal or fole fapport, and their revenues in the funds 
^c a fure reiburce for themfelves and their families. 
Were there no funds, great merchants would have no 
expedient for realizing or fecuring any part of their 
pto£t, but by making purchaies of land ;* and landJias 
''^^X diiadvantages in eomparifbn of funds. Requiring 
laore care and infpe^tion, it divides the time and at- 
tention of the merchant ; upon, any tempting offer or 
exuaon&ary accidcaiiatrade^ .itiis. iiot fb ea£fy coar 
^'^^ into money ; and as it attra^s too much, both- 
' by 
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by the many natiiral pleafure» it afibrdi,^ and -the a«w 
tt»ority it gives, it ibon coi^veits the dtizen into- the 
coontiy gentleman. Mone men, therpbrt, with large 

flocks and incomef, may natarally be Aippoied. to* 
contiBoe in trade, where there are public debts : and 
this, it muft be owned, is of fbme advantage to com- 
mcrce^ by diminifhing its promts, jtromoting circola.-- 
tion, and encoui aging induftry *• > 

But, in oppofition to diefe two favoarable drcum- 
fiances, perhaps of no very great importance, weigh 
the many difiidvantagcs which attend our public 
debts, in the whole tHt erior ceoonomy of the Hater 
You will find no compaiifon betweea the ill and the 
good which refolt fiom thenu 

.Fifflt Tfs certain, dial aatioaal debts caafr s 
mighty confluence of people and riches to the capital* 
by the great fums which are levied in the provinces 
to pay the intereft of thofe debts ; and perhaps, tooy 
by the advantages in trade above mentioned, which 
they give the merchants in the capital above the reft 
oi" the kingdom. The queflion K Whcdier, in our 

• • On this head, I /hall obfenw^ without lat^Vroptang the 
thread of the afguroent, that Ihe multiplicity of our puhU« 
debts fervcs rather to link the intereft, aod that the more the 
government borrows, the cheaper may they expeft to borrow j 
contrary to firft appearance, and contrary to common opinion. 
The prvfitr of tnde hinre an inftuesce oa sntetcft. Set*. 

cafe. 
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a&, it be for the public intereft» thee b nany pri- 
tvilqgesikoiild^beooiifisnvd on London, which hat 
already Bxavtd at foch an enormoiis fize» and ieema 
M iacreaiing ? Some men are appr^nfiye of the 
confequences. For my part, I cannot forbear think- 
bgy that tho* i3ie head is undoubtedly too big for 
thebody^ yet^that ^^t city is fo happily fitnated, 
that its exceffive bulk caufes lefs inconirenienoe than 
even a imaller capital to a greater kingdom. There 
is more difierence between the prices of all piovifiona 
in Paris and Langubdoc, than bi^ween thofe in 
London and YoRKSHiit^. 

SuMdfy, Public Hocks, being a Jl^nd of paper- 
credit, have all ^he diiadvantages attending ^t ip^ 
cies of money. They baniih gold and filrer from the 
tnoft cottfiderable comiiietce of ^ ^ate, : reduce ^em 
to common circulation, and by that means render all 
provifiqns and labour dearer dian otherwiie .they 
would he* 

THrMy, The taxes which are levied to pay the 
.interefts of thefe debts, are a check upon indufhy, 
Jlieighten the price of labour, and are an oppreffion on 
the poorer fort. 

Fntrthfyt i^s^orelgners poflefs a fliare of our ni« 

tional funds, they render the public, in a manner, tri- 

boCary'to them, and may in iime bccofion the tran^ 

-port of our people and our indttftry. ' 
: - FiftUy, 
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• FfflUfi Ths :grfdleft part of piiblk fbck' Wmg 
miw9YA iai tlvr banfds 'b£ idU ftofAc, mho iimtt oardieir 
vevenne/ Q«r fimdA |riyr gotadi .cncoariigciBeat to wbl 
and ittai6ive Mft. 


Bvr tho' the injmy which arifes Co comnierce and 

sndofiry from oui; public fitn^ wiU apm4r» upon koh 
Jancing the who}^^ yefy poididcrable,. i^i«ttriyjtt}i. In 
comparifonof the prejudice which r^oto* to the.ftasv? 
coafidcredasabody poUdCp whk^inaft fiipport itieif 
10 the fociety of nations, and have vanousi tranfaftiona 
with other ftates> in wars and negotiations. . The iU« 

there, is pore and unmixed, withoot any favourable 
drcotnftance to atdne Ibr it : arid % ain ill -too t£ a 
iiaturetbb'higftdlaildiAoftiihpbftant; ' 

Wfihave, iode^}^ Wen «Qld> ifcacdN^iMihiiciiiio 
weato «pM a«coottt of it» debts ; Aooe tfaiqr «€ flaoft- 
ly 4fi^ amMg om£ihrea* and ha»g as^odi prOperqr 
to one as thiey take from another. 'Tis like tmhaftr- 
ring money from the right hand to th? left; which 
leaves the'peffon neither richer nor pobrer,than,before. 
'^uch loofe rea(bning^ and ipecious compari/oos wiU 
'sdways pa6,' where we jadge not upon* principles. 1 

aik, Is it poiUble, in the nature of things/ to Overbur- 
then a nation with taxes, esren where the ibvereign 
refides amoi\g Jtheim i The very doubt ie^ms ex(f %- 
vagant;. fince 'tis re^juifite jn every comrnqni^fikl^ 
that there be a (;eriain prpportion observed, hpti^eep 

* - the 
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die iftboddM fmi tke idle part of it. But if all oar 
prelent taxies be laortgagei, mvA we iMt iareot new 
OBCs? And ns^ not this natter^ carried to a length 
that is roinoas and deftru^dTe ? 

hi every nation, diere ate always ibme methods of 
kvykg money moxe eafy thafi others, iuitaUe to the 
way of living of the people^ and the commodities 
they make afe o£ In BniTAiv, the cxcifes upon 
malt and beer afibrd a rery large revenue } becauie 
die operations of malting and brewing are very tedi- 
-oas» and are impoffible to be concealed ; and at the 
iame time, thefe commodities zpc not (b abfolutely 
neceflary to life, as that the raifi^g tHeir price would 
very much affect the poorer Tort. Thefe taxes bein^ 
an mortgaged, what difficulty to find new Ones ! ivhat 
vexation and rain of the poof I ' ' 

Duties npon confmnptkHii are moiecqaal and 
99fy tban thofe upon poMbi^t. ^^Miat a I06 to ^ 
pttbitc, that the former are aU'exha^fkd, and tint;w^ 
mnft have recourfe to diie more grievous HictivKl ef 
lerying- taxes! ........ 

Were all the proprietors of land only ftewards to 
the public, muft not neceility force them to pra^ife 
all the arts of oppreiGon afed by fbewards^ wher^ the 
sH^snct or negligence of the pioprietor render ihfiiB 
fecme againft enquiry ? 

It 
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It mil faaxt be afferted, that no bounds <Migfat 
ever to be fet to national debts ; and that the pub- 
lic would be no weaker, were twelve or fifteen fiiil- 
lings in the pound, land-tax, mortgaged, with all the 
present cuftoms and exciies. There is fomething 
therefore in the cafe, beiide the mere transferring of 
property from one hand to another. In 500 years, 
the pofterity of thoie now in the coaches, and of 
thofe upon die boxes, vnXL probably have changed 
places, without affis£Ung die public by thcfe revo- 
lutions. 

1 MUST confefs, that there is a^ Grange fupinenefs, 
from long cuftom, crept into all ranks of men, widi 
regasd to public debts, not -unlike what divines fb ve- 
hemendy complain of with regard to their religious 
dodlrines. We all own, that the moft fanguine ima* 
gination cannot hope, either that this or any future 
sninifiry wfll be poflefibd of fttch rigid and fleady (rn- 
gality, as to . makfe ^y jconfiderabl^ progreis in the 
jiKymtnt of oar debts.; or that the £tiiauon of h^ 
leign aJair^ will, for any Ipqg time, allow them lei- 
ftre and tranquility for fuch an undertaking *. IFifat 

then 

* In txmcB of peace and fecnrity, When alone it is poffible to 
pay debt, the monied intereft are averle to receive partial pay- 
ments, which they know not hovr to difpofe of to advantage | 
and the landed inteieft are av^rre.to continue the taxes reqnlfitc 
for that pnrpofe. Why therefore £bou]d a nainiAer p^rfevere in 
1 astafure fo diiagreeable to all parties ? For the iake, I foppofe, 

of 
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then is to becoTne of us ? Were wc ever fo good Chrift- 
ians, and ever fo reiigned to Providence ; this, me- 
thinksy were a carious queftton, even confidered as a 
Speculative one, and what it might not be altogether 
impoffible to form.fome conjedturai folutipn of. The 
events here will depend little; «(pon the contingencies 
of battles, negotiations, intrigues and fafUons. There 
ieems to be a natural progrefs of things, which may 

guide our reafoning. k% it would have required bu( 
a moderate ihare of prudence, when we firil begaa 
this practice of mortgaging, to have foretold, from 
Ae nature of men and of minif^n; that things would 
neceflarily be carried to the length we fee ; fo now 
that they have at lad happily reached it, it may not 
be difficult to guefs at the coniequences. It muil, in* 
deedy be one of theie two events ; either the nation 
mufl defbx>y public credit, or public credit will de- 
ihoy the nation, 'Tis impoffible they can both fub- 
£ft, after tne manner they have been hitherto mana-' 
ged, in this, as well as m fbme other nations. ' 

' There was, ixAt^^. ar&heme for di« piiiy^idnt ^ 
oar debts> which was prc^fed by an exccUen( citi- 

•f 8 pofteri,€y, which hjs will never (ee, or of a few reafonabl^ 
refledlinj^ people, whoife united intereft, perhaps^ will not be abhr 
tt» Yecnre tfm^ the' fertlleft litimmgh mUMOLAiJOv 'Tis,fflot. 
11(dl>i Wf ftidllciftr i^sd j(to]^ 'mlll^ltf foM a politieiao;; .jWtth 
K^afd *0;_thef«^.J|?«t9w ^pftrtt^ti^e aia]^^ o£ foU^cs^ jOi miniii-^ 
^rs are expert enou^. 

* Vol. II# ^ H zen, 
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acD»Mt.HuTCHi))80N» alcove thii^ty years ago, and 
which was much approved of by fome men of fenfc» 
but never was likely to take effed. He aflerted, that 
there was a faUacy in imaginiog that the public owed 
tfai» debt; for ihit really evtry individual owed a 
proportional (hare of it| and paid, in^hi» taOEes, a pro* 
portidnalifaareof theintereft» befide the expences^ 
levying thefe taxes. Had we not better, th6n» fays 
he, make a proportional diflribatlon of Ae debt &- 
mong usy and each of as contnbute a fmn Adtable te 
his property, and by that meaits difeharge at onee all 

our fupds and public mortgages? He feems nor td 
have confideredj tha« the laborious p06r pay a ctjnfi- 
derabfe part of the taxes by their annual eonfumptions,' 
tho* they could not advance, at once, a j^roportional 
part of the fum feqiiited. Not to mention, thatpro- 
. pcrty in money and Hock in trade might eaiily be 
concealed or difeuifed; and that yifible property Tq 
lands and houfes would really at .lafl anfwer for the 
whole : An inequality and oppreilion which nevef 
w^uld l^itibHiittBd to. But the;' tkis pnjea it iia<^er 
likely to bfce place ; -tis i^gltoget^er imj^mbabicy 
th4t when the nation becomr heartily fick of their 
debtst and. zxt ipruelly opp^^ed i)jf tie^^ ibmecia-' 
ringprojeftoi? wayafife w^ ifi§qi»igf,f^;^M^4^ 
theit^ difcharge*. . AAd aspttbUi^iffi^tiwiUjbegiB* hfi 
d^t tiiite»^to' be'ji4xttls''fj^r'-^e^te«d't^eh%ffi: 
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defiroy it, as happened in Fr akcs ; and in this man- 
ner it will Jii of the do 3 or *: 

BvT *tts more praMic, that the breach of nabon- 
al &idi will be the neccflary efieft of wart, defeats^ 
misfortunes, and puUic calamitiei* or even perh^ 
of vidbories and oonqoefts. I mull coqMs» when. I 
fee princes and ilate& fighting and quarrelUi^, amidft 
tbeir dthxSf funds, and public morl^ges, it alwayv 
brings to my Blind a match of cudgd-pUyiag foo^ 
in a China ihop. How can k be expe^ed, that ib« 
vereigns will ^piare a fpeciea of |aroperty» which is per. 
nicious to then^eives and .to tlie peblic, when they 
have fo little compaflion m& lives and pfoi^crtittf^ 
which are u(e&l to bodi ? Let the time cenir {ami. 

* Some neigbbouriag ftates pn^^ife an eafy ezpedknt, by 
vMck they lighten their public debts. The Fszncb have % 
^i>ftoB (at the KoMAKt formerly had) of augmentbg their 
flMMy 5 aid thk tht- nItioB Hm been fo much familiarired to« 
^Wit hnitr aot pohfit ertditi tho* it beyealTy cuttlttg 6if at 
«Bce, bgr an ^^t ii» f»idiiif their delftt. TheHKiTCHdi- 
sualk the iatefeft, without the con&nt of thefir creditors ; or, 
which is the fame thing, they arbitrarily tax the fttods a;^¥iell at 
^^er property. Coold we pra^fe either of thefe methods, we 
oeed aefer be oppreiftd by tSie na^nat debt ; and 'tis not hn* 
(oftbtebte one of thefe, e# kfs^ other ntethod, may,, at Sill td- 
veacinci, be tfied, «o the aupnentatiQn of our iifemobrifices 
>nd jifliniifiira. • 9ttt peo^ i»thit cenoCiy tte h good nite- 
^iipon whatever rtgptfdt thdr isttareft, that inch a ptadloe 
^U (lecei?e no body ^ and public credit will probably tumblt at 
OACe by ib dangerous a trial. 

H 2 furely 
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furely it will come) when the new funds, created for 
the exigencies of-the year, are not fubfcribed to, and 
raife not the money projeded. Suppofe, either that 
the cafh of the nation is ej^haufted ; or that our faith, 
which has been hitherto fo ample, begins to fail us. 
Sappoie, that, in this diftrefs; the nation is threaten- 
ed with ^n invafion, ; a rebelKon is fufpefted or broke 
oat at home; a iquadron cannot be equipped for 
want of pay, viAuals, or repairs; or even a foreign 
fobiidy cannot be advanced. What muf^ a prince or 
minifler do in fuch an emergence ? The right of felf- 
prefervation is analienable in every' individual, much 
more in every community. ' And the folly of our 
fiatefinen muH then be greater than the folly of thofe 
who firft contraded debt, or, what is^ more, than that 
of thofe who trailed, or continue to truft this fecurity, 
if thefe ftatefmen have the means of fafety in their 
hands, and do not employ them. The funds, cre- 
ated and mortgaged, will, by that time, being in a 
la{ge yearly revenue, fufficiisnt for the defence and fe- 
curity of the^ation : Money is perhaps lying in the 
exchequer, ready fbr the difcharge of the cjuarterly 
intfcreft : Neceffity calls, fear urges, reafon exhort^ 
companion alone, exclaims : The money will immedi* 
ately be (eized for the current ftrvice» qnder the moft 
folomn proteftattoiis, pin-hap^ of being infmediately 
replaced. But no more is re<|Bifee. The "whole fa- 
bric, already totttering, falls to the ground, and bu- 
ries thoufands in its ruins. And this, I think, may 

be 
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be called the natural death of public credit : For to 

this period it tends as naturally as an animal body to 

its d isolation and deHrudlion f. 

^ The SB 

^ So great dupes are the generality of mankind, that, not« 
'withf^anding fuch a violent fliock to public credit, as a rolun- 
tary bankruptcy in England would occafion, it would not 
probably be long, ere credit would again revive in at flourifliing 
a condition as before. The prefent kihg of Fbancb, during 
the late war> borrowed money at lower intereft than ever his 
grandfather did \ and as low as the British parJiament, com- 
paring the natural rale of intereft in both kingdoms. And tho* 
men are commonly more governed by what they have feen, than 
by what they foresee, with whatever certainty 5 yet pmmifes, 
proteftati<»8, fair appearances, with the allurements of prefent 
iatereft, have fuch powerivl intereft as few are able to refift. 
Maakind are, in all ages> caught by the fame baits : The fame 
tricks, played over and over again, ftill trepan them. T^e 
heights of popularity aad *patriotifm are ftill the beaten road to 
power and tyranny ; flattery to treachery $ ftanding armies to 
arbitrary government i and the glory of God to the temporal in- 
tereft of the dergy. The fear of an everlafting deftru6lion of 
credit, allowing it to be an evil, is a needlefs bugbear, A pru- 
dent man, in reality, would rather lend to the public immedt* 
ately after they had taken a fpunge to their debts, as at prefent } 
as much at an opulent knave, even tho* one could not force him to 
pay, is a preferable debtor to an honeft bankrupt ; For the former, 
in order to carry on bufinefs, may find it his intereft to difcharge 
bis debts, where they are not exorbitant : The latter has it not in 
his power. The reafoning of Tacitus, Hif* //i.3. as it is eter- 
nally Xx%tp as voy sppticable to our prefent cafe. Sed vutgut ad 

H 3 magnitudintm 
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-These two events, fuppoied above, are calami 
tous, but not the moil calamitoas. Thousands are 
hereby (acrificed to the fafety of millions. But we 
are not without danger, that the contrary event may 
take place, and that millions may be facrificed for 
ever to the temporary fafety of thoufands *. Oar 

popular 


wmgnituJitum hemefichnm cJkrM : Sfhijpmmt fy ifjtie femmh 
e^batur : Af^ud fc^tnin cmjffk hatehantur, fa ntfiu dari nepie 
acctpif JmimA refmbticMf poterani. The public is a debtor, whom 
no man can oblige to ]Kiy. The only check which the creditors 
have on it, is the intereft of prelenring credit \ an iotescfl-, 
which may eafily be everbalasced by a vefy gfcat debt, and by a 
difficult and extraordinary emeagence, even fuppofing that cre- 
dit inrecoTerable^ Not to ncDtloD, that apreicAtncdeffityoftm 
farces ftates into meafurf s whicli are, fhridly fpealuai^ ag4^^ 
their intereft. 

* I hare heard it has been computed, that the whole creditors 
ef the public, natives and foreigners, amount only to i7,ooo, 
Theie make a figure at prefent on their income \ but, in cafe of 
• public bankruptcy, would, in an inftaat, become the lowe#, 
as well as the moft wretched of the people. The dignity and au- 
thority of the landed gentry and nobility is much better leotcd j 
and would render th« contention very uoefual* if-«ver wc mmt 
%o that extremity. One would indtaato MB0» to this esiant a 
very aeir period, fuch as half a €ffiit»«y,'had not o|ir. firthan* 
pi'oyhecies of this kind been already found falUciqus, by ^e du- 
ration of our public credit, Co much be)ond aU reafonable ea- 

pe^lati.n. When tlie aftrologers in FaAXCft were every yeaf 
fcrstellins the death of Hakry IV. IMefelkvih fay&he, mtfj^ 
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popular government, perhaps, will render it difikult 
or dangerous for a minifler to venture^ on fo dcfperatc 
ftn expedient, as that of a voluntary bankraptcj'. 
And tho* the houfe of Lords be altogether com- 
pofed of the proprietors of lands, and the honfe of 
Commons chiefly ; and confequcntly neither of them 
can be fuppofed to haire great property in the fmids : 
Vet the connexions of the members may be fo great 
with the proprietors, as .to rmder them more tena- 
cious of public faith, than prudence, policy, or even 
juHice, ilri^ly fpeaking, requires. And perhaps, too, 
OUT foreign enemies, or rather enemy (for we have 
but one to dread) may be fo politic as to difcover, 
that our (afety lies in defpair, and may not, therefore, 
ihow the danger, open and barefaced, till it be ine- 
vitable. The balance of power in Europe, our 
grandfathers^ our fathers, and we, have all juflly ef« 
teemed too unequal to be preserved without our at- 
tention and affiflance. But our children,- weai^ with 
the fhuggle, and lettered with incumbrances, may 
fit down fecure, and fee their neighbours opprefTed 
and conquered ; till, at lad, they themfelves and their 
creditors lie both at the mercy of the conqueror. And 
this may properly enough be denominated the violent 
dtatb of our public credit- 
it right at laft. We ihall, therefore, b» more cautious than t» 
^ affign any predfe date j and fhall content ourfelves with pointine 
out Che eveiit \h (enaral. 

H 4 These 
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These Ibem to be the events which are not very 
remote, and which reafon forefees as dearly almoft 
as ihe can do any thing that lies in the womb of 
time. And tho' the antients maintained that, in or- 
der to reach the gift of prophecy^ a certain divine 

fury or madnefs was requifite, one, may lafely affirm, 
that, in order to deliver fuch prophecies as thefe, no 
more is necefiary, thaa merely to be in one*s fenfes, 
free from the influence of popular madneis and de« 
luficn» 
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Of SOME Remarkable Customs; 

I Small obferve three remarkable cuftoms in three 
celebrated governments ; and (hall conclude from 
the whole, that all general maxims in politics ought 
to be eftabliihed with great referve ; and that irre« 
gular and extraordinary appearances are frequently 
difcovered in the mord, as well as in the phyfrcd 
world. The former, perhaps, we can better account 
for, after they happen, from iprings and principles^ 
of which every one has, within himielf, or frtim ob- 
vious obfervation, the fbongeft afTurance and con- 
vidion : But 'tis often fully as impoffible for human 
pmdence, beforehand, to foreiee and foretel them. 

I. Oni wonld think it efiential to every fupreme 
coancil or aiTembly, which debates, that intire liberty' 
of ipeech (honid be granted to every member, and 
that all motions or rea&nings ihould be received, 
which can any way tend to iUuflrate the point under 
deliberation* One would condude, with fiiU greater 
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aiTurance, that, after a motion was made^ which w% 
voted and approved by that ailemblx ^ w^k^^/hy k* 
gifiature is lodged, the member who made the mo- 
tion muft for ^ver be exempted from farther trial or 
inquiry^ fiat no political maxim can, at irft iight» 
appear more undi^utabie, than that he muft, at leaft, 
be feoired from all inferior jurifdidion; and that 
nothing lefi than the iiune Apreme kgididse a&m- 
bly, in their fubfequent meetings, coald render him 
accpuntable for thofe motions and harangues wluch 

they had before approved o£ But theie axioms* 
however irrefragable they may appear, have all failed 
in the Athenian government, from caiifes and prin- 
ciples too, which appear almoft inevitable. 


Bft the y^Mtpn^wtifmoytm «r indiMment tiftitegeiUfj^ 
(tho* it has ftot been remarked by »itiquanes or 
coinmentatora) any .man was tried and puniOied in a 
oommon court of judicature, for any law which had 
pafied Bpon his motion^ in the aiTefflbly of the peo- 
ple, 'H chat law i^>peared to the court unjn^, or preju- 
dicial ~fo the pubtk. Thtts DsMO^THENEe, fimfing 
that fhip-money.was levied irregularly, and that the 
poor bore the iame bu4>den as the rich h\ equipping 
the gallxea* correfted this inecpialky by a very nfefil 
law, which proportioned the expenc* to the revenue 
and hi£ome of each indiyidnal. He moved §ap this 
jbnr in die a£embly ; he pioved it» adt antages * ; he 

convinced 
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conTiQced thepeople^^eiMiljr Icgiflatore in Atrbns s 
die law pafiedy and was canied into execotion : And 
ytt he was tried in a criminal court for that law» apon 
the complaint of the rich, who refented the alteration lia 
had intr^^uced into the finances *. He was indeed 
acquitted, upon proving anew ih^ ulefulnefs of thia 

KIW« 

Cte SIPHON moved in the ailembly of the people, 
that particular honours fhould be conferred^ on Da* 
MOST H EKS8, as ou a dttxen afibdUoaate and nfeful to 
the commonweakh : The people, convinced of this 
trothg voted thofe honours: Yet was Cte siphon 
tried by Uie y^afu itm^m9<t(M9, It was aflerted, among 
9ther topics, that Dsmostuekes was not a goodciti- 
aen, nor ai&dionate to the commonwealth : And the 
oratOT was called upon to defend his friend, and con- 
fequendy himfelf ; which he executed by that fublime 
piece of eloquence, that has evar fince been the ad- 
miration of mankind. 

A^TER the battle of CnisaovEA, a law was 
pafied, upon the motion of Hyper ides, giving li-* 
berty to flaves, and inrolling them in the troops f • 

On 

• ProCrisiiPKoifTE. 

"f Plvta-bc^9s in vita decern oratorum, Demostkenxs 
gives a different account of this law* Contra A^iitogitojs* 
§rat^ n. He feys, That its purport was, to under the mrif4»t 
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On aecoant oftkis Uw» t^e pratpr was .afterward 
tried by the indidniebt above mentioned* and de- 
fended himielf, among other . topics, by that ftroke 
celebrated by Plvtarch and Long in us. ft *waf 
not /, faki he^ that movai fir thit Ln^f: It *wai thF 
mctJJHiei of nuar ; it was tht battle ^CHi£a0NBA. 
The orations of Demosthenes abound with n^any 
inflances of trials of this nature, and prove clearly, 
that nothing was more commonly pradifed. 

The Athenian Democracy was fuch atomiiltaary 
government, as we can Scarce form a notion of in the 
prefent age of the world. The whole coUe£tive bo- 
dy of the people voted in every law, wi^out any li^ 
mitation of property, without any diftindion of 
rank, without controul from any magiftracy or fe- 
naie * ; and confequently wilfhout regard to order, 
juftice, or prudence. The At h e n i ans foon became 
feniible of the mifchiefs attending this^ conftitution ; 
But being averie to the checking themfelves by any 
mie or reftridion, they r efolved, at leaft, to checK 

imrf/utf, or to reftoie the privilege of 'bearing offices to thofe 
who had been declared incapable^ Perhaps thefe were both 
claufe* of the fame law. 

* The fenate of the Bean was only a Ie(s numerous moB, cho* 
fen bj lot from among the people \ and their atltliority waa not 
great. 

their 
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tbek demagogues or cpunfellors, by the fear of future 
puniihment and inquiry. They accordingly inHitutjcd 
this remarkable law ; a law efleemed fo eileatial to' 
their government^ that ^schinbs inMa on it as a 
known truth> that, were it aboliihed or negleded» it 
were impoilible for the Democracy to fuhfifl f. 

The people feared not any ill confequenccs to li- 
berty from the authority of the criminal courts ; be-» 
caufe thefe were nothing but very namerdus juries, 
chofen by lot from among the people. And they con* 
fidered themHves juftiy as in a ilate of pupillage ; 
where they had an authority, after they came to die 
nfe of rea(bn, not only to ictra^l and controul what- 
ever had been determined, . but to punilh any guar- 
dian for meafures whijch they had embraced by his 

perfuaiion,^ The fame law had place in Thebes | . 
and for the fame reafon. 

It appears to have been an ufnal pradice fai 
Athens, on the efbddifliment of any law efleemed 

•f* Is Ctssxphontkm. *Tis remarkable, that the firftftep 
after the dinblution of the Democracy by Ckitias and the 
Thirty, was to annul the yga<pn wa^ayof^w, as we learn from 
Dkmosthknks xura T1/140X. The orator in this oration gives 
us the words of the law, eft'ablifhiiig the y^^^n <r«;aw/(««r, pag* 
297. ex edit, Aldi. And he aocounts for it> from th« fiune 
principles that we here reafon apom 

' " * very 
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very afefnl or popular, to prohibit for ever its abro- 
gaoon and repeal. Thus the demagogue, who di^- 
vcrted all the ptibfic revenues to the fupport of fiiows 
and fpe6:acles, ma^ it erimina} ib much as to move 
for a repeal of this law f . Thus Leptines 
moved for a law, not only to recal aH theimmanifies 
formerly granted,* bat to deprive the people for the 
Ittture of the power of granuog any more :|:; Thus 

$A bUls of^s^tUUQdel? j| ^^rc forbid, or Uws that s£kSt 
4K)9 ArifEN'XANy wltJbouC- extending to the whde 

com^ionwe^kh- Tbefe abford claiifes, by which the 

kgifiature vainly attempted to hind itfelf for evei^ 

pt^oeeded finm aa tmiveriU 6te6 of the levjQr ami 

inoonftnicy of the people. 

11. A. WHEEL withiA a wheel, fuch as we obferve 
in the German empire, is confidered by Lord 
Shaftesbury • as an abfurdity in politics ; But what 
mult we fey'to twoeqtml wheels, which govern the 
ikme poUneai maohine, wuhont any nmtual check* 
cpntrpul, or fubordination ; and yet preferve the 
gre^teft harmony and concord ? To eflablilh two 
di^indt legiflatures, each of which pofleffes fuU and 

} nxMM.'r..r#««r«tA^9T« 

9^ "OzHOST , contra Atii9tt0'ttATtf4, 

• £flayoa.the freedom of wit axldfhiim^in> P*tt|. §W« 

abfolute 
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jMefale aadiority whhin itMf, and fbnds in no need 
of the other's affifl&nce, In order to give validity to its 
z&s; this may appear, beforehand > altogether im- 
pnfikabley as long as men are adaated by the paf- 

fions of ambition 9 emulation) and avarice^ which 
bare been hitherto their chief governing principles. 
And (honld I alTert, that die ftate I have in my eye was 

divided into two diflind fa£tions, each of which pie* 
dominated in a diftind legiflature, and yet produced 
no clafhing in thefe independent powers; the fuppo* 
fition may appear almoft incredible. And if, to asg* 
ment the paradox, I fhould affirm, that this disjoint* 
cd, irregular government, Wa^ the moft afUve, tri- 
umphant, and illufirioos commonwealth, that ever 
yet appeased on the il^e of the woidd $ lihould cer. 
tainly be told, that fuch a political cfatmeca was as ab- 
furd as any vifion of the poets. But there is no need 
for iearchiag long, in order to prove the resdity of the 
£aireg9i«g A^pofidons : Foir this was adaally the 
cafe with the Roman republic. 

The legiflative power was there lodged both in 
the cmitia. ctnturiata and comitia iri&ufa. In the for- 
mer, 'tis well known, the people voted according to 
ikicix^cenjus ; & that when the firH clais was unani* 
motts, tha' it contained not, perhaps^ the hundreddi 
part of the commonwealth, it determined the whole • 
and, with the authority of the fenate, cAabliA^ed a 
law* In the latter, every vote was alike ; and as 

the 
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the authority of the fenate was not there reqm&te, 
the lower people intirely prevailed, and gave law to 
the whole flate. In all party -divifions, at £rft be- 
tween th(: Patricians and Plebeians, afterwards 
between the nobles and the people, the intereft of the 
Ariiiocracy was predominant in the ^ft legiHatuK $ 
that of the Democracy in the fecond : The one could 
always deHroy what the other had eflabliihed : Nay, 
^he one, by a fudden and unforeieen motion, might 
take the dart of the other, and totally annihilate its 
rival, by a vote, which, from the nature of the con- 
flitution, had the full authority of a law. But no fiich 
conteft or flruggle is obferved in the hiftory of Rome : 
No inflance of a quarrel between theie two legif. 
latures ; tho^ many between the parties that governed 
in each. Whence arofe this concord, which may feem 
(b extraordinary ? 

The legislature eftablifhed at Rome, by the autho- 
rity ofSERvius TuLLius, was the comiia centtiH" 
ittOf which, after the expuliion of the kings, render- 
ed the government, for ibme time, altogether ariflo- 
crattcal. But the people, having numbers and force 
on their fide, and being elated with frequent con- 
quers and vidlories in their foreign wars, always pre- 
vailed when pufhed to extremities, and firil extorted 
from the fenate the magiftracy of the tribimes, and 
then the legiflative power of the €9mitia trihuta. It 
then behoved the nobles to be more careful than ever 

not 
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not to provoke the people. ' For befide the force 
which the latter were always pofTefled of, they had 
now got pofleffion of legal authority, and coald in* 
(lantly break in pieces any order or inflitution which 
diredly dppofed them. By intrigue, by influence, 
by money, by combination, and by the reipe£k paid 
their chara£ler, the nobles might often prevail, and 
diredk the whole machine of government : But had 
they openly fet their comfiia eeniuriata in oppofltioa 
to the iriiuta, tbey had foon loft the advantage of that 
inflitution, together with their confuls, praetors, e- 
ciiles, and all the magiilrates eleded by it. But the 
<mitta trihtttay not having the f^me reafbn for re- 
fpefUng the centuriata^ freqaendy repealed laws fa- 
vourable to the Ariflocracy i They limited the autho-' 
nty of the nobles^ prote^edthe.peqple^m oppref* 
fion, and controlled, the anions of the fenate and 
magiftracy. The cmturiata, found it convenieAt al- 
ways to fubmit ; and tho' equal ini authority, yet bc-^ 
ing inferior in po^er, d ur ft never .dirc£Uy give any, 
ihock to the other legiflature, cither by repealing^its 
^ws, cr eftablifliing laws, which, it forelaw, would 
foon be repealed by. it. 

No inllance is found of any oppoiition or ftruggic 
between thefe comiiia \ except one flight attempt of 
this kind, mentioned by Appian in the third book 
of his civil wars. Mark A*nthony, refolving to 
deprive Decimus Brutus of the government of- 

Cisal- 
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Cisalpine Gavl, railed in the Forum; and called 
one of the comhia, in order to prevent the meeting 
of the other, which had been ordered by the fena?e. 
But affairs were then fallen into fuch confuiion, and 
the Roman conftitulion was fb near its final difib' 
luti6n, that no inference can be drawn from fuch an 
expedient. This conteft, befides, was founded more 
On form than party. It was the fenate who ordered 
the comltla trihutay that thqy might obilru£l the 
meeting of the ceniuriata^ which, by the conlHtution, 
bx at leaft forms of the government, could alone dif- 
pofe of provinces, 

CiCfiRO was recalled by the wnitta etnturlaiaf the' 
baniOied by the triintff, that is, by z plthi/cifum. Bot 
his b^Oiment, we may obfenre, never was conftdered 
as a legal dedd, arifing from the free choice and incli^ 
nation of the people. It was always afcrxfaed to die 
violence alone of Cl-odi us, and' the difcrders intro- 
duced by him into the government. 

III. Th E thir4 cuftom which we propofed to cib* 
(erve, regards England ; and tho^ it be not ib im* 
portant as thofe which we have pointed out in 
Athens and Rome> it is no lefs (ingular and re- 
markable. 'Tis a maxim in politics, which we rea- 
dily admit as undifputed and univerfal. That a power, 
however great> when granted by law to an eminent 
magiftrate, Is not h dangerous to liberty, as an au- 
thority. 
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thority, however iBConfiderablCy which he acquires 
from violence aod afurpation. For, befides that the 
law always liniits cy;cry power which it beftows, the 
very receiving it as a conceifion eftabiifhes the autho- 
rity whence it is derived, and preTerves the harmony 
of the con&itutioQ. By the fame right that one pre- 
rogative is aflUmed without law, another may alfi) 
be claimed, and another, with fiill greater facility ; 
while th^ £r(l ufurpations both ferve as precedents to 
the following, and give force to maintain them. 
Hence the heroism of Hampden, who foibined the 
whole violence of royal profecucion, rather than pay 
a tax of twenty killings not impofed by parliament; 
hence the care of all English patriots to guard 
againil the firft encroachiQents of the crown ; and 
hence alone the eid&eiice, at this day, of £nolis« 
liberty. 

Tus&£ is, however, one occafion, where the par- 
liament has departed from this maxim ; and that is, 
in the prejjtng of feamen. The exercife of an illegj 
power is here tacitly permitted in the crown ; and 
tho' it has frequently been under deliberation, how 
that power might be rendered legal, and granted, un- 
idcr proper reftridions to the {bv^-efgn, no fafe exp^ 
dient coold ever be propoied for tha« purpofe, and the 
danger to liberty idways appeared greater from law 
tian from ofurpation. While this pow^ is exercifed 
tojio other end chatf to aian the aavy, piefi t^iliingiar 
« fabxnit 
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fubmit to it, from a ienfe of its ufe and neceifity ; sad 
the iailorsi who are alone aife^ed by it, find no body 
to fupport them> in claiming the rights and privileges 
which the law grants, without diftindion, to all £no- 
LiSH fabjeSs, £ut were this power, on any occa- 
fion, made an inftrument of fadlion or miniflerial ty- 
ranny, the oppofite fa&ion, and indeed all lovers of 
their country^ would immediately take the alarm, and 
fupport the injured party; the liberty of English- 
men would be air<^rted ; juries would be implacably ; 
and the tools of tyranny, a£Ung both againft law and 
equity, would meet with the feverefl vengeance. On 
the other hand, were the parliament to grant fucb an 
authority, they would probably fall into one of thefe 
two inconveniencies : They would either bellow k 
under fo mai\y reftridions as would make it lofe its 
effeds, by cramping the authority of the crown ; or 
they would render it fo large and comprehen6ve, as 
-might give occadon to great abufes, for which we 
could, in that cafe, have no remedy. The very ille- 
gality of the power, at prefent, prevents itsabufes, by 
affording fo eafy a remedy againft them. 

I PRETEND not, by this reafoning, to exclude aM 
poflibiUty of contriving a regifter for feamen, which 
might man the davy^ without being dangerous to li- 
berty. I only obferve, that no fadsfa^ry fcheme of 
that nature has yet been propofed. Rather than ad- 
opt any prqjedk hitherto inveHed, we Goadnne a 

pmAice 
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» 
pra£Uce feemingly the mod abfujrd and unaccountable. 

Authority, in times of full internal p^ace and con- 
cord, is armed againft law. A continued and open 
ufurpation iu the crown is permitted, amidft the 
greatcft jealoufy and watchfulnefe in the people ; nay 
proceeding from thofc very principles : Liberty, in a 
country of the higheft liberty, is left intirely to its own 
defence, without any countenance or protedtion : The 
wild ftate of nature is renewed, in one of the moft ci- 
vilised ibcieties of mankind ; And great violences and 
diforders among the people, the moft humane and the 
beft natured, are committed with impunity ; while the 
one party pleads obedience to the fupreme magifirate, 
the other the ian^on of fundamental laws. 
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Of thePopyz>ootN«s0 of AvTiBiiT Nations^. 

THBRE 19 veiy little gronnd, ehber from reafon 
©r experkfi^ey to condndc the unxverk eternal 
or incorrHJptiMe. Tlte continu^t and rapid motion of 

* An in^emottfwrkey Jias boaMonod tiui<difbo«tfe«ilh.anifi^ 

iWe^ foil of |^itBii«i«, eruditian) an^^ gpcui feaie. 3o ieanied » 
refutation would have made the author fufpe£^, that his rtafos- 
ings were entirely overthrown, had I^e not ufed the precautioa, 
from the beginning, to keep himfelf on the fceptical fide ^ and 
h»viiig't^ken^ii advantage «of the' ground^ he Vfii tiahki, 
tb^* witiriBiich iofdcicar foNe% ta j^rtArtt hmfktf A«m a 'tocst 
abltat. rThal R/nretcnd B c uitlgmtu ^ «ill . alvajrt ^oA, tYihpte hit 
antB^oniib is £o entrenched, that i^ wiU, fa^ verjr difficuj^ $o fM«f •« 
hinu Vaxko, in fuch a fituadoo, could defend husielf agji^nft. 
Hannxbal, Pharmaces againft Casak. The author,. 
however, very wHIingly acknowledges, that his antagpnift has 
dbte^d-many Mlfiakes BtAlh fn' his autHoriiies and re~afon!fl|Y ^ 
iMf^m» khftii^ eftti^lf ta that gendesraii^ is^digeike, 4h^ 
mmr-m^^f^ *>*(« .8<A:miia»k)M.' lA^'tiklB edMloii^' kd^mmt 
t9$^hm¥fmtfSfmfi'im^aBaA piottckref#oAt^ aad tlieJia»lQ 

mat- 
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matter, the violent revolutions with which every part 
h agitated, the changes remarked in the heavens, the 
plain traces as well as tradition of an univer(al deluge, 
or general coxxvuliion^of the elements; ^ all the& prove 
ilrongly the mortality of this febric of the world, and 
its pafiage, by corruption or diflblution, from one ftate 
or .order to another^ It muft, ther^ore, have its in- 
fancy, youth, manhood, and old age, as well as each 
individual form whidi It contains; and 'tis profaable, 
that, in all thefe variations, man, equally with every 
animal and vegetable, will partake. In the fionrifh- 
ing age of the world, it may be expedied, that the 
human fpectes fhbiild poiiefs greater vigour bodi of 
mind and body, more profperous health, higher fpi- 
rits, longer life, and a ftronger inclination and power 
of generation. But if the general fyflem of things, 
and human fociety of courfp,.have any inch gradual 
sevolatioB9» they are too fio>V'to be diicemibie in that 
ihort pkriod. which ii compnlheiided by hiftery- and 
ttadidoii'. • Stamre and foitfc iff body, length of Itfe, 
even courage and extent of genius, feem hitherto to 
have been naturaify, in; all ages,, pretty much the 
ijimfv The, arts ^ndfcien^e^^pip^eed, bavejouriihed. 
in.^e ^P^, ?Ji<i iay.^ ,<}^j3a)5e4 inr?|)<^t}W55>: t8»t. w^ 

grttltail perie^iidtt»'flfmoh§ bnerpeople^ -ihefomkn p9t'^^ 
haps totally unknowa to aU the neighbbimiig'iuitionft; 

and 
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and tbo' they, innYerfally decayed in ww- age; yet in a 
fiicceediag generation they again revived* ^d diBoiCed 
tbemielves over the world. As £», tberefbre, as ob« 
fervation reaches, there is no univer^ difference diA 
cemiUe in the .^human fpecies :. And tho' it were al- 
Wed, that ^the univeife, hke an animal body, had*. 
a nataral prdgrefs from infancy to old age ; yet as it 
mail ftill be uncertain whether, at pfelcnt, it be ad-' 
vancingto its point of perfeflion, or declining from 
it, we cannot thence prefuppofe any decay in human 
nature *. To prove, therefore, or account for the 
greater populoufhefs of antiquity, by the imaginary 
youth or vigour of the world, willfcarce be admitted, 
by any juft reafoner.. Thefe gt^teralpfy^foJ caafe$ 
ought entirely to be e^tdiided £ro«i;|^tqtteflioiK 

Therk are indeed fbme more particular phj^ al 
caufes of great importance. Pifeafes are fnentioned 

• Columella faj's, lib, 3. cap. 8. that'in iCcYJT and' 
Apkica the bearing of twins was frequent, and even coftom- 
ary J geiAini pprtus JamiliareSy c^c pane Johnnei funt, IF this was 
true, there is a phylical difference both in countries and ages* 
For travdler« make no fuch remarks of thefe countries at prefent« 
On the contrary, we are apt to fuppofe the northern nations mor^ 
fertile. Asthofetwo countries were provinces of the Roman 
emi»re, Idftdifiicult,* tbo* not altogether abfurd, to Aippofe that 
itch a man a»CeL(JMStl.A might be niftakeii with regard to 
them* 
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in andqoity, whkh are almoft unknown to modem 
medicine; and new difeaies have aiifeny asd propa* 
gated themklfetf of which there are no' traces in an- 
tient hiftory. And in this particular we may ob- 
jfetye, upon compariiofiy that the difadvantage is very 
much on the fide of dw modems. Not to mentk» 
ibme others of left importance ; the fmall pox com- 
mits fuch ravages, as would almoft alone account for 
the great fuperiority afcribed to antient times. The 
tenth or the twelfth part of mankind, dejboyed «very 
generation, fhould make a vaft difierence, it may be 
thought, in the numbers of the people ; and when 
joined to venereal diilempers, a new plague diffufed 
every where, this difeafe is perhaps equivalent, by its 
oonftant operation, to the three great icomges of maa« 
kind, war, peftilence, and faming. Were it certain^ 
therefore, that antient times were more populous than 
the preient, and could no moral caufes be affigned 
for fo great a change ; theib phyfical caufes alone, in 
the opinion of many, would be fufficient to give us 
fatis&dtion on that head. 

But is it certain, that antiquity was (6 much more 
populous, as is pretended ? The extravagancies of 
Vossius, with regard to his fubjed, are well known* 
But an author of much greater genius and difcern- 
ment has ventured to affirm, thati according, to the 
beil: computations which theie fubjeds will admit ofjt. 
there are not now^ on the face of the earth, the fi£^. 
i • tietht. 
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tiedi part of snankiody which exifted- in the time of 
Julius Ci&SAR.*. It may eafily beobferved, that 
the comparifon3» in this cafe, moil be very imperfe^ 
even tho' we confine ourielves to the fcene of andent 
hiHory ; £u B.0PB9 and the nadont aboot the Mbdi- 
TERR AiTBAN. We know flot exadly the numbers of 
any European kingdomj or even city» at prefent : 
How can we pretend to calculate thoie of andent 
dues and ftates, where hiHotians have left us fiich 
imperfed traces ? For my pa t, the^matter appears 
to me fo uncertain, that, as I intend to throw toge- 
ther ibme reflexions on that head, I (hall intermingle 
the inquiry concerning caufts with that concerning 
foBs ; which ought never to be admitted, where the 
fads can be afcertained with any tolerable aflurance* 
We fhall,/'/^, confider, whedier it be probable, from 
what we know of die iituation of fociety in both pe* 
riods, that andqoity mult have been more 'populous; 
fecondfyi whether in reality it was (b« If I can make it 
appear, diat the conclufion is not ib certain as is pre- 
tended, in favour of andquity, 'tis all I aijpire to. 

In general, we may obferve, that the queffion with 
regard to the comparative populoufnels of ages or 
kingdoms implies very important consequences, and 
commonly determines concerning the preference of their 

• Latrn PsRiANXSf See alfo VEJj^rii daUx, Hv. »|, 
cap. 17, 18, 19. 
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wliole police, their manners, and dieconfftittition of their 
government* For as there is in all men, both male and 
female^ a defire and power of generation, more ac- 
tivethan is ever univerfalJy exerted, the refiraintswhick 
they lie under, muft proceed from feme difficulties 
in their^ fituation. Which it belongs to a wife Icgifla- 
ture carefully to obferve and remove. Almoft every 
man who thinks he can maintain a family, will have 
one ; and the human fpeciesi at this rate of prt>paga- 
tion, would more than double every generation. 
Howfaft do mankind multiply in every colony or 
iiew fcttlement ; where it is an eafy matter to provide 
for a family ; and where men arfc no way ftraitcned or 
confined, as in long eftablifhed governments ? Hiftory 
tells us frequently of plagues, which have fwept away 
the third or fourth part of a people : Yet in a ge- 
neration or two, the deftruAion was not perceived ; 
an5l the ibciety had again acquired their former num* 
.ber. The lands which were cultivated, die houfcs 
builj^ the coinit)oditie,s raifed, the riches acquired, 
enabled the people who efcaped, immediately to ihar-< 
ry, and to rear families, which fispptied the place of 
thofe who had periihed *» Aad for a -tike reaibn, 

evcr^ 

* This too is a good reafon why the fmall-pox does not depo- 
l^late countries fo much as may at iirft fight be imagined. Where 
there is room for more people, they will always arife, even with- 
•ot the aifiAance of naturalizatloA^ills* *Tis remarked by Don 

Giro- 
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every, wife, juft, and mild government, by rendering 
the condition of its fubjedls eafy and fecure, will al- 
ways abound moil in people, as well as in commodi- 
ties and riches. A countiy, indeed* whofe climate 
and foil are fitted for vines, wjU naturally be more 
populous than one which produces only com, and 
tliat more populous than one which is only fitted for 
pailurage. But if every thing eUe be equal, it ieems 
natural to expert, that where-ever there are moft hap* 
pinck and yiiitue, and the wifeO. infUtutions, there wiU 
alfo be moft people. 

The quelHon, therefore, -concerning the populouC- 
nefs of antient and modern times, being allowed of 
great importance, it will be requifite, if we would 
bring it to fome. determination, to compare both the 
dome ft ic and foUtical fituation of thefe two periods, in 
order, to judge of the fadb by their moral caufe&; 
which is \\it/rft view in which we propofed to con- 
ilder them* 

The chief difference betiveen the domeflic oecono- 
my of the ancients and that of the moderns confifts 
in Ae pradice of flavery, which prevailed among, the 
fl^rmer, and which h^ been aboliihed for fome cen- 

GxKONiMO D% UsTARiz, that the provinces of Spain which 
fend fflOA people to the Indies, are moil populous 3 which pro- 
cteds from their fuperior riches* 

.Is Uiriea' 
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turics thro'oat the greateft part of Eurobe. Some 
paflionate admirers of the antients, and zealous par- 
tizans of civil liberty, (for thefe fentiments, as they 
are both of them, in the main, extremely juft, are 
foand to be almoft infeparible) cannot forbear re- 
gretting the lofs of this inftitution ; and whilft thty 
brand all fubmiffion to the government of a fingle 
perfon with the harfli denomination of ilavery, they 
woold gladly reduce the greateil part of mankind to 
real ilavery and fubjedion. But to one wh>confider» 
coolly on the fubjeft, it will appear, that human na- 
ture, in general, really enjoys more liberty at pre- 
sent, in ^e mod arbitrary government of Europe, 
than it ever did daring the mod flourilhing period of 
antient times. As much as fubmifTion to a petty 

prince, whofe dominions extend not beyond a fingle 
city, is more grievous than obedience to a great mo* 
narch ; fo much is domeftic flavery more cruel and 
oppreflive than any civil fubjedUon whatsoever. The 
more the mader is rexnoved from us in place and rank, 
the greater liberty we enjoy ; the le(s are our adlions 
infpe6led and contrded; and the fainter that cruel 
comparifbn becomes between our own fubje£Uon, and 
the freedom, and even dominion of another. The 
remains that are found of domellic flavery, in the 
American colonies, and among fome European 
nations, would never furely create a de6re of render- 
ing it more univeri^I. The little humanity commonly 

obfervcd 
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ob&nred in perfons accaftomed, from their infatKy, 
to exercise ib great authority over their fellow-crea- 
turcst and to trample upon human nature, were fu^ 
licient alone to difguft us with that authority. Nor 
can a more probable reaftn be given for the fevere, I 
might iay» barbarous^ manners of andent times, than 
the practice of domefUc flavery ; by which every man 
of rank was rendered a petty tyrant, and educated 
amidfl the flattery, fubmii£on, and low debafement 
of his flaves. 

AccoftDiK G to the anttent praftice, all checks were 
on the inferior, to retrain him to the duty of fub- 
miffion ; none on the fuperior, to engage him to the 
reciprocal duties of gentlenefs and humanity. In 
modem times, a bad fervant finds not eafily a good 
mailer, nor a bad mafler a good fervant; and the 
checks are mutual, futtable to the iavioUbte and 
eternal laws of reaibn uid equity. 

The cufbm of expofing oU, ufelefs, or fick flavoi 
in an ifland of die Tybbr, there to ftarvt, feems to 
have been pretty common in Rome ; and whoever re- 
covered, after having beefl fo expoied, had his liberty 
given him, by an ediA of the emperor Claudius ; 
where it was likewife forbid to kill any (lave meiely 
for old age or ficknefs *• But fuppofing that this 

« 

* SDXToniva ia Tita Clavsii. 
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edid was fln£V1y obeyed, wodd it better the domef- 
tic treatment of fkves, or render their lives much 
more comfortable? We may .imagine what others 
would pradife, when it was the profefled maxim of 
the elder Cato, to fell hk fuperaonuated flaves for 
any price, rather than mainuin what he eileemed aa 
ufdefs borthen •. 

The ergajiula^ pr dungeons, where flaves in chains 
'were forced to work, were very common all over 
Italy. Columella f advifes, that they be always 
\m\i under ground ; and recomsiendt j: it as the duty 
jof arcarefuloyerfeer, to call over every day the names of 
theie ilaves, like the muftering of a regiment or ihip*s 
company* in order to kaow prefently when any of 
them had deferted. A proof of the ftequency of thefe 
srgafiula^ and of the gveat noaher of fhures nloally 
confined in 4iimn. "^ 

A pHA IN ED ilave for a porter was ufnal in Rome, 
•B appears from Or i» J, aad other autiiors i. Had 
«Dt tkde "people ibaken oif all fen& iif compafioa 
tomords.tkat unhappy' part of. their fpedm^ would 

• Pltjt, inyittCATo^iir * 

f Lib. 1. cap. 6. ^ Id. Ub. ii. ctp» |. 

II Amor. lib. I. deg. 6. 

4. SuETON. dt Claris rhetor. So alfo the antleBt poet. Jam 
nitcris tintinnin iptpeditpf9ii».Mt4f4t 

they 
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they have preiented all their friendsy at tbe firft en^ 
trance, with fuch an image of the feverity of the ma{^ 
tsr, and mifery of the flave? 

Nothing fo common in all trials, even of civil 
caafes, as to call for the evidence of flaves ; which 
was always extorted by the moft exquiiite torments* 
Demosthenes fays *y that where it was poiCble to 
produce, for the fame fa£l, either freemen or ilaves 
as witnelles, the judges always preferred the torturing 
of ilaves, as a more certain and infalhble evidence f. 

Sbkeca draws a pidore of that difbrderly luxury, 
which changes day into, night,, and night intod^y* 
^^ invert^ every flated ^our of ev^iy o£ce jiii life* 
An^[MQig oiiti^r g^ci9ii)f}an^^ &ch . as diiplacing thei 
meals and tinea of bathings . he me&lions, that r^;u^ 
larty, about the ^rd boor of ther night, the ne^h« 
hours 6f one who indulges th^ fal(e refinement, hear 
itt tm£e of whips and fiaihes ; and, upon inquiry, find 
that he is then taKfng'a'n account of the conduft of his. 
fervants, and j;iving 'them due corrediori" and di{ci« 
pl.ine.. This is no( remarked as an.inflance of cruelty, 
hot only of dfiorder,. Y^rhich, ev^n in actions the molt 

* In Onitfrem or^t» i* 

f The fame pudice was coimnon in Komi : l^jit Ciciko 
feems aot tq think this evidence fo certain as the teftimooy o> 
nec*citisaM, FrtCocIh, . . 

* 1 5 • " ufuai 
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ufnal and metkodicalft changes the fixed hours tftsx ani 
eilabliihed caftom had affigncd them *• 

But ourprefent buiinefs is only to confider the 
influence of ilavery on the populoufhefs of a flate^ 
*Tis pretended, that» in this particular, the antient 
pra£lice had infinitely the advantage^ and was the 
chief cauie of that extreme populoufiiefs. which is 
fuppofed in thoie times. At prefenty all mafiers dii^ 
courage the marrying of their male fervants, and ad- 
mit not by any me^ ns the marriage of the female» 
wha are dien fuppo&d altogether incapacitated for 

* Eftfi. xfti. The inhiiinaa fgoitf exiiiBited at Rous, toMf 
jvftly ht confi^ered too at *an tSt€t of the people** cottMnpt for 
fttves^ and vRai aUb a gnat canie of the feaeral infcimanity of 
their prineet and rukii. Who can fead the accMSttt of the am- 
|phith«itneal eateftainineiitB without horror f- Or who n £2^ 
friied, that the emp^rt flkoold treat that people ia the fane 
way the people treated, tine infetion ? Oiie*t hVma&lty^ on tfiat 
occafiofl^ is ^t toieaew the harbaroos wiihof Caligvl a^ IfaaiK 
the people hai^iKoiie neck. A man could almoft be pleafl^ 
by a fingle blow, to pat an end to fnch a race of moalNn. To« 
may thank God, fays the author above cited, (t^jf. 7.) iddref!l-\ 
ing himfelf to the Roman people, that you have a matfcr, fv/ar;' 
the mild and mercifolNxao), who is incapable of learning- 
cruelty from your example. This was fpeke in the beginning of 
his reign : But he fitted them very weH afterwards ] and no 
doubt was coqlidcnbly unproved by the iight of the baiharooii 
•bjcai, to which* he bad, from hit ia&ncy, been aecuftosned. 

their 
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tlieir fervice. But where the property of the ienrantt' 
U lodged in the tnalBtiar, their marriage and fertility 
fixm Mi riches, and bring him a fucceffion of flaves, 
tbt fapply the place of thofe whom age and infirmity 
hive diiaUed. He encooragesy therefore, their pro- 
ptgadon as much as that of his cattle; rears the 
TOong with the iam^ care; and educates them to 
A»ne art or calling, which may render them more 
irfefnl or valuable to him. The opulent are, by this 
policy, interefted in the being at leaft, tho* not the 
vdl*being of the poor; and enrich themfelves, by 
iacreafing the number and indnftry of thofe who ar^ 
bbjeded to them. Each man, being a fovereign ia 
Ittt own fiunily, has the fame intereft with regard to 
It, as the imnce with regard to the fiate ; and has 
001^ like the prince, any oj^wfite motives of ambi* 
tion or vain-glory, which may lead him to depopo* 
late his Etde fovereignty. AU of it is, at all times, 
under his eye ; and he has leifnre to infped the moft 
minate detail of the marriage and educadoa c£ hia 
fabjeas ♦. 

* Wt may here eUsnre, that if domeAic ilaTeiy really In* 
oubi popoknifiicft, it woold be an exception to the geoeial 
nle, that the hap^acft of any ibciety and itt popalou/neft aie 
neceflary attendants* A mailer, firom hwnour or intereft, may 
aake hit Bunt very unhappy, and yet be careful, from intereft^ 
ts iaaeafe their nomber. Their marriage it not a matter of 
c^Mct with them, aa taoit than any other a^^ion of their life« 

I 6 SvcH* 
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* SvcH are tke ct>ttft<{cien€e» of <ioni6ftk (tkv»y^ 
fttcording to the ftrft af}»ed and appeanfnce of things 3 
But if w€ enter mom deeply lata tke ftfbjeift, we Anil 
periiaps Gad rea&n to rttcad our hafty-^tenoinatioas; 
The comparifoti » ^eckiflg between- the nianagemeiit 
of haman creatarea and that of eattle ; ba€ beiag tx* 
titmciy jul^ when apj^lied lo die pi^nt ftibje^t, i^ 
may be proper to traife the cdnfeqoenteft of k. A€ 
Che capital, near alf great cities, m aH popaloM, rick/ 
Ihduilrious prorinces, few cattle are bred. «Frot** 
fions, lo€%fng, attendance, labour, are there dear; 
and men find- better their account in bnyfiig die catde, 
affter they come to a ccrtam age, -from tfhe remoi0f 
uki ch^iit>er e«uJKrfe»^ ' Thef<» 4i« coirf^iMiidyr tk« 
offfy 'breeding coanftiks lor cittlir ; and by a parky of 
rea(bi), -Ibr men tbo^ when the laci^ arer put-^ib dhs 
feme ^flfig with ^6 fbrmer. To lear a child lo 
IdONOON till he coald be iemceaUe^ Would eoSt 
tittsh <fearer» than to buy ofe of the ^pie age irom 
^ot^LAND or Ia0|:«AND; where he had been raifed 
in a cottage, covered with rags, and fed oa oatmeal 
or potatoes. Thoie who had flaves, therefore, in all 
the richer' and more popnteos coastnes, would dif- 
cotirage the pregnancy of the fettisdtf^^ and eidwr 
prevent or deftroy the birth, ^ht hvanan ^pcm9 
Would perifti in thofe placear whereit ought to incrcafe 
die fafteit ; and a perpcftud recrcnt be needed fliom aH 
tTie poorer and mor6 defart pr6vincei; ' 'Stich a dbnti* 
noed drain would teM kigHtny^ W de^tdate- the» 

ftate. 


fiate;« and Jrexider gf^at cities .^n jtimes more deftruc: 
tive than whK us; iv]iere every man Is mafler of kirn- 
f^» ai^ provides for kis- children, frgm- the po,werfiil 
ij^iali of natiue, not the calcdations of foidid la* 
tereil. If London, at prefent, widioi^t much in* 
creafing, needs a yearly recruit from the country of 
~^ooo people, as is commonly conrpttted ; \^hiit muft 
it require, if the greateff part of t£e tra(fermdii and 
common people were flaves, and were hindered from 
breeding by their avaricious mailers? , .. - . 

Ai'L antient authors tell ns, that there was a per- 
petual flux of flaves to ^t aly from the remoter pro« 
viaccfi> p9B:tiQ*iiarly,SYRiA.,/Citi?iA *, Cap^ado* 
cxjLy ite Lefibr A«^f a» T»i.a e«, 'Aid Ea yi»T : Y€( 
tkenvmbttof pcvfk incrwfed Mfr m ItaLt ; and 
writers comphrin of Ae eontinto! ifecay of mdttflry 
and agriculture f. Where then is that extreme fer-« 
tility of the Roman flaves, which is commouly fup- 
poTed ? So far from niuUypJying,. they coijld not, it 
i«em0> (<k mu^h as k^. vp the ftock, withoi^ .im*. 

* Ten thonfiinci flaves ia a day "have been often fold for tnq 
lUe of the Romams, at Dslvs i^ Cilxcia, Strabo^ 
lib* XA. 

-f Col tf 1^1 LA, iib« i« fr^tm* e» ap, s. et 7^* VAn»», 
fib. 3. ta^t 1« HbK-^f . iSh, ft> «4. ^5* l^Ai^xT^ «iBMf« lib; .^ 
Qif^ $^ &9WT6n* 'id vka Airo* Wfk '7» Pi.«ii. libi lit 
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menfe recruits. And tbo' great mmibers were conti- 
noaHy maiwimtted, and converted into RouAir dti- 
acns. the numbers even of thcfc did not bcreafe % 
Suhe fi^dom of the dty was commnnicaied to «^ 

reign provinces. 
The term .for a flare bom and bred in Ae&majr, 

MS wma t } and tl»ef« ^"f" *■"«*"» to have been in- 
"• tided 

+ AtJirwiwistheiiimeofthcgeiiBt, ti>d««rM<)fthefpe. 
cicsp without any cortdatwe, this formt a Iboag prefuitfption, 
that the latter were by ftur the lemft numewwt. *r» an oni. 
verfal qblcfvatioii which we may ftrm wpmha^gnp^ that when 
^o related parti ef a whole bear toy F«f«rtioii U, eich other, 
iaimmbert, n»h, or conWefatkm, theie are ^way t conelatiw 
^ermt iktented, which anfwer to both the parti, and eipaeft 
their mutual relation. If they bear no proportion to each other, 
the term is only inTcnted for the left, and marks its diftin«u>fl 
from the whole. Thu. ms^ va^vm0if, mfier trAfervoM, >• 
«kr and /*«, frime and fiAjtBy firmer and aHtun, ate cofteh- 
tive teimi. But the words, /*«««, t»fmer, fmtb, tdhr^ Ac 
haye no conefpondent terms, which expiefi thofe who are no 
ftamen, no cArpenter, ^t. Lanfoi«» differ wy much witfi 
s«gard to Ae particuUr words where this diflinaion obuinaj and 
wiy thence »fl«dferyftr«^iof«««es, concerning the mamwa 
and cnftomt of diftltnt nation^. The mttitafy gowrnment of 
the R^MAK empewt had e«ahed the ibWieiy fo hWi, that they 

Manc«daU the other ordeii rf the ftate t Hence mOBi and/^n- 
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tided bf cuftom to privileges and indulgences be- 
yond others ; a fofficient reafbn why the mafters would! 
not be fond of rearing ipany of that kind *• Who- 
ever is acquainted with the maxima of our planters, 
will adcnowledge the joilnefi of this obfervation f, 

Atticus is much praifed by his hidorla^ for the 
care which he took in recruitiag his family from the 

ma berune idative terma j a things till tfaae* unkaowii to ai»* 
tienty tad ftill fi> to modem laagvag^* Modem foperaition cz* 
alsed the clergy fo high, tliat tbey overbalanced the whole ftatc t 
Hence clergy tad lakf ut teraia oppofed iatU modem langnagfti 
and in tbefe alone. And from the iame principlea I infer, that 
if 'the namher of 4avea bought by t^e pioafA^ia fromlMga 
coondiea. had not extremely exceeded tbofe bred at home, .trerma 
woold have had a conelatiye, vduch would have ezprelTed the 
§onaa fpeciea of ilavea. But thefe^ it would feem, compofed the 
naain body of the antient flavea^ and the latter were but a few 
exceptions. 

* Firm h ttfcd by Roman writers, as a word cqaivale^t to 
JeurrM^ on account of the petulance and impudence of thoTe flavei^ 
liAaT* lib. i. ep*42. Hokacx alfo mentions the «r«rawr^rd« 
cans; andPxTaoKivs, cap. 24. vemula urAanitat, Sxmsca. 
Aprwvid»ea:^»i»^ernularum'Hc*mta^' 

: t *TSaco0pitfed in the Wa«T-IiiDiBSttfaat«^leckofi]avea 
giow worfe five per cent, t^tttj year, unlefs new ikves be boogbt 
to recruit them. They are not able to keep up their number, 
even in thofe warm coantries. where deaths and provifions are fb 
.cafilygot* How much more muft this happen in Eva or iak 
coentiiesj and in OS neat great cities? -^ 

flaves 
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flayes bortt' in 'fif.,i. May wc n^ t^ojcc inftf , that 

ibat practice sf ^no^ thcft.yoy comskOQ ?. . . 

... . - • 

' The Yiamei of ^flaves in tlie Gke^* contedics, 

• • • 

Syrus, Mystr?, Geta, Thrax, Davtw, Lydtjs, 
PHRTx,'5]ff. affofda prefamption, ^at'at Athens, 
at leaft, moft of the ilaycs .were imported fix)m . fo- 
reien nations. . The Ath'eni'ans, fays Strabo*, 
gave to their ilaves, either the names of the nations 
frtieffor Aeywefeb<Wgbfe 1« Lriwm ftYR^^sr^ or^th* 
names * ihat ^rcne fftoft"co«!tmeii -ajfltttg ' iHofc iwtiwis; 
ii$MA!i^£^ orMrFAs to a RjRYGiAi^, Tibias toa 
FAPHtAddNTiAfr; 

' Dfe!iK«'r'iiBWB*» after iwving^^«<«iDB€i*ia:^iaw 

which forbid any ^&n to fti^fee the Havfe df^ ifioVfftr, 
piaifes the humanity of tlSs,la>y ; and, a^ds',' ^^at if 
tjic batbarians from whpm fl'aves were bougjit fiad m- 
formation that their countrymen met with fuch gently 
treatment, they would entertain a great cftccm for the 
AtHENiAiisf. * Koc'RAf Es II too iAfinuatcs, thw the 
flaves of the GtaiEKs were g^ncrklty or vciy top^j- 
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' t'coR«.N«>os in vita Atticj, We p^ p3yark».t^H 
Atticus's eftate lay chiefly in £r lavs, which bcuig a remote, 
lefetkte pkci, j^tooli water it pwtobicfot biln tor ittt Hairet 
tbef€« 

' +'ln MVdUm, p/wi, «c4it; Airj, 
It Pancgyr. j . % . .* . •. «i - . - '* • 
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moaly barbarians. Aristotle in kis Politics ^ 
plainly fuppofes, that a ilave is always a foxdgner^ 
The aivtient comic writers reprcfented the flaves, as 
fpeaking a barbaroas language -j-. This' was an imi- 
tation of' nature. ^ - * 

'TIS well known that DEMOSTHENBSy in his noiw 
age, had been defrauded of a large fortune by^hts 
tutors, and that afterwards he recovered, by a pro(e« 
cution at law, the value of hjs patrimoBy.^ Hia era* 
tions, on that occafion, fUil r«mai9>' and. contain a vei^ 
exad detail of the whole fab^ncc kit by his father X^ 
in money, inerchandife, houfet, dnd Haves, togethet 
with the value of eadi particular. Among the reft 
were5afiaves, handicraftfinefi, 'vix, 32 fword^cutlers", 
and 2acabiaet-]aaker»{| ; all males ; not a word of any 
wives,' children, op family, which they certfiinly would 
have had, had it beeti a common cudom at I'^thena 
to breed fiom the (laves : And the value o^ the whote 
ttafl haice depended very' much on that circumftance* 
No feiaale- flaves are even fo much u mentioned, 
except fi>me hoyfe-maick, who belonged Id his moN 

• liL 7. oi^ lb, ftifc, Sti, I 

f A 1 1 8 ret H\ Eqnxtcs, 1. 1 7. The anticnt fchblhft rtmarki 
oa this pafTage $a^C*^i^tt «r^tfX-^. 
% In j^pboSum oratt i. 

II iAmwoiM, makers of thofe beds whIcK the antleats lay 
upoa at mcaUv - ' 

'• • • ^ • : • •.-••■ .:- -ther; 
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ther. This argument has great force, if it be not al-^ 
together decifive. 

Consider this pa&ge of PLUTAacH f , Ipcaking 
of the elder Cato. '* He had a great namber of 
flaves, whom h» took care to buy at the iales of 
fjriibners of war ; and he chofe them young, that 
they might eafily be accuftomed to any diet or man- 
«* ner of life, and be inllrafted in any bofinels or la- 
** hour, as men teach any thing to yonng dogs or 
<' hodes.-*— And efieeihing love the chief fource of 
*^ all diforders, he allowed the male ilaves to have a 
<< commeice with the female in his family, apon pay* 
^* ing a certain fum for' this privilege : But he itn€dy 
" forbad all intrigues out of his family*" Are there 
any iympcoms in this narratioBPof that care which is 
fuppofed in. die antients, of the marriage and propa-^ 
gation of their ilaves ? If that was a comnxm piac- 
pee, foonded on general intereft, it would forely have 
been eqibraced by Cato, who was a great oeconomift, 
and lived in times when the antient frugality and fim- 
flicity of manners were ftill in credit and reputation. 

It is exprefsly remarked by the writers of the Ro- 

MAN law, that fcarce any ever purchaie ilaves with a 

view of breeding from them *. 

Our 

-f In vita C A TOW I i- 

• « Non temere andllae ejui rei caufa cooiparantur ut paa- 

« Wt," A^^. li¥. 5. tit. 3. d$ k0tred, fitit. i*9f%T The 

ibUowiog 
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Our lackeys and houCe maids, I own, do not (erve 
much to multiply tfaeir Species ; But the antients, be- 
iides thoie who attended on their peifon, bad all their 
Lbour performed by flaves, who lived, many of them, 
in their family ; and fome great men poflefTed to the 
oomber of 10,000. If there be any fufpicion, there- 
fore, that thio in^ttttion was unfavourable to propa- 
gation, (and the iame reafon, at leaft in part, holds 

followii^ texts are to the famt pwpole. ** S^a^oaem norbo- 
" fom non eiTc, oeque vitioTum, verius, mihl videtor^ led fanuxn 

« cfle, ficuti Uluxn qui unum tefticulum habet;, qui eti«iD gent**, 

" raze poteft." Digefl, lib. a. tit. i. de 4uJtIiti§ eJiff», kx4* 

S >• ** Sin autem quia ita fpado fit, nt tain neceflaria pars cor« 

'* PMis penitus abfi^ morbofus eft.*' X/. /pr 7. His impoteiice, 

it ftems, w«8 ooly regiiided lb far as his health or file wgbt ba 

affc&ed by it. In other rcfpe€ts, he was /uH as valmbie* Th« 

£u&e reafonin^ is employed with lefard to female (lives. ^' Quae- 

«' rkur de ea muliexe quae femper inortaos parjt, an inorbQ& 

*f fit ? et ait Sabinus, fi vulvae vitio hoc contingit, morborajQ 

** efle.'* Id, kx 14. It hat even been doubted, whether a we- 

naa pregnant was .morbid or vitiated \ and it is determined, thtt 

Qie ii foundj not on account of the value of her olBprinf, but 

becaufe it is the natural part or o^ce of women to bear childrea^ 

'* Si malier praegnans veneri^^ inter omnes convenif fansm eam 

'' efle. Maxiflptuin enim ac praecipupm ^unus foeminaruiD ac* 

** cipere ac tueri ccnceptum« Puerperam quoque fanam efle ^ fi 

** modo nihil eztrinfecui accedit, quod corpus ejus in aliquam 

" valetudinem immitteiet. De fterili Coelius diftinguere Treba- 

*^ tinm dicit^ at fi natura fieriiii fit, fana fit ; fi vitio c'orpoHs, 

"contra," Jd. 

V wijh 
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"^ith regard to anti«\t flavea as' well as modem fcr- 
vants) how dcflru^lwe louft flaycry have proved } 

r I 

I 

History mentions a Roman nobleman, who had 
400 flaves under the fame roof with hitn : and hav- 
ing been aflaflmated at home by the furious revenge 
of one of them, the law was executed with rigour, 
and all without exception were put to death *. Many 
other Rom AK noblemen had families equally, or more 
numcfOtts ; aad I believe every tine will aMowy ^>a'< 
thiiwould'fcarcebe praArcable, were we to fuppofi! 

r 

all- th^ ftives married, and the females to' be breed- 
ers f." • I . ' . ". 

ft 

, So early fts the poet H'bsiod {, married ilaves, whe- 
ther fludeovfeiiiale, wen tketmtAv^ry inccmvenienfr 
How much inbre,' whtre families hiid increafed to fuch 
aft eAo/moasfize, as' in'RoME, and the ahtientiiai- 
plidty 6T manners was banifhed from aill ranks of 
people? 

♦ Tacit, dnn, lib. 24. cap. 4^. 

f The (laves in the great houfes, had litde rooms a^gned 
tftem, eill^df celtaei Whence the same of cell was transferred 
€b the monks rook in^a convent. Ste'ftufher'on thisiiiNidy 
Jv^T.Litsius, Saturn, i. <ap. 14. Theft fbfm'ftVon^ pre- 
ftireptions againft the marriage and propagation of the family- 
ftaves. 

X Opera et Dies, lib, x. 1. Z4« alCo !• 220». 
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5&NOPHt>N in Ills Oeconomxcs,' where he gives di- 
reflioni for the management of a farm, recommends 
a (bid care and attention of laying the male and the 
female flaves'at a diftance from each other. He feem^ 
not to fappoie that they are ever married. The only 
flares among the •Greeks that appear to' have coTitii 
nued dicir own breed', were the He lot es, who had 
houfes apart, and were more the flares of the pubiid 
than of individuals*. 

The iame aolhorf tells u$, tliat Njcias's ovisr* 
leer, hy agreement with htsinafter, was obliged to 
^y him an obolcts a day ;fbr eadiiftave i befides main- 
taining, them, and keefiing up the ^nmber. Had tke 
antient ilaves been aU , bK^fi/^, (his lafl cireunftaiice 
of the contra^ had been fupei^ous. 

The antients talk fo frequently of a fixed, dated 
portion of provifions affigned to each flave J, that we 
axe naturally led to conclude, that flave§ lived akpoft 
all fingle, anAreteivpd that portion as akindof board; 
wages. ;.',•' 

The praftice, indeed, of marrying theihves feems 
not to have been very commod, even among the 

• Stkabo, Kb. 8. 

•f De ratiene redituum* 

X See Cato de re ruftica, cap. 56. Donatosln Phormioo. 

1. J 9. SsMXCAxepift, So, 

country- 
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coantry-Iabouiers, wbere it is more natarally to ' he 
expelled. Cato*, enumerating the fl^ves ieqiu£te 

(o fabour a vineyard of a hundred acres, makes them 
amount to 1 5 s the overfeer and hu wife, 'uiHicms and 
vl/Iica, and 13 male flaves ; for an olive plantation of 
24.0 acres, the overieer and hjs wife, and 1 1 male 
(laves } and fo in proportion to a greater or lefs plan- 
tation or vineyard* 

Varro f 9 citiog this paflage of Cato, allows his 
compoution to be jaft in every ttfycSt^ except die 
Iftft, For as it is reqmfite, fays he, to have an ovcff 
feer and his wife, whedier die vine3rard or plantation 
be great or fmail, diis moft alter the exaftnefs of die 
propoftton. Had C atom's compatation been entme- 
ens in any other refpe^ it had certainly been cor- 
reded by Varro, who feems fondofdifcoveringfb 
trivial an error. 

T«E fame audior j:, as weU as Columella g, re- 
commends it as requifite to give a wife to the overfeer, 
in order to attach him the more fbongly to his mai^ 
ter^s fervioe. This was therefore a peculiar andul- 

• 0e re nift, cap. xo^ ii, 
•f Lib. I. ctp. iB. 
X lib. I. cap. I7« 
I Lib. |« cap. iS. 
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geoce granted to a ilave, in wbom fo great a confi- 
dence was repofed. 

In the fame place* Varro mentions it as an uie- 
iiil precaution, not to bay too many (laves from the 
fune nation, left they beget fadions and (Editions in 
die family : A prefamption that in Itaxt the greateft 
part, even of the country labouring ilaves» (for he 
i^ieakt of no ether) were bought from the remoter 
prnvinces. All the world knows, that the family- 
ilaves in Rome, who were inftruments of ihowmul 
luxury, were commonly imported from the eafi* Jhc 

fr^ctrtt %s Pliny, fpeaking of the jealoiBcare of 
naafters, mmncifiwrmm ItgioneSf et in d»mo twrha txUma 
mefirnjemm qufta caufa nQmeiklatvr mdkihtndus *. 

It is indeed recommended by Varro f, to propa- 
gate young (hepherds in the bxtWy from the old ones. 
VoT as grafmg farms were commonly in remote and 
cheap places, and each ihepherd lived in a cottage 
apart, his marriage and increafe were not liable to 
the fame inconveniencics as in dearer places, and 
where many fervants lived in a family ; which was 
oniverfally the cafe in fuch of the Roman farms as 
produced wine or com. If we confider this exception 

* Lib. 33. cap. !• So like wife Tacx.tvs, tmnai. lif>, j^. 

e»P« 44- 

t Lib. a. cap. lo, 

wirch 
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^th Tcgfti^ :to th^ Ihepberd^, asd weigh the reafoa 

of it, it will ferve for a ftrong con&rmadon of all our 
foregoing fuipicions •. 

Columella X* ^ ^^^9 advifes the mailer to give 
a reward, and even liberty to a female flave, that 
had reared him aliove three children : A proof, that 

fbmetimes the antients propagated from their flaves ; 
which, indeed, cannot be denied. Were it other- 
wife, the praflice of ilaver/, being fb common in an- 
tiquity, in aft have been deftiti6Uve to a degree which 
BO expedient could repair. All I pretend to infer 
jfrom^ theie reafooings,. is, that flavery is in genersd 
di&dvantageous hoth to the happineis and f)opiiloar« 
nefs of fnajokindt and that its place is much better 
fupplied by the prafUce of hired fervants. 

Th e laws, or, as feme writers call them, the ie- 
ditions of the Gracchi, were occaAoned by their 
obfarvtng the inc#ed(e of (laves aU over It a l y, and 
^ dioiinution of frte citizens.. Afpian j| aicribes 
this increafe to. the propagation of the ilaves ; Plu- 
tarch f to the purchafing of barbarians, who were 

• Paftoris duri eft hie iflius, ille bubulci. Juvek. fat. 11. 

J Lib. !• cap. S. 

•*J be b«l. civ. «b. 1. • . 

•f- In vita Tib. & Ct GaAccax. 

chained 
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cliained and imprifbaed, pufi»fM» Ito^Meryi^a %* *Ti9 
to be prefamedy that Jboth caufes c^curred« 

SriiLY, iays Florvs *» was full of ergaftula^ and 
was cultivated by labourers in chains. Eunus and 
Sthenic excited the iervile war, by breaking up 
thefe monflrous prifons, and giving liberty to 60,000* 
flaves. The younger Pomp BY augmented his army 
in Spain by the fame expedient f . If the countr}'- 
labourers, throughout the Roman empire, were ib 
generally in this fituation, and if it was difficult or 
hnpoflible to find (eparate lodgings for the families of 
the dty-fervantSy how an&vourable to propagation, 

\ To the fame purpofe b thit paflage of the elder Sbnxca, 
ex contnnrerfia 5. lib, 5. '< Arata qaondam populis rura, iingu- 
<' lorum ergaftolorum Aint; latiufque none vUlici^ qam olim 
** rages j ioiperant. At nunc eadem/* fays Flint, <'TiD£U 
^* pedes damnaue manus, infcripti yultos exerceot.** lib. f^* 
cap. 3. SoalfoMARTrAL. 

** Etibnetinniimeiiconipede.Thiiicaaager/* 

Ub« 9. ep, %%. 
AodLucANi '' Turn loogos jttngeie fioet 
AgronuD, et quondam d«ro falcata Camilli, 
Vomere et ^tiquas Curionim paiTa UgoaeSy 
. Longa fub ignotis extendere iiira colonit. lib, ?• 

Vin£to foiTore colontiir 
Hcfperja^-fcgctes, — ' lib. 7, 

* Lib. 3. cap. 19. 
-f Id. lib. 4* cap. 8. 

Vol, II. K ^ 
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as iMell as humanltj^ muft the iaftitatioa ef doineftic 
flavery be efteetned ? 

CoNSTAMTiMOPLi, at ptdkntf i^Gjiuires the &tne 
recruits of flaves from ail the provinc^es, whkhRout 
did of old ; and thefe provinces are of coai6%iie»ct 
far from being populous. 

Egypt, according to Monf. Mail let, fends con* 

tiDual colonies of black flaves to the other parts of 
rhe Turkish empire ; and receives annually an equal 
return of white : The one brought from the inland 
parts of Africa; the other fromMiNCRBLLA^ Cia- 

CASSIA, andTARTARY. 

Our moderh convents are, no dOubt^ vtry bad 
inftitutiofis : But tirere h reafon to itc^eA, tiiat anti- 
ently every great family in Italy, and probably in 
ether parts of the world, was a ^ecies of convent. 

And tho' we havciAaibn to deteit idl dbafe popifh in- 
ilitiilions, as fifurferies of the moft abjeA fuperilitiony 
burthe^fome to the public, and opf^teffive to the poor 
prifoners, male as wen as ftmde; yet may it be 
queftioned whethef diey be fo deftnifth'e to the po- 
pulbufnefs of a ftate as is commonly imagined. Were 
the land which belongs to a convent, bc^owed on a 
nobleman, he would fjpend its revenue on dogs« horfes, 
grooms, footmen, cooks, and hou&-maids; and his 

family 
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falmly Wottld not fiindih inan/ tHoH okiztos tiutt dto 
•conrent. 

Th s common reafon wby parents thruft their daugh* 
ters into nunneries, is, that they may not be over* 
barthened with too numerons a family ; but the an* 
tients had a method almoft as innocent, and more e£- 
fedual to that purpofe, viz. the expofing their chil- 
dren in the earliell infartcy. This, praftice was very 
cbnimon; and is not mentioned by any author of 
thoie times with the horror it deferves, or fcarce* even 
with difapprobation/ Plutarch, the hamane, 
good natured Plutarch, -{; recommends it as a vir- 
tue in Attalus, king of Pergamus, that he mur- 
dered, oJ-, if you will, cxpofed all his own children, 
in order to leave his crown to the Con of his brother, 
EuMBNES; fignafelng hi this manner his gratitude 
and affei^bn to Eumines; vAi6 had teft him his heit 
preferable to that fon. It was Solon, the moft cele* 
-brated cf the £ige9 of (Kreec:?, who gave parents 
permlffioQ by law to idll their ehildrtn {. 

SiiAbL we tbeadllow^theirtilo circoarilbacer to 
coinpenikteea^oih«r,..^/j9. nM^lnftte. tov^s^ aiid thi 
t;i|>ofing of children, and to be unfavourable, ia 

* Tacitvs bUmes it, Pe siorib. Geiih, 

f De intamof aiftor^ SsmN a^ alii* ap|iofcs of tke «i(ofiog 

4' SJIxT. Cm7* lib. 3. cap. %^ 

K 2 equal 
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^oal degrees, to tfie propagafipn of mankind? I 
doubt the advantage: is here on the fide of antiquity. 
Perhaps, by an odd connection of cau(es> the barba- 
rous praCUce of the antients might rather re&der thofe 
times more populous. By removing the terrors of 
too numerous a family, it would engage many people 
in marriage ; and fuch is the force of natural aFec- 
tion» that very few, in comparifpn, would have refb- 
lution enough, when it came to the puih, to carry in- 
to execution their former intentions. 

China, the only country where this cruel prac- 
tice of expoiing children prevails at prefent, is< the 
moft populous country we know ; and every man is 
married before he is twenty. Such early marriages 
could fcarce be general^ |iad not men the |>rofpe{i of 
fo eafy a method of getting rid of their children. 
I own, that Plutarch * (peaks of it as a very uni-* 
verfal maxim of the poor to expofe their children ; 
and as the rich were then averfe u> marriage, on ac- 
coimt of the conrtfhip they met with from thofe who 
expeded fegacks : from them^ the-pnblac muft have 

been in a bad fituation betwixt thetn f . 

• De tmore piolw. 

^ Thepradice of ^etviog gieat liiflM ct'tafmey to ifkp!t| 
tho* one had acar idatioB v vuscotauaoB is Cbsecx at wdlas 
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Of all fciences there is none, where firft appear- 
ances are more deceitful than in politics* Hofpitals 
for foundlings leem favonrable^ to the increafe of 
numbers ; and, perhaps, may be {o, when kept un- 
der proper reftrifUons. But when they open the door 
to every one, without diilin6tion, they have probably 
a contrary effed, and are pernicious to the ftate. *Tis 
computed, that every nirith child bom at Paris, is 
fent to the hofpital ; thoMt feems certain, according* 
to the common coiirfe of human affairs, that 'tis not 
a hundredth part whofe parents are altogether fnca->. 
pacitated to rear- and educate them. The infinite dif- 
ference, for health, induftry, and morals, between an 
education in an holp>ital and that in a private family, 
ikoirfd induce nsnot to make the entrance into an 
hofj^cai'^ao idtify jpid feifgaging. To kill ont's own 


-.HI 


Rom e j ' aja( ye may .gather^ hem L u c t a n . This pra^Hce pre^ 
vtils much kfs in modern times: aivd Bbn. Iohn»on*s Vol* 
roN£ is therefore almoft entirely extraAed from antient authorSi 
aod foits better the manners of tbofe times. ' 


' > 


4i m'ajf Jnitiy fce thought, that the li4>eir«j^^ divoi«et Sii RoMt 
«^y ai)^ttfer diibouisagettieht Ux Mafrtage. x Sneh a praQiCe pre- . 
vfAti not quarrels from btmiur, but rather incr^afes them ; and 
occafions a}(b tbofe from interifi, which are much more dangerous 
and deftru^ive. , .See fartber on this head, E/Tays moral, politi- 
cal, and literary, Part I. eflay XXI. Perhaps too the unna- 
tural lofts of the antients ought to be taken into confideratioi), as 
of Tome mdmeJd* ' ' * < 

>' K 3 chUd 
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child is fhocking to. natujiey and mufi therefore be 
pretty unufaal ; but tQ tarn over the care of hiiA «p- 
on others is very tempting to the natural indolence of 
mankind. 

Having conddered the domeftic life and manners 
of the antlents, compared to tKofe of the modems > 
where, in the maia> we few i^thfiX fuperior, fo far 
as the prefent qaeAion is. concerned; we ihall now 
eK9snint thiB political (^u&oms and inftitutlon&of hoik 
ages, and weigh tkeir infliience 10 retardiilf w fof^ 
warding the propagation of mankind* 

Bbfqrk the incr^afe of the R^man power, or r^ 
ther till its fttU eftaMiftment^ alwo^l; all the. asKiQiit 
which are the fcene of "aotieAt. kifiaiy» weit>j41rMed 

into fmall territories or petty coilhnonwealths, where 
of coqrfe a great eqaallQr of fortiihe fttfi^tdp lettcT 
the center of the government was always rety nca^ 

its frontiers^ 

^ Tiiiawft«id)eifitm^|i;9f flffirii.aotQnlyjiiCfftfftii 
and Italy, butaIfoia£»!aur>;£AVi^.G£a>CAiiYV'' 
Afric, and a great pait of the Lsiftf. Asui, And' 
it mail be owned, that no in^tutioa ewdd be itdm 
favourable to t!ie prt)pagatiofi of inanklnd. ' Pot tli6* 
a m^n of an overgrown fortune, riot being able, to 
confajne more than another, muft ihare it with thofq 

. V who 
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who {erve nnd attend him ; yet their pofleflion being 
precarious, they have not the /ame encourage/bent to 
marriage, as if each had a fmall fortune, fecure and 

independent. Enormous cities are, befides, deftruc« 
tive to fociety, beget vice and diforder pf all kinds, 
ftarve the remoter provinces, and even (larve them- 
felvcs, by the prices to which they raife all provisions. 
Where each man had his little houfe and field to him- 
felf, and each county hacj its capital, free and in- 
dependent i what a. happy Situation of mankind 
How favourable to induHry and agriculture ; to mar- 
riage and propagation ! The prolific virtue of men, 
were it to ad in its full extent, without that refUaint 
which poverty and neceiTity impo&s on it, would 
doable the number every generation : And nothing 
farely can give it more liberty, than fuch fmall com^ 
mon-weakhs, and fuch an equality of fortune among. 
^e dozens* All fmall fbtes naturally produce equa- 
lity of fortune, becaufe they afford no opportunities 
of ffiesLt increafe i but fmall commonwealths much 
more, by that divifion of power apd authority which 
8 eifential to them. 

Wr b n Xenofhon * i-etumed after the famous ex- 
pedition with Cyrus, he )ured himfelf and 6000 of 
the Greeks into the Service of Se uth e s, a prince of 
Thrace ; and the articles of his stgreaoent werc» 

• Dcexf^QYVin lib. 7* 

K 4 fS^I^ r that 
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that each foldier (hould receive a dark a month, each 
captaift two daria^ and he himfelf, as general, four : 
A regulation of pay which woold not a little farprife 
our modern officers. 

Demosthenes and iE^cHiNEs, with eight more, 
were fent ambaifadors to Philip of Macedon, and 
their appointments for above four months were a thou* 
(and drachmas^ which is lefs than a drachma a day for 
each ambailador f . But a drachma 3, day, nay fome- 
times two Xt was the pay of a common foot-foldier. 

A CENTURION among the Romans had only doiu 
ble pay to a private man, in Polybivs's time ||, and 
we accordingly find the gratuities afteratnvmph re- 
gulated by that proportion §. ButMARKANTHONT 
and the triumvirate gave the centurions five times the 
xejvard of the other 4- So much had the increafe of 
the commonwealth increafed the inequality among the 
citizens *. 

f t>BM08T. difalfa leg. He calls it a confiderabie ram* 
X Trvctd. bb 3. 
I Lib. 6. cap. ^y, 
. § Tit. Lit. lib.41. cap. 7. ij. ^ idihi ptjpm, 
\ Ar?iAv, DthtlL av. lib. 4. 

* Casae gave the ceoturions ten times the gratuity of Um 
common foldierSj Di ML Gallico, lib. S* In the Rhooi an car* 
tel, mentioned afterwards, no dlftlA^tioa in the ranfom was made 
on account of ranks in the army. 

It 
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^ Ir^moft be owned, that the fituadon of afiaira la 
modern' timesyi with regjard to civil liberty, z» well 
as equality of fotone, is not near ib favourable, either 
|o the {M^opagation or happineis of mankind. £u« 
ROPE is fhared out mofUy into great monarchies ; and 
fuch parts of it as are divided into finall territories, 
9re onnn^only governed by abfolute princes, who ruin 
their people by a ridiculous mimickry of the greater 
moaarchf, in the fpJfndor of their court and number 
of their forces. Swissbrlano alone and Holland 
refemhle the antient republics ; and tho* the former is 
far from pofiefiing an/ advantage either of foil, cli- 
mate^ or commerce, yet the dumbers of people, with 
whidi it abounds,- notwithflancling their inliiling 
therofelves into every iervtce in Europe, prove fuL 
iciently the advantages of their political inflitu^ 
tions. 

Th b antient republics derived their chief or only 
fecurity from the numbers of their citizens^ The 
Trachinians having loft great numbers of their 
people, the remainder, inftead ofinriching themfc^ves 
by the inheritance of their fellow-dtizens, applied to 

Sparta, their metropolis, for a new ftock of inha- 

' ' •. . . 

bitants. The Spartans immediately collefled ten 
thoufimd men: among .whom the old citizens dj- 

wided'the latids of ip'hich the formey proprietors had 

''periflxcd*. ^ 

♦ — * • 

.* DipPfSiCt lib* I a. T^vcyd. lib. |. ', 


« * 


After TtiioiBok liiUbaaiihedD^oifTituj fr4m 
SYRAevsKy and had ftttlcd the afein «f > Shcilv^ 
finding the dties of Syracv^i and 6^X'iiNOit« 
TiuM extremely d^popolated By tyr^ntiy,^iishu*, and 
fadlion, he invited over from Gre ecb feme new in- 
habitants to repeople them*; • IitimeAlatety fbity 
thoufand men (Plutarch '\ feys &fty Aodaiid) of* 
fer^d themfelves $ iotd he 'diftribntedib many lo'ts of 
land among them, to the great fktisfa^Uon ^ofdieaii- 
tient inhabitants : A proof at once of tho naxias of 
antient policy^ which affeAed poputouAiei^ move dMa 
*'riches ; and of ^e good ^^Ab of tkeife rniaadais, ia 
the extreme popolotirnefi of that iaM ooyntry^ 
Ore ECE, which could at once fupply (a lang^ a co- 
lony. Thr cafb was not much diffennt with the 
itoMAMsin eaHy times. ' Be is a pemioioas dtixea* 
faid M. CuRius, who cannot be contented with (e- 
yn» acres %m Such ideas of equality could not fiol of 
f)r^uqi^ gve^t nu»bexs of pep|4e» 

% Plim« lib. |8« c^« 3. The fame author, in cap. 6» (kyt, 
}^erumfue fatentUnu latijundia ferdidere Ir ALi au ^ jam 9er9 tt 
frovincias, Sfx domr-fe/ht/ftm kr^icm fo/Uhkmtf <«■ mtit'' 
ftit t0t "t^t^o prtMCfft^ In this ^viowv the ttariarau liMfiff 
cooMBitted by the firft Roman emperors, was not^ ywlyaps, fo 
dtftni^ve to the public as we may imagine. Thefe never cea- 
M tiU they hai (ktingui&6e all thf fllttH^iodl ^urfU^» ' which 

faa4 
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' Wb mnft BOW confidcr what difiuhruitages t&e an- 
dents hy under wkk regaid to pdpoloalhersy anid 
what checks they received from their political mar 
xiffls and tnftitntions. There are commonly com- 
fcnfatioiis in every human condition ; and tho' thefb 
compen&tkmi be not always perfedUy equal, yet.they 
ieive, at leail, to reftrain the prevailing pritfciple. To 
«>mpare than and eftimate their influence, is indeed 
iPiery difficult, evto where they take place in the faiife 
age, and in neighbouring countries : But where five-* 
ral ages have intervened, and only fcattered lights are 
afibrded us by antient authors ; what can we do but 
amufe ourfelves by talking, fro and con, on an inter- 
eiling fubjefl, and thereby corre^Ung all ha&y and 
violent determinations ? 

F/ryf , We mzy oUerve, that the antient lepublics 
were almoft in perpetaal war; a natural efied of 
their martial ^hrit, their love of liberty, their mutual 
emulatioa, and that hatred which generally prevails 
among nations that live in a dofe neighbourhood. 
Now, war in a finall fiate is much more deflnifbve 
than in a great oiie; both becaufe all the inhabitants, 
in the former cafe, mufl ferve in the armies ; and be« 
cauie the Hate is all fiontier, and all expofed to the 
inroads of the enemy* 

kidcfljoyeA'tlM phiadti •£ th« worM, iuring the latter igefof 
Ac tefiiUis* Tlie aev Mkkt wike i^(kritt their place, were Itfs 
fplendid, as we learn from Tacit, ohh^ lifr« 3. cap. 55. 

K 6 Th« 
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Thb maxioisofamuent war were muck morede- 
ibrudive than thofe of modern ; thiefly by Che di^ 
tribtttion of plunder, in which the foldiers were indol-. 
ged. The private men in our. armies are fuch a low 
rafcally fet of people, that we find any abundance be- 
yond their iimple pay, breeds confufion and difbrder, 
and a total diflblution of diicipline. The very 
wretchedneis. and meaxmeis of thofe who fill the mo^ 
. dem armies, render them lefs deftmdiTe to the conn- 
tries which they invade : One inftance, among many» 
of the deceitfulnefs of firft appedjranoes in all pdidcal 
reafonings*. 

Ant IE NT battles were much more bloody by the 
very nature of the weapons.employed in them. The 
antients drew up their men i6 or 20, fometimes 50 
iben deep, which made a narrow front ; and it was 
not <yfficult to find a field, in which both armies 
might be marfkalled, and might engage with each 
. ether. Even where any body of the troops was kept 
efip by hedges, hillocks, woods, or hollow ways, the 
' batde was not {o foon decided betwixt the contending 
parties, but that the others had time to overcome the 

* The antient fol^fiers, being free <^cens, aboiw the loweft 
wmk, were all mstrried. Our modern foldiers are either forced 
to live unmarried, or their marriages turn to (mall account to- 
wards the ittcreafe ofmankiad*- A drcumftaoce whick ouglM^ 
perhaps, to be talgen inio confidcntimiy as of Ibmacooic^ueiice 
lA favour of the aAtacott. 

difficulties 
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difficulties which oppofed d^in, and take part io the 
engagement. And aa the whole frmiei w.ere thus en- 
gaged, and each man dofply buckled to his antago* 
nift, the battles were commonly veiy bloody, and great 
ilaughter was made on both fides, but especially on 
tbe vanquiihed. . The long thin lines required by fire- 
amis, and the quickdedfion of the^ay, render oqr 
modem en^gagemcnts but partial rencoonters, and en- 
able ^o general, who is foUed in the beginning of 
the day, to draw off the greateft part of his army, 
found and intire. Could Folard's projeft of the 
column take place (which feems impradUcable %) it 
woald render modem batdes as deftrudtive as die 
andent. 

The batdes of andquity, both by their duration, 
and their refemblance of fingle combats, were wrought 
up to a degree of fury quite unknown to latter ages. 
Nothing could then engage the combatants to give 
quarter, but the hopes of profit, by making ilaves of 
their prifbners. Jn civil wars, as we leam from 
Tacitus *, the batdes were tbe moft bloody, becaofe 
thepriibners were not flaves. 

X What it the adysuitage of the column after it has broke 

the enemy^s line ? only, that it.tfaen takes them in flank, and 

diffipatea whatever ftands near it by a fire from all fides, fit ^ 

till it hat b|oke.thei]a, does if not pttkoi 9 flapk to the encmy^ 

and that expofed to their muf(|iietry, and,, what is aauchworie, 

to their cannon ? 

• HifttUb.a, ctp.44, - * 

What 
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'■ What a ftcmt refiftanee moft be mtde, where the 
vatiquifhed expeAed fo hard a fate ! How inveterate 
the rage, where the maxims of war were^ in 'eveiy 
refpcft^ To bloody and ftvere! 

iNeTAMGBt an very fieqiient> in antient Uflorf, 
of citiai befiegfid^ whoTe iobahttaat«> rather thaiiapca 
•Aek gates* mnrdacd their wive« and duMres* and 
jEiiftad themfolf ea on a voknt»iy deaths fweetened 
perhaps with a litde prolpcd of revenga upon the 
enemy". Grebics f» as well as Barbar ians;^ have 
been often wrought up to this degree of fury. And 
the lame determined fpirit and cruelty muft, in many 
other inftances, lefs remarkable, have been extremely 
deftru£tive to human ibciety, in thoie petty common- 
wealths, which lived in a dofe neighbourhood, and 
were engaged in perpetual wars and contentions. 

SoMiTiMRS the wars in Grbbce» (ayt Plv* 

• TARCH %, were carried on intifdty by inroad^^ aad 

robbetias, »d pimcies. Such a method of ^^sur mult 

be anere ddi^ttdive> la finall ftates, than the bloodicft 

batdes and fieges. 

By the laws of the twelve tables, poileffion fbrtwo 
years formed a preicriptioii for land ; one year for 

f Ai' Abv»vs, aMfl^iied hy Livv, 1ft* ft. t^ 17, it* 

hU. civil, lib. 4. \ ■ . 

X Invits AtATU 

move* 
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iftavvftbte * : An*, iiictica^ffy ^at there was not in 
trAftt», dui^ that fiixibd, mudi: more order, tran- 
quifEty, and ftttledpotke, than t&ere is at prefent 
among the Tartars, 

• » * 

Tw fusfy (mhH l.i^»^9bct in iitieiEt hiflory«i i| 

ij^ i>etWf f 9 P^KfBTRIVA P^I»iORC8TfS tod tbf 

HifOfiUirf ; Yfb^n ititi^a^ tC^''"^ that a frea dtiMi 
dhoiild bp fefto»d to ipoo irmkmas^ a ihfis bcaiAlg; 
anni for 500 f . 

But, /econd^'y it appears that andent manners 
ivere more unf3|vot2mbl94h«#. ^ Qiod^v* pal only in 
times of war, but alfo in thoie of peaioe; and tbat top 
in every refpeA, except the love of civil liberty and 
equality, which is^ I own, of confiderable iinport* ' 
ance. To exclude fadion from a free government, is 
very difficult, if not altogether impra^'cable ; but 
fttch inveterate rage between the fadlion;^ and fttc)i 
bloody maxims, are found, in modern times, amongH 
religious parties alone, where bigotted priefb are the 
accufers, judges, and executioners. In anttent hif- 
tory, we may always obferve, where one party pre- 
vailed, whether the nobles or people (for I can ob« 

f lv%9. YiW%K ftp* i. "li^ tfne, te to«; \9m Aeon to 
havK bMn xantuiu^ tH ^^ i^ 9f Jii« t w iai»« B»t tbilbs 

introduced by barbarifm, are not always.«Q|f|dMvby 4fUi^ 

f DiODtSlcvii lib.aot .- : t . . - 

fervc 
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ferve iu> difiereacf ia this :ipfp€€t j[ ) ^at they i\ 
dsately butchered all of t^e oppafife painty wha AH 
tato their haads, and banifhe4 fuch as had been £a 
fortanate as to efcape theirs fury. IsTo form of pro- 
ctfs, no lawy no trial, no pardon. A foarth, a third* 
pethaps near a Ifiilf of the dty, were flavghteredy or 

expelkd, every revolution; and -the exiles always 
jtxined fordgn enemies, and did- dl the mifchief poi^ 
$bie to their feUow-citrsens^; tHI Fortune -put it ia 
their power to take full revenge by a new revoludon* 
And as thefe were very frequent in fuch violent go- 
vernments, the diforder, diffidence, jealouiy, enmity, 
which muft prevail, are not eafy for us to- imagine in 
this age of the world. * . / < 

IThere are only two revolutions lean recoiled in 
antient hiftory, which pailed without great {everity» 
and great effufion of blood in maflacres and aflaffina- 
tions, 'uiz. the refloration of the Athenian Demo* 
cracy by Thrasybuluj, and the fubduing the Ro- 
man republic by C-ffiSAR. We learn from antient 
hiHory, that Thrasybulus pafTed a general am - 
nefty for all paft offences ; and firfl introduced that 
wordy as well as pradice, into Greece*. It ap- 

J Lyszai, who wai him/elf of the popular faAion, and 

^vety Mmmly efcapcd from lihe thsty tynutts, (vftf that tbe 

Demotracy >wat as violent a gjovernmeAt as the Oilgaichy^ 

* CicvRO^ PiiXLir. u ' ' 

pears> 
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pearS) however, from many orations of Lysias f'. 
that the chief, and even fbme of the fubaltern of- 
fendersj in the preceding tyranny, were tried, and 
capitally puniQied. This is a difficulty not cleared 
tip, and even not obferved by antiquarians and hiflo- 
rian^. And as to CiBSAR's clemency, tho'much ce- 
lebrated, it would not gain great applaufe in the pre- 
fent age. He butchered, for inflance, all Cato's 
fenate, when he became mailer of Utica J ; and 
thefe, we may readily believe, were not the moft 
worthlefs of the party. All thofe who had bom« 
arms againfl that ufurper, were forfeited ; and, by 
HiRTius's law, declared incapable of all public 
offices. 

. These people were extremely fond of liberty; but 
feem not to have underftood it very wdL When tha 
thirtytyrants firil eftablifhedtheir dominion at At h b n s; 
they t>egan with feiztng all the fycopbants and . in^ 
formers, who had been fo troublefome during the De* 
mocracy, and patting them to death by an arbitrary 
fentence and execution. Evety vfofi, fayt. S ali vjt • 

+ Aj §rat, IX, contra EtAT.osT. 9rat» %%, contra AGOti(kTt 

«vl/, »5, /JZ-O M A N T I T H. 

t Appian. de btU» civ* lib. «• 

* See Cas AA*8 fpeech, dt htlU Catil^ 

and 
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and Lrsi AS f , was r^iad at thefo ptmiJbments-% not 
confideringy that libaty was from that momeBt aani^ 
hilated. 

The utmoft energy of the nervous ftyle ofTHU- 
CYDiDESy and the copioufnefs and expreffion of the 
Greek language, feem to fink under that hiflorian, 
when he attempts to defcribe the diibrders which am/e 
from faction thro'out all the Greek commonwealths* 
You would imagine, that he fiill labours with a 
thought greater than he can find words to conuounicate. 
And he concludes his pathetic deicription with an ob- 
fervation, which is at once very refined and very folid. 
** In thefe contefls/^ fays he, '' thofe who were dull- 
** eft and moft ilnpid, and had the leail forefight, 
^ commonly pnvaSed* . For b«ng conicioiis of this 
f* weaknefs, aad dfeadiiig to be over-yeadied by 
** thceft <£ greater p0a£tmtion» they went to work 
*^ haftify, withput pMmeditauon, by the (Word and 
<* poBiard, and theseby prevented tkair asugoniii, 
^ wlio were Ibfming fin* fthcmes and projeds for 

•< th«ir4eftiuaion|.'' 

Not 

-^ Orat, 24. And in orat, 19, he mentioM the fae^iout ^pidt 
of the popular aflemblies u the only caufe why thefe illegal 
puniflnneoti fliould difpleafe, 

{ Lib. 3. The country in Europe in which I have ohferved 
the fa^ons to be mott violent, and party-hatred the ftrongpd, is 
la E I. AK P» This |oes fo far as tQ cot offevea the moll comtooa 
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Nor to mcndon Dionysivs {| theelder^ who is 
cmnputed to htv^ butchered in cold blood above 
io»cQO of his fellow- dtixens ; npr Ac atho<:li s '> 
Nabis 1 9 andothcTS* lUll more bloody than he^ the 
tran&dions, even in free governments, were ex- 
tremely^ violent and defb-uftive. At Athens,, the 
thirty tyrants and the nobles, in a twelvemonth, 
murdered, without trial, about 1 200 of the people, 
and baniihed above the half of tKe citizens that re- 
mained t* In Ar g OS, . near the f^me time, the people 

killed 1:^00 of the npbles 1 .and afterwards their own 
demagogues, becauio tkey had lefufed to carry their 
profecttdens fenher 4-* The people alio in Corctrta 

mtercotirie ef tkititlies-lf€t«lMft the PfoteiUiiltt tn^ Catiioto. 
Their cnlel Idibfrciftioiit, ind Jt|ie i^v«re refe^^ wkkk they 
hilt tfkm of «m1i o^mr^n Tibe €mf» afM^wmtm^ lU yi^V. 

tion (xf tlut cw^ktff* T^o Qftzftff f^£Ho^8 1 iaagi^^ io h»vp 
beto inAatntdMU la ftlMghe«af|^dfMaf| tJie feyt]«tioiif 
being 49fn«9Pnly.i|M>fe i^#fa0t, a«4 tl»e sqmas.^ »fl4|iMti«a 

t Tir.liv; *. V; 33-; ^4. • ^' ■ ' ^* ■ -- -^ ^ 

% piOD, S«c, lib. 14. IsocHATi's'Ayg tliere were oaljr 
5roo1>ani(hed. He makes the number of thofe killed amount 

ctftly iht fksM- AUmbtf. S«i«tc a f</e rr*iy, imAv. cap, 5.) ikya 


4 Dioo* 8ici fib,*5, • v* • •. »' ♦ - 

killed 
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killed 1500 of the nobles, and baniihed a thoufand *. 
Thefe numbers - will appear the more farpriiing, if we 
coniider the extreme frnallnefs of thefe ftates. B«c all 
antient hiilory i$ full of fucb inftances f. 

• D'loD. Sic. lib. ij. 

f We fhaU mention from Diodosvs Sicvt^s alone a few, 
which pafled in the courfe of fixty yean during the moft /hining 
ageof Gaticjc. There wete baniihed from Sybar is 500 of 
the nobles and their partifansj lib. 12. p- 77* ix ediK Rhoi)o« 
MAKNi. Of Chiavs, 600 citizens banifhed ; lib. 13. p* 
189* At Spmesus, 340 killed^ <oco baniihed j lib. 13. p. 
a»3.. Of Cykknians^ 500 nobles killed^ all the -reft banifli- 
ed; lib. 14. p. %Si» The Corinthians killed i»o^4>aniflied 
500$ lib. 14. p. 304* PKJiB^»Af tlK SrJ(RT^N^oUhed 
jooBjiotiahs; Ubt i^ P« 34^* .Upon the. fall Of .the La-' 
CBDCMdKiANf, Demo«ack» were ffiVored in many cidea, tflid 
firvere yengeance taken of tile nobles, after the Gb be k nian&er« 
Bttt matters did not end there. For the baiiiflied nobles, re- 
taining in many place8>'btttdiered their adTeriaries at Phi a- 
1 jiy in CoBiNfH, in Mbgaba^ Sa PhliasIa* In this laft 
place they killed 300 of the peopUr; bnt thef(e ^gaxn t«volSng, 
killed above 600 of the nobles; «a4 tau^Uyd-thtf reft*; liK 15. 
p. 357. In Arcadia 1400 ban^fted*: b^fld^S: ttM9^4ClUtd« 
The banifhed retired to S r a a t a .ajid^ to P a t ^a 19 t 1 u m : The 
latter delivered u^ to their countrymen, aAd.all killed, lib. i$. 
p« 373* Of the baniChed from Argos and Thbbks, ^ere 
weie 500 in the Spartan army } id* p« 374* Here is a detail 
of the moft reai^ai^kable of .A9ATaQCtx«*8.<r«elties from ths 

« 

fame author. The people before his ufurpation had haniftr* 
^ nobles } lib. 19. p. 655. AfterwyrdSy ti^t4yf«ntj ftt'qyi* 

cotieac^ 
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When Ai^bxakdpr -ordered sil the exiles to be 
reftored diro'.all the cities; it was found, that the 
whole amounted to 20^600. men * ; the remains pro- 
bably of iiiU greater flaughtersand maiiacrcs. What 
an aftonifhing multitude in fo narrow a country as 
antient Greece ! And what domeilic confufion, jea- 
loufy, partiality, revenge, heart-burnings, muft tear 
thofe cities, where fa^ons were wrought up to fuch tf 
degree of fury and deipair ! 

It would be eafier, fays Isocrates to Philip, 
to raifc an army in Greece at prefent from the va- 
gabonds than from the cities. 

EvFN where affairs came not to fuch extremities 
(which they failed not to do almoil in every city twice 
or thrice every century^ property was rendered very 
precarious by the maxims of antient govenmient. 

currence with the people, killed 4000 nobles, and banifhed 
60C0 5 iJ, p. 647. He killed 4000 people at Gila j iJ, p. 741, 
By AisATAOcLXs's bfother 8000 baniihed ftctn Stracosx'x 
Kb. so. p. '757*' The ilAhabitaats <^ Me^trA, to the ntantct 
of 40>ooo, were killed, man, woman, and child} and whh 
tortaies, for the fake of their money ; id, p, 802. AH their Km 
lationa, vfx.^ father^ brother, children, grandfather, ofhisLx- 
MYAv anny,. killed J, /rf. .p. 103. He killed 7000 exiles after 
capUalation ; iV.^p. 816. *Tis to be remarked, that ^gatjio- 
CLis was a man of great fenfe and coorage. 

* Dioo* Stc. UV. i3. . ' r 

XiNo- 
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Xik«iGFyitM7j m ^ hkk^tt of B^^a^^s, gif€s as 

'a very nttttfal imafFedkei ddl^ripticto of ^e tynrnry 
of tl»c An! EN r A 11 pi^^e. *' Irfix^ poverty,*' txfs 
CtiARMt^&iift^ '^ I ftm flliiek morvJiiappy than erer I 
'' wss while pofleft of ricWs i as mu^ a» it i» hi^jikr 
" to be in fetiu'ity tliftfi in teriors> 40e^an a /lave> to 
** receive than to pay coun» to be irtifted th^ foil 
.-** peded. Formerly I was obliged- to carets every in* 
** former ; fome impofitiOn was cOntmoaQy laid upon 
^< me ; and it was never allowed me to travel, or be 
** abfent from the city. At prcfent, when I am poor, 
'* I look big, and. direaten others. The rich art 
*' a&aid of me, and ihow me eveiy kmd of civffity 
<< and refpefl 'r and I am become a kind of tyrant in 
** the city f." 

« 

Ik one of the pleadings of Lrsiiis J, the ofator 
Tery cooRy fpeaksof it, by theby, as a jnaidfti of the 
Athenian people. That whenever they wanted mo- 
ney, they put to deatn fome Of the rich cmzens as 
Mf eU a^ ^^tQgF^ fov the .&ke of the ibrfelcuxe* I« 
isiODtaooki^ Mh ktf iaema to hftve .no. iineati^a of 
4bkix^ftg thefts; Hill left iBff f fo^okii^ diem wte m¥ett 
lis audience ixii jud]^^; > ' " ' 

WHfrfDtn a mMi was a D^eeiy (ki SLfyamg^tit^ 
rttifig Airt p^ef/ kfteitfs indM fe<|«ifi!iei ^dia 


J ' t! 


4* Pag4 885. ett edit* LsvNCt AV. 

It Jktt, »9« in NtcoM. 

that 
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HktA be Aoald ivpovcriSi iiinftl^ ov tkt people 

would impoveriih him, and perhaps kill him iMa the 
bargain. The orator Jaft mentioned gives a plea&nt 
account of an eAate laid out in the public fervice *; 

* In order to recommend Bis client to the f«your of the peo- 
ple, he enumefatlfrs all the Aims he had expended. When ;^d»* 
pi^f 3Oinhia0: Upon a cbofiis of men lominat; ti^t^v^gi- 

mmas; Seven times trierarch, where he fpent 6 taientti 
Taxes, once 30 minas^ another time 40 $ yvf*»a^Mfx.M^, 22 mi« 

atoas ; «v|^{tx*r^tc ii9»tvstMc> 7 fttinas ; 'Tfurfsi it/MiXXijufi^^ 
15 minas j ^^fO^^^i^f 30 ninai : In the whole ten ealenOi 
|8 minas. An immeafe fum Cor an AmBNiAif fortune^ and 
what aiooe would be efteemed gi«at riches, Orat, %p^ *T7s true, 
he fays, the law did not obli|e him abfolutely to be at ib mud)i 
eapaace, not above a fourth. But without the favour of the 
people, no body was fo much as fafe ; and this was the only 
way to gain it. See fartlSer, vat, 04. tUptp, /fafu. In another 
^iMe, he 'mtt^imiu a fymktr, who fays that he had %ent hia 
«hek fortime, and an immcnfe one, eighty talenta, Ibr thf 
people. Orat,%^. ^ fro^, Ev avdku The fAirottuip or ftran- 
tt»%, fikul, £hya he, if ihey do not ootatrilaCfe ^afgd^ etfoigh to 
tbe people*! faAc^, that they have reaib^ lo fepefit. OrM 304 
f*^r0pHiL« You may fee with what care Dzmostmzxic 
ififplays his expences of this nature, when he pleads for himfelf 
iUctrtia^ and how he exaggerates MioiAs^s ftinginefs in this 
prticahkr, in his aceofttioA of tet criminal. AU this, by thtf 
hy» is A marfc •£ a nry ini^oaa juiiidAMt : .And ftt thi 
Athxnians valued themfelves on having the moft legal and re- 
gular adminiftradoaof any pdopfe%i Caixcjt* 

that 
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diat 199 above the third of it in rareefliows and figured 
dancer. 

I NEED notinfifton the Greek tyrannies, which 
were altogether horrible. Even the mixed monarchies, 
by which moft ofthe antient itates of Greece were 
govtrned, before the introduction of republics, were 
very unfettied. Scarce any city» but Athens, €ays 
£socRAT£S, could fliow a fucceifion of kings foribur 
or five generations *. 

Besides many other obvious reafbns for the inftabi- 
lity of ancient monarchies, the equal diviiion of proper- 
ty among the brothers in private ^unilies, mufi:, by a 
neceffary confequence, • contribute to nnfettle and 
difturb the ftate. The univerial preference given to 
the elder by modern laws, tho^ it increafes the ine- 
quality of ^fortunes, has, ^however, this goodefied, 
that it accuiloms men to the fame idea of public fuc- 
peffion^ and cuts off all claim and preteafion of the 
younger* 

< The sew fettled <ol(my of Heraclea, falling 
iflinftediately into fa^ons, applied to Sparta, who 
fent Hbripidas with full authority to quiet their 
diiTenfions. This man, not provoked by any oppoii- 
tion, not inflamed by party rage, knew no better ex* 
pedient than immediately putting to death-about 500 

- • ftauthi 
. ■ «f 
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of the ckizens f . A ftrong proof how deeply rooted 
theie violent i n^ ywM <j( government were thro'out ail 

GILXEC&. 

If fuch was the diipoHtion of mens mind« among 
that refined people, what may be expeded in the 
commonwealths of Italy, Apaic, Spain, and 
Gaul, which weie denominated barbarous? Why 
otherwiie did the Greeks fi> much value themfelves on 
their humanity, gendeneis and moderation, above all 
odier nations i This reaibning feems very natural. 
But unluckily the hiftoiy of the' Roman common* 
wcalth, in its eaiiier times, if we give credit to the ie« 
ceivcd accounts, ftands againft us. No Uopd was 
ever flied in any^fedition at Rome, till ^e murder of 
the Gracchi. Diontsius HALiCARNASSi£us'||, 
obierving the fingular humanity of the Rohan peo* 
pie in^^s particular, makes ufe of it as an argument 
that they were originally of Grecian «xtra£Uon : 
Whence we may condude, that the h£dons and re- 
fdntiOBS in the barbarous republics were more violent 
than even thofe of Greece above-mentioned. 

If ^e Romans werefo late in coming to blows, 
dxey made ample compeniation after they had once 
entered upon the bloody fcene ; and Appian's hiftory 
of their civil' wars^ contains the moft frightful pidlure 
of maffiurres, profcriptions, and forfeitures, that ever 

f Diop. Sic. Ub, 14. B Lib. !• 

Vox.. li. L was 
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was prdented to the world. What pleafes mot, ia 
that hifiorian, is, that he feems to &el a proper re* 
fentment of thefe barbarous proceedings ; and talks 
not with that provoking coolnefs and indifference, 
which cuftom had produced in many of the Greek 
hiflorians *. 

• 4 

The maxims of antient polities contain, in general, 
fo litdelittmanity and moderation, that it feems ^^^ 

I 

* The authorities cited above, are all hiiloriaiis, orators, and 
philofophers, whoie teftimooy k unqtiefHoned. *Tit dangeroot 
to rdy upon Vriten who deal in ridi«Qle and fatyr. What will 
poftoritj, for inftance,. infef fron tfatf paiTage of Pi. Swirv f . 
*' I told him, tkatitotheJungdom of TR>BMiA{8tt»irAXii}, 
" by the aativet called La^jgdov (Lomdoh) where I^ ba4 
** fojoarned ibme tikie in my travel*, the bulk of the people 
*' confii^, in a manner, wholly of difcoverers^witneifes^ inform- 
** ers, accufen, profccutort, evidences, fwearers, together with 
^' their feveral fubfervient and fubaltem inftrutnents, HH under 
(* the €olo«rs> thecondu^, and pay of miaiAers of Aaieaal 
*i their deputies. The plots in that kingdomaK nAwUy itm 
** workm^oflrip of thoie perfoas,*' &c* GvLi.iVfft*« traveb^ 
Such a reprefenUtion might fuit the ^vernment of Athens | 
but Aottl»tof En«i«ani>> which is a prodig)r,even Sn ^o^tta 
times, for humanity^ juftioe^ and liberty. Yet the Po£br*8 fa- 
tyr, tho* carried to extremes, as is ufual with him, even beyond 
other fatyrical writers, did not altogether want an object. The 
Bifliopof Rochester, who was his friend^ and of the fame 
party, had been baniflied a little before by a bill ^ aittainder, 
with great juftice, but without fuch a proof as was lepl, or ac« 
cording to the Rii£t forms of common* law, 

perSaOtts 
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pettacm to give any particulsir 'vea&n for the viotea- 
cesxomiiiittdd at any }>2Uticttlar pertod. Y^* f cai^- ' 
not ibf bear obrnvlog, that die Ikws, in the latter age^- ' 
of the;Rojf AN commonwealihy were fi» abf^irdLy coiu 
tr^ed^ ^hat^ey riiligod the iiaads of parties to have 
recooHe to thele extremities. All capital puniiboieiit) . 
were aboliflied : However criminal, or, what is more, 
however dangefotisi^ny 'citizen might be, he coiild dot 
regularly 'be putiifhed otherwife than'By fianifhment : - 
Aadit bacaMe heee&if^ id the revdutloas of party, : 
to^draw the fwofd of private^ vengeance; nor was it • 
eaQPy wlwtt lav^ '' weve- oiici^ ^^lof ated, ^0 fet' botisds t& ' 
thiste iangmnary proceedings. ' MidBauTuihSmfelf 1 
pievaiM <»» «fae jrium'inf^^t, c6vSA he, ^ t^thoh i 
piiMkae^,:* hate r^flmkA^Qk-Pkiri^^ gfi4 AWnfON^r * 
to.Uv^ .awLc^i^ cooteiitpd kiM^f wit^ 4)ani&ing ; 
theiailQ:K>faifoa9/OFMAftseii»i.as^ wfakietheyimight ' : 
fliUrJbare :platledjii€w cQmaiotionsr and' lebeliions*. 

ih»ws evidyUi^Mf ^^ f^ the wflpr/ 3[?i4 pot 

viftjwa*. ?f ?jmB> «Wtra|#y».fi|i.|o, d^thip^^Ti- . 

li^e'3 ai^jK^^cSf . fOfUrary. to law, jy^ irijtbo^ut any • 

trial or fpnupf proftsfaijf . Aad.if he JD|iQ4«rated Jii^ ejc- 

ccucions, did it not proceed^ eitl\er.(roip ^c ^lep^ncy 

of bis tamper, or the^conj unbares 0^ iijie'tiiy^s.? A 

wretched fecufity in a government wKich pretends to 

la^^iancHiberty !- - '• • •• -^ '- ' • -- --''" '' - " 

' L z . TtHiisj 
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Thus, onf extreme prodtiGes aaother/ In die 
(aipe maoaor as'exceflive fsypxity ia the Uws it. apt to 
bciget great relaxation in ^eir execation ; ib dieir ex- 
ceiiive lenity natoraily produces cmcltyaad barbarity. 
'Tis dangerous to force qs» in any cafe, to pafi their 
facred boundariea. 

On e general caofe pf tide difojdois £> fitqnent in all 
aniient governments* feems to have con£fled in the 
gieat difHcttky of eftablifliing a^y AriHocnicy in thofe 
ages, and the perpetual difcontents and (editions of 
the people, whenever even tfaemeaneft and moft beg- 
garly wooe excluded from the legiflatare and from 
public offices. The ireiy quality o^fit^mmn gaye fuch 
a tankf being oppofed to that of £bnre» that it feemed 
to intitle the pofleflbr to every power and pnvilege of 
the commonwealth. Solon's^ laws excluded no free- 
man from votes or elcsStions, but confined ibmema^ 
giftracies to a )>articular cemfiu \ yet were the people 
never fetisfied till thofc laws were repealed. By the 
treaty with AuTrPA^a t> »o AtHenijwi had a 
vot^ whofe ctnju* was kfa than 2000 iracht/ms (about 
60 /. Sterling) And tho' fuch a government Would to 
u^ appear fufficiendy democratica^ it was fo di&gree- 
able to that people^that above two thirds immediately 
left their country 1). Cassande'r reduced diat cen/us 

* PtuTAtciivi in vi:a Solon. f Dioi»« Sxc« ttb. xS« 
jl Id. ilud, 

to 
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to the half** ; yet ftxU the government was coniidered 
as an oligardiical tyranny, and the eff*e£l of foreign 
Tiolence, > 

4 

Servius Tullius's % laws feem very equal and 
reaibnable, by fixing the power in proportion to the 
property : Yet the Roman people could never be 
brOQgbt quietly to fubmit to them. 

In thofe days there was no medium between a ievere> 
jealous Ariflocracy^ ruling over discontented fubjedts ; 
and a turbulent, fadious, tynumical Democracy. 

BoT, thirdlyy there are many other circumftances, 
in which aiitient nations feem inferior to the modem, 
both for the happioefs and increase of mankind. 
Trade, manufkftOres, indufby, were no where, va 
former ages, fo fiouriihing as they are at prefent in 
Europe. The only garb of the antients, both for 
males and femalesj ^ feems to have Iseen a kind of 
flannel, which they wore commonly wh^e'^ or grey, 
and which they fcoored as often as it grew dirt^« 
Ttrb» wjuch carried on» ^fter CARTUAOSy the 
greateft commetce .of laay city in the Mkdit&r* 
RANEAN, before it was deflroyed by Al*bxandsr, 
was no mighty city, if we credit Arrian's account of 

* Oiop* Sic« lib, i9« 
{Tit* I«it, lib, i, cap. 43: 

L 3" its 
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its inhabitants f • Athens is commonly lupppTed to 
have been a trading city : But i( vyas as populous be- 
fore the Median war as at any time after it*. accor- 
ding to Herodotus • ; and yet its commerce, at that 
tim^i was.ib iitCQuiiderabll?, that^ asthefame hiflo- 
rian obferves^^ji even the neighbouring boaih of Asi^a 
WCjPe ^. little frequented by the Gr eeks as the pillars 
of Hercules: For Iteyondthefe he conceived '1h>- 
thing. 

^ • Great intereft of money, and grtiat profits of 
trade^ are an infallible indication, that induHiy and 
commerce are but in their infancy. We , read in 
Lysias II of loo/^r ceftt. profit made of aciilgo of 
two talents, fent to no greater diftance than frcm 
Athens to the Adr i at i c : Nor i» this mendoaed 
as an inflance of exorbitant profit. Antidqrvs> 
fays DfiMQSTHBNEs49paid three talcnte^nd^half £^r 

■* ' ^ •* f 

f Lib. «. There were Seoo killed during the fiege ^ fuad t^e 
u^hote captives amounted to 30>coo. .Dioooru.s SiciXLUt, 
lib. 17. fays only fj'jObo : But i^e accounts tor 'tHis'fmall num. 
Uk, bfftyiag tiMt the Ttrians had ^tf^'ikhij^' U^ihthaAid 
partt>f tbeir wtivts and ch^Mftn td CAiR>r ftMTf* t^^'"> il " - \1 

* Lih. j« he makes the Muinbef of (ht citizens 'axnouht i^ 

• • * • • • 

J lb. 5. H drat, 33. <7^vfr/.;P|4^iT» ^ ., ^ .Cmtm 

Aphob. 0, tz. ex uUi^ Alou.. ..,;...•>- ^ 

f.i r a. ahoufc. 
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A^hottfe, which he let at a talent a-year : And theora- 
tOT blames ])is own tutors for not employing his m<^- 
jaey to iike advantage. My fortane, fays he, in ele^ 

ven years mihority, ought to have been tripled. The 

« 

value of 20 of the flavcs left by his father, he com- 
putes at 40 minas, and the yearly profit of their la* 
boar at iz** Themoft moderate intereft at At h £ ns> 

(for there was higher f often paid) was 1 2 per cent. J» 
and that paid monthly. Not to infitt upon the exor- 
bitant intereift of ^^ per cent, to which the valt fums 
diilrlbuted in eledtions had raifed money | at RaME, 
we find, thatVfiRRESy before that fadious period, 
ftited 24 per cent, for money, which he left in the 
publicans hands. And tho' Cicero declaims againft 
this article, it is not on account of the extravagant 
ufury i but because it had never been cudomary to 
fiateany intereft on fuch occafions§. Intereft, in- 
deed, fank at Rome, after the fettlement of the em- 
pire : But it never remained any confiderable tinie fb 
low, as in the commercial Hates of modern ages 4-. 

• Cb»/rtf Afhob. p. 19* exe£t, Aloi* 

t Id. ibid. 

X Id, ibid. andi^BCKiNXS contra Ctz^itfc^^ 

I E^JIw ad Attiq* lib. 5* epift, 2-|« 
^ Contra VsjtB. ^at, 3, 
4 Sec Eflay IV. 

J«*4' Ahoug 
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Among the other inconveniencks which the Atrc- 
iiiANS felt from the fortifying Dzcelia by die La-> 
€ED£MONiAN8, it IS reprefcnted by Thucydides f, 

as one of the moft coniiderable, that they could not 

• 

bring over their corn from Eubb a by land, paffing 
^y Oropvs ; bat were obliged to imbark it, * and to 
fail about the promontory ofSuNiUM. A fiirprifing 
infbmce of the imperfedion of antient navigation : 
For the water-carriage is not here above doable dit 
land. 

I DO not remember any pa^ge In any antient au- 
thor, where the growth of any city is aicribed to the 
eilablifhmenc of a manufadure. The commerce which 
is faid to flouriih^ is chiefly the exchange of thofe 
commodities for which difierent foils and climates 
were iuited. The fale of wine and oil into Afrlc^ 
according to Dionoaus Siculus^, uas the foon- 
dation of the riches of Agrigentum. The fitn- 
ationof the city of Sybarls, according to the fame 
author *, was the caufe of its immenf^opuloufnefs ; 
being built near the two rivers Crathys and Syra- 
R.i s. But thefe two rivers, we may obferve, are not 
navigable ; and could onfy produce ibme fertile val- 
leys, for agricultureand hofbandry ; an advantage fo 
inconfiderable, that a modern writer would fcarccly 
have taken notice of it. 

f Lib. 7, J L)i»*r)« • Lib, i&. 

Th« 
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The barbarity af theantieiit tyrants^ together wi(;h 
the extreme love of Bberty, whkh animated thofe 
ages^ mull hare baniihed every merchant and manu- 
fa&orer ; and have qnite depopulated the ftate, had it 
Tubfifted upon induftry and tmnmerce* ' While the 
cmeland fulpkioas Diontsius waa carrying on his 
batcheriesy who, that «^u.noit detained by his landed 
property, and oould , have carmd with him any a#t 
or ikUl to ^QCore a ^fiibfifteniee in other coantrieiy 
would have rema^ied expofed to foch implacably 
barbarity? TheperCecutionsofPHiLi^ II. and Lewis ' 
XIV. £lled allEuROPB with the manafa£turers of 
Flawde&s and of France. 

I GRANT, that agriculture is thefpedes of indufiry 
which is chiefly requiiite to the fubfiflence of mul- 
titudes; and it is poffible, that this induftry may 
flottriih, eiren where manufa&ures and other arts are 
unknown or ncgleftcd. Swissbrlan© is at pitfent ^ 
very remarkably inftance ; where we find, at once, the 
moft fldlful hufbandmcn and the moft bungling traded 
men, that are to be met with in allEuROPE. That 
agriculture flourifced mightily in 6«rBO& and Ita- 
tY, at leaft in fomc parts of them, and at ibme pe- 
riods, we have reafon to prefunic : And whether the 
mechanical arts had reached die fame degree of per- 
fe£Uon, may not be efteemed fo material ; efpecially^ 
if we confider the great equality in the antient rc^ 
publics, where each fiunily was obliged to cultivate, 

L 5 withi 
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' with' tbe gtikt^ ckfi iMiddtkrj; hii oWft Mttte field, 
* in order to its fiibSSifafecew* -^ ' -' ' — 


.1 ^ 


; But js k jail YefifoiiiAg« b«caii& agncoltiife may, in 

•icine ifi^cpf> iflQuriOi v«:i#)9t trade or manufe<hiye», 

<tQ ODBcIade, diit^ in any 'great ext^nt.^ pf couairyy 

ittd fbr.anfigrtatttiiafof time, it Wqrid iiijifiR«iQne ? 

''The mod naliiffal' way, fomfy, !o£ cndMuagi^ hsf 

^tendiy, is, £rft, to extife ^tter kfo^ of kiMtty, 

nami thei^ :dR»rd tiie labo&e^ '« rea^ iimicbt for Ms 

«''^dtnfBiodHies, kAd a tfe^Ai df foch gooda ai may con- 

'tribute to his pteafitre and i^ngdymenl. • l%i»4ne(hod 

is iofaUible and uaiver&i^ add ais it prevaik mese ii 

modern government than In the aatient, it afibitis a 

brefumption of tikefapefior popolou&e^ <^ the forlher. 

*. Ev'imYttafrjfeytiBwb^iWHj*, «iaj^faeaftii|Ber; 
Vto art or ikhW is teqmfiW : AH'ccmftflr in tke indoor, 
'ind attention to the exectftaon/- A t^tSf^ 'prooCI » 
'CbLomxLLA hint^, that a^cnltoio wib Init little 
"kiiown in Ae age of Xenopbon.' ' t .. . 


• %2AL^oisr'tott(3'Jx9l>ioveme]^sandrefi]Mni;«^ 
tVy oij^n)^ ROi^Mig fiR^v^ ^the eaf)( fiibiifience of 
nien» and* corifeijnenity aowai^ theif. propagation and 
iofcreiUei > OuriiiperiQr ^ill in i mechanics, the di^ 
coFery of new^ worlds, by which commerce has been 
ib^ much enlarged, the icftabliflimeot of f^jftsj. and 
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the uie of bills of exchange. Theie feem all extremely* 
ufefiil to the encouragement of art, indaRry, and po- 
pDlooiheis. Were we to flrike off thefe, what a 
check flioald we give to cvtry kind of bufinefs and 
iabouv and what multitudes of fimiilies would imme- 
diately perUh from want and hunger? And it ieema 
not probable^ that we could fupply the pUu^ of thefe 
new inventions I^ any othicx regulation or infti-. 
ttttion^. 

Have we reafbn to think, that the police of an« 
tient iftates was any way comparable to that of mou 
dem, or that men had then equal fecurity, either at 
home, or in their Journies by land or water? I 
queilion not, but every impartial examiner would give 
us the preference in thlis particular *• 

VThvs^ upon comparing the whole, itieems im- 
pofliUe to affign any juft reafen, why the world fiioultf 
have been more populous in antient .than in modem 
times* The equality <>f p^perty, among thp anti- 
ents, liberty, and the iinall divi£on3 qf their fiate^, 
were indeed favourable to the propagatioQ of .qiah- 
kind : But their wars were more bloody and defhnc* 
live, their governments more fadlious and uniettled^ 
commerce and manuikfiures more feeble and languiih* 
ing, and the general police more loofe and irregular; 
Thefe latter difadvantages feem to form a fuffident 

' » See Part I. May XV. 

L 6 counter- 
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counterbalance to the &nner adviintages ; and ratBer 
favour the oppofite opinioa co that which commonly 
prevails withreg^ to this fubjedL 

But there is no leafonmg, it may be faid, agalnft 
natter of ia6t If it appear, iliat the world was diea 
more popnlous thaa at prdbnt, we mzj be affiirr4 
that oor conj«£bues are Mfe^ and that we have over* 
looked fome material circumftance in the oomparifoilt 
This I readily own : All our preceding leafoningt, I 
acknowledge to be mere triflings or, at kaSt, finall 
ikirmiihes and frivolous rencounters,, whiclv decide no- 
thing. But unluckily the main combat^ whete we 
compare fadls,. cannot be rendered much mote dear 
five. The £ids delivered by antient authors* u^ 
either fo uncertain or Co imperfed as to aHbrd us no* 
thing po/itive in this matter. How indeed could tC 
be other wife ^ The vtry fads which we muil oppoib 
to them, in* computing the greatnefi of modem fhtes, 
are far from being either certain or compleat. Many 
grounds of calculatioi^ proceeded on by celebrated 
writers, are little better than thole of the Emperor 
"Ueliogabalus, who formed an eftijoiatr of the im- 
menie gxeatnefs of Rome, from ten thonfand pound 
weight of cobwebs which had been found '^ ^^ 
city •.* 


' ■ • 
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Tis to be remarked^ that all kinds of numbers are 
QQcertain in amient manulcrfpts, and have been ftibh 
jed to nrnch greater corruptions than any other part 
of the text ; and that for a very obvioas reafon. Any 
alteration, in other places, commonly af&fb the fenfe 
or grammar, and is more readily perceired by the 
reader and tranlcriber. i . -^ 

k 

Few enumerations of inhabitants have been jnade 
of any traA of country by any antient author of good 
authority, fo as to afibrd us a large enough view for ' 
compariioB. 

rTis probable, that there was formerly a good foun- 
dation for the number of citizens affigned to any free 
city ; becaufe they entered for a ihare of the govern* 
ment, and there were exaA regiflers kept of them. 
Bet as the number of ilaves is feldom mentipn^dy 
this leaves us in as great uncer^inty as ever, with re- 
gard to the populottfnefi even of fingk dtiea^ . ; 

The firnpageof Thucydide^i^) in my opinion, 
the commencement of xe^ hlAory. AH pracediiqg 
narrations are fi> intermixed with fable, thatphilofb» 
phers ought to abandon them, in igreat^ueaiiire, to 
the cmbelliihment of poets and oratora*. 

With 

* la gejneral, there is mofe candour and fincetity 411 antient 
hiftodant^ kut leit cxadtneft and care, than la the moderoa* 

Qux 
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. With regard to remote dmes, the numbers of 
people affigned.ar^ often ysdicaloiUy and lote all ci«- 
dlt and authority^ 7he free citizensof Stbaris, able 
to bear arms, and a^biaUy drawn oat in battle, were 
300,000. They enconntred at Sx ag r A^with ioo»oo* 
citizens <of Crotona* another Grsek d^^pntiga- 
ous to them ; and were defeated. Thi$is Diodorujb 
Sicu Lvs's * account ; and is Very (erioufly inMed on 
l^y'diat hiilbrian. ^trabo f alfo mentions the fame 
'irtttbcr of SYBVuttrEs. 

D1DODOR.US SicuLus}:, enamerating the inhabi- 
tants of Agrigbntum, when it was deftroyed by 
'tttt Carthaginians, fays, that they amounted to 
20,060 citizeW, ?oo>6ob ftrangers, beiides flaves. 
who7 Vfo oj)ulent a cijy as he rfeprcfcnts it, would 

^r fp^cttlttive fadions, «rpecxally thofb of itU^on, throw fuch 
ttei Hitffitaover o«r aAni9^ tbat men ften to teptrA imptrtttlity 
to their Umt&kisn atftl W huttkip 4tt.a victor weakadtt Bitt 
the commonneft of books, by means of printing, has obliged 

t^iiodern'liiftofUliS fo'lie niore oTreful in avoi^ag contifadiflioos 
i|ltd ifi^ifgniittes. ' t>r0D or tis^ici^Ltrs is' a good writer; bitt 
^^ with pain I fee hit narration contradi^, m fo many particn- 
'lars, the tw» moftjRQthentie pieces of all Grvik hiftory, ^vx» 
Xe NOP H0N*8 expcdiiiotty and J>»Mot thehesV orations. Px. is- 
.^Are^ and ArriAN iecm fcarce ever to have read Cicxao*! 
epiftlen 

• ' ' • probably 


.^tfif th^ woineia >%nd . jjio. ciiiUiiea are not iodade^; 
«d that dsawfor^i ^uf^ the w^ole, t^ city muft j^y^ 
coiiuiiied iieiir:two millions of inhaUtantsJl. Aai 
vA»i wa3 iJie. mfon .of fo immeofe an iacreaft;? 
Tliey were vtry toduftrioa) m cidtiTadng die aeigl^ 
boHring felda^ nbtzxoeiB^jsgtL {mtikWHoLiSHCOm^ 
tyt iaiid Aey tracled widi tlieir wk^and'Oil' K> A»ftK 
CA, which^ at that 'tif6e> 'had tione of dieft e6itf> 

Ptolsmy» fays Theocritus *, commands 33»339 
cities., i fuppofe the fihgulai-ity <Sf the nomber was 
the reafoh of affigmng it. Diobokus Sicutlus f 
affigns three tiiillions of Idh^bftatitis to 'AgIctt, a 
very fmali'ndinbei': Fat ^tii lit' pkkts the number 

of their cities' amount to i&,oo6: An evident coii- 
tradi^Bon*. 

r 

He iftysr J, tjtfc people^wert 'fonti&tly fevcnmiK 
lions. 'Hirts remotfe tiihcs' are idiV^yi 'moft '*nvie<i 
^asd'adtnfred*' <■ ' ' 

That Xbrxbs's anily frsa eztreoldy liiiiMraus, 
lean rfadily believe; both from the great extent of 

Agmo«iit9M MAUineioxUy 800.090 iai^abitanti. 
. • MyU. 17, ' t ^i^» !• t M- iWd, 

a his 
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Ms empiret and from tke fbolifli paidke of the Baflt* 
era ottions, of endunbenng tkek camp wiHi a faper- 
'fliious multitude : But will an^ r^fonable man cite 
Herodotus's wondetfot namtioils as an autliority? 
There is fomcthing veiy rational, I own, in Lrs i as^s * 
•aKgoment upon this Aibjed. Had not X b axg s's army 
•liee& incredibly nnmerot^, iays ite, k^ had never made 
^ bridge oveif th^ J^ai^taiippttT : It had been mxKk 
j^ftS^iio have ti«nfpo|led {li^ .men, over ib ihort a 
ps^g^ with the nomerotts (hipping of which. he was 
mafter. 

PoLYiiivs f lays> that the Rom an s> between the 
£ril and iecond Punic wars, being threatened with 
jan inv^on from the Ga vi.8, muftered all their own 
forces. And thofe of their allies, and found them 
amount to feven hundred thousand men able to bear 
arms. A great num^r furdy, and which, when 
joined to the (laves, is probably not le(s, if not rather 
jnore.than that extent of country affiurd^ at.preient t- 
-Thei ena^ii^iaiion too. fcenu to have been made with 
fome exateefs } and Pol ybivs gives us the detail of 

• » 

\ The country^ that luppfied this aombtr, was not above e 

third of iTALYf VIS. the Pope*t doniatont, Tvicamt, and 

'a pait of the kingdom of NA^tBtt ' B«t perhaps in thofe early 

times there* wttt very few flaves, exc^-iiilloii^ dr the {ftHtdtidi. 

• • ■ •'■'■'^ •-•••the 
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the particulars. But might not the namber be mag- 
ntfied, in order to encourage the people ? 

DioDoRus SicuLvs *» makcs the fame enumera- 
tion amount to near a rofllion. Thefe variations are 
faipicioBs. He plainly too fappofes, that It alt 
in his time was not fb populous : Another very fuf- 
picious circumfbmce. For who can believe, that the 
inhabitants of that country diminiOied from the time 
of the firft PvHic war to that of the triumvirata ? 

Julius C^sar, according to Ap plan f, encounr 
tered four minions of Gauls, killed one million, and 
took another million prisoners |.* Suppoiing the num» 
bers of the enemy's army and of the killed could be 
exadly ai&gned, which never is poflible ; how could 
it be known how often the fame Qian returned into 
the armies, or how diilingDiih the new firom the old 
levied foldiers ? No attention ought ever to be givea 
to fuch Joofe, exaggerated calculations ; efpecially 
where the author tells us not the mediums upon which 

the calculations were. form^. 

» * 

PaT^rculvs ||. makes the number killed by Ca« 

8AR amount only to 400,000: A much more piQN 

• Lib- a* f CitTiCA, 

} Plutarch ($h vita Cass.) makes the nomber th«t 
CjKSAft fought* with amount enlj to three mitUoasf Jvixam* 
^wCiBtARiaut)"to two. : i» 

] Lib. ]i. cip. 47. 

bable 
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bable acconai^ and more cafily recon<;iled to the hif*. 
tory of thefe wars given by that conqveror himfelf 
in his Commentaries. 

Onb would imagine, that. every drcumftaace of 

the life and adions of Diont si crs the elder oiight 
be regarded as authentic, and free from all fabttlous 
cxaggerat' on ; both becaulb he lived at a time when 
ietters fiooriihed moft in. Grebck. and becauib his 
chief, hiilorian was ^HiusTusy flyman allowed to be 
of great genius, and who was a courtier and minifler 
t>f ^ki prince. But can we -admit, that he had a 
Handitig army of too^ooo foot, 10,000 hoHe, and a 
fleet of 400 gallted * ? Thefe, we may obferve, were 
'mercenary force^^ and fabfilted upon their pay, like 
bur armies in Europb. For the citizens were alt dif> 
ttmed; and when Dion afterwards invaded Sicily, 
knd called on his countrymen to vindicate their liber- 
ty, he was obliged to bring arms along with him, 
which he didiibuted among thofe who joined him f • 
In a flate where agriculture alone Houriihes, there 
may be.Qiany inhabitants f and if thefe be all arired 
^d difciplined, a great force may be called out up- 
«n occafion : But. great numbers of mercenary troope 
can never be maintained, without either trade and 


*. Dioo. Sic. lib. a. 

f Pl.VTA«CH. /«.CU4I DxOKtf* 


« 1 


inahufhc- 
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inaiwfa6lures« or rery ex^jS^ve dominioni. The 
Ui^tpd Ptx)vinces ncyfr.wese Ip^fiers of fuch a force 
by fei^ ami lafid, as >^tb^t which h&d^ XQ belong to 

Dion YSIU9 ; yet ihey poficls %& Lpg^ i tenritory, peN 
fe&ly well . cultiva^^ and faave iafiftitdy^ mote re- 
fburces from their commerce and indnibry. Diodor v s 
SicoLVft-aHows, diat^ even in his tittie, the army 
f>£ Dio^ Y^i V9 9f fieared indiediioie ; • that i9« as. I in- 
te^ce^ itg ,il yi^as. entirely a A^oa,* ^rrd. the opinion 
aroic frpp the. exaggerated Battery of ihe coartiers» 
and perhaps from the vanity and policy of the tyrant 
iimfeif. 

^18 a very'ofual fallaey, to confider all the ages 
of iii6<niity as one period, and to compute the num- 
]Bers contained in the gre^t cities mentioned bj; a^- 
tient aathors, as if theie cities had been all coteiiip%- 
rary. The Grebk colonies flourifhed extremely in 

Sicily during the age of ALEXANi>aa: Bat in Axr- 
GvsTu«'s time ^ey were fo decayed, that almoft' all 

the pvodo^ of thlit ftfrtile iOaod Wasronlumed in 
Italy •. 

Let US now examine the nombers of inhabit^ts 
afljigned to particular cltWs m antiquity ; and omit* 
ting. the numbers of Nineveh 1 Babylon, aad the 

* Strabo^ lib, $• ^ 

, ... Egyptian 
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Egyptian Thibks, let u§ confine oor^yes to t6e 
iphere of red hiftoiy, to the GiteeiAM and Roman 
ftatcs. I tnuft own, the more I confidcr this rirl3J6&, 
the more am I inclined to fccpticifin, with regard to 
the great populottfnefs afcnbcd to antient times. 

Athens is faid by Plato f to be a very great 
city ; and it was furdy the greateft of all the Ghee r * 
.ciUes* except SraACudE, which w^ nearly about 
the fame fize in Thuctdides*s J time, and after- 
wards increafed beyond it. For Cice no | mentions 
it as the greateft of all the Greek cities in his time; 
not comprehending, I ,fuppafe, either Antiocu- or 
Alexandria under that denomination. Athc- 
N«us § fays, that, by the enumeration of Dims- 

*'Mt;s PMALEREU5, there Were in Athens 21»coo 

• . ■ ■ • • ♦ 

atnensy 10,000 Itrangcrs, and 4609000 flaves. This 

t -4%- So^a. 

* Argos feemt alfo to have be«i a g^ttcity ! For LrsiAs 
contents hunielf .^th fayinE^that it 4id. not exjcM Athuis, 
Orat 34. 

J Lib, 6. Set alfo Phttarch in viu Nicias. 

» ... 

. , f ■ ' ■ 

g Orat, cwtra Via a em, lib. 4, cap. $». SraA^, lib. 6. 
fays it was twenty-two miles in 'compafs. Bat then we ate to 
confider, that it contained two harbours within it ; one of which 
was a very large otie, and might be iCEardtd as a kind of bay. 

^ Lib. 6. cap* lo, 

- •- number 
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number is veij j^xtd^ iafiiled <m by duxfe .whab opi- 
nion I call iQ qneftion, and if efteemed a fandamn- 
ta) fad to their purpofe : Bat> in my opiofoo, there 
is no point of criocifin oK^certaiiit than that Ath e- 
HAEus, an4 CTBsictEs> whom, he dtes, are here 
miihken^ and that the number of flaves is augmented 
by a whole'cypher, and ought not to be regarded as . 
more than 40^000. 

• A 1 - • • « 

Fir/i, WW tiT ti^ Munber of i^dzens is &id to be 
zi^coo by- ATBBSAEva *, -men of /nil age ateonly 
nnderftood. For, <i.) •Herodotus &ys f, that - 
Akistagor AS9 ambaflador from the Ionians, found 
it harder to deceive ofte Spartan than 30,000 
Atbbni A Ns; meaning, in a loofe'way, the whole 
flate, foppo^ to be met in one popular aflemfaly, 
excluding the women and children. (2.) Thvq^* - 

DiOBs j: iaysy tha^t, maldng allowance, for all the ab- 
ientett in the fleet, armyy garriions, and for people . 
employed in their private aflairs, the Athenian af- 
fembly never roie to five thouland. (3.) The forces,^ 
enumerated by the iame hiHorian Q, being all citizens, 
and amounting to 1 3,000 heavy-armed in&ntry, prove 

the lame method of calcolation; as alfo the whok 

* DsMosTaxNxi affignt ao,ooe $ c^mra Aszitoci. 
t Lib. 5. J lib. t. 

I Lib. a* D19POAV8 Sxcvx.vs*t accottnt potfti^tlx afreet^ 
libi i2« 

tenor 


« 
\ 
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tenor of dicGriBK Inftorian^, Whd'alWays under- 
ftand men of fhll age, when' they aflign ihe number 
of citizens in arty repiiblic. ' Now, thcfe bein^; but the 
• fdordi'of the inhaA)it2[nt^, tiie free AtW'^niam s were 
by this account '84;ooo ; t^e Grangers 40,000; and 
the ilavesy calculating by the imaller number, and 
allowing that they married and prbpagatea' at the iame 
rate with freemen, were 160,000; and the whole in- 
habiL^tsr.z94,P9P % . A Ifo^ HMOgii mmber fjanMAy* 
T^. o^r ^uK^betv i»79q;qm» snkctf. AraeNs 
lajrger tliftn Lonqdk and Pa t.^ uxiitfii. ^ 


, . • 


I * J f * 

^nirdfy^ Ttrci* Ac extent tJf^hewWls*,' as'giveri us 
by T*tft/c^Yi>rD^E8 fi W great, /v/zi'eighteeii' miles, 
b^de lile^ feaC-doalJ!) j^ yet Xii^oi^ribK if ilys, -Aere was ' 
miucfa wafte ground Widmi the walls. ** Theyfeemred * 
indeed to have jdbed fbiir diHihd'and (eparate 
citicB|.' ' " '•' • ■ ^v- ^'^ ^ '- ^;- •^•*' 


1 


• Xekophon* JIdtm, lib. 1* 1 f ' - 

y We axe to obferre, that ^^Dionysivs Ha^ltc^»« 

HAflSJBut favs, that if we regard the antient waUt of Rome, 

the ezie'nt 6f the city W31 not ap|>eir' gieatet thajl'iliat df 

Atmbms { he maft meaA the Acrofox.is^ and high foil^n, 

' ' ' Cttily, 
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Peurthfyi Nd infon'e^ion of tlie Ihnres, nor fiiil 
picion of in&rreftioD, are era- mentioned by hiftori*^ 
ans ; txcept one commotion of the miners *. 

FifMy^ The ATHiNiAna (rettment of their fia^es 
is iaiii by Xehophon f, and D<mosthbiiis4:« and 
KtauTus % to hare been extremely gcttde and in*, 
4j]igeajt : Wliidi cciald never have been did cafe, had 
the 4i^rG|K»tioA bom: twenty to one. The di^ib-' 
portion is not & ^at in a^ny of Our coloniesi and: 
yet we are obliged to exercife a very rigorous military 
gorernment over die negroes. 

SixthJjy No mai^:i8 ever efieeoicd rich for {x>fieffisg I 
what n^y be reckoned .an rqnal' diftrihotion of pm^.i 
ffirtf in any c^uinjtry, or t^^ tvipk<»F^lta<bl|>le'dtal;- 
wealth. Thus every perfop^in lE^^h^Hl^ j« 'QQl«|l9tBdi 
by fome to fpend fix-pence a-day : Yet is he efteemed 

only, Noanticnt author ever fpe^s of the Ptkjium^ Pha-> 
■ LZRVSj|aadMv?fX8xcaiii^Mthc£unetint|iATHXNit Much 
le^ can it he. fuppofed^ that PxoNYtrus would confider the mAt-' . 
ter in that light, after the wallf of Cimon and Pkriclx% were 
defttoyedy and Athxns was entirely fe^arat^ frntf| thele ^ther 
towns. This obfervation deftroys all Vos s i v a*s ^f^Blnp^ and 
introduces common fenfe into thfife calculatiou. 

* Athin. Ub. 6* 

4- Derep. Athene 

\ PHi-fcip. 3. ^, ... ... 

I Sticho. 

bat 
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bat poor .who ]i98 6fp tiines that ftim* Now, Ti- 
MARCHus is laid by,.£sGHiNKs J to have been kft 
in eafy circumftonces ^ but he was nufter only of ten 
(laves employed in manufadlures. Ltsias and his 
brother, two ftnuigers, were profcribed by tbe thirty 
for their gseat riches ; tho* they had bnt fixty a- 
piece 4**' Demosthbnbs was left vcryxidi by his 
Either ; yet he had no more than fifty two flares *. 
His workhoofe, of twenty cabinet-mikers, is fiud 
t6 be a very oon'fiderable manufactory f. 

SevintJbfy, During the Decblian war, a$ the 
GitfiFK hiftorians call it, 90,000 flaves deierted, and 
bought the Athenians to great diftrefi, as we learn 
fjomTnucTDiDBs;!:* This conld not" iiave hap- 
pMad, had they been only the twentieth part. The 
btfl^liives^woald not tlefert. 

Eightblyy Xenophon | propofes a fcheme for en- 
tertaining by the public io,coo flaves : And that (b 
fi^at a humber may poffibly be fupported, any one 
will be convinced, fays he, who confiders the num- 


\ G9ff/rtf TsMARcir. 

* Contra Avhob- 
t Ibid. 

X Lib. 7t 
I Derat.ruk 

bers 


I » 
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bers wepoHefled bdbre the De c£l i an war. ' A way 
of ipealdng altogether incompatible with the larger 
number of Athej} jeus^ 

Nhttbfy^ Thb whole cafiis of the ftate of Ath£1ys 
was lefs than 6000 tsdents. And tho^ numbers in an- 
tient mantiferipts be often fufpeAed by critics^ yet 
tUs is unexceptionablei both becaafe Dbmosth enss % 
who gires it, gnres aUb die detail^ which checks him s 
and becauie Polybius f affigns the fame numbers 
and xeafons opon it. Now, the moll vulgar Have 
could yield by his labour an ohotus a-day» over and 

above bis maintenance, as we l^am from Xbnophon t, 
who iays> that Nicias's oveifeer paid his mafler (b 
mach for ilaves, whom he employed in digging of 

mines. If you will take the pains to eib'mate an 
^holusz-ixf, and the flaves at 40O9OO0, computing 
only at four years purchafe,' you will £nd the fum 
above 12,000 talents; even tho* ^lowance 'be m^e 
for the great number of holidays in Athens, Be- 
^des, many of the Haves would have a much greater 
value fi^m their art The'loweft that Dbmosthjs- 
KES II eftimates any of his father's flaves, is two mmas 
a^head. And upon this fuppofittoh, % is aiiltfe dif- 

* De claffibus. 

+ Lib, ».. cap^-6a, 

% De rat% red* ■ * . 

I CotftraAtnQMVMi ' ' 

VoL.n. M ficult, 
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£calt, I. confeli, to reconcile even the imwhwr of 
40,000 flaves with the anfus of 6000 tafeois, 

Tenthl^, Chios is &id by Thucydides *, to con- 

tain more flaves than any Greek q^, caccepc Sr ae- 
TA. Sfarta then had more than Athens, iapro* 
portion Jto the namber of citiaens* The SfAnrAva 
were 9090 in tike town, 3€>ooo in the coimtry^. 
The male flaves, thorefone^ of full a^e^ 9111ft luifc 
been more than 780^000; tha whole «icMre than 
3,120,000. A niunber impoffibk to^mmtiinti 
in a narrow barren country, fudi as Lacovia, whick 
had no trade. Had the Hel^otss been fo veiy mi* 
meroas, the murder of :tQ0o mfnri<i4ed 1^ Thvct- 
DipES X, would liave irriuted A/cm, without weak* 
eaing them. 

Besides, we are to confider, that the number af- 
figned by Athevaus |, whatever it isy.comprehends 
aH the ii^iabxtants of Attica, as weQ as thofe of 

r lib. I. 

f Vl,V T ARCH.' itt9ill^hltV%0»^ 

I The teii antbitf fftont, tltttOoai VTi| hU aace 4^,*ao 
flates, /Egmva 470,000. Bvt the fonfpia$ ar^Dineiitt hold 
ftfonger againft thefe faftt< *Tit howerrer lemarkaUe, that 
Athbnjbui cites fe great aa anthoritj at AaitrdTts ftr this 
laft h6t t And the fcholiaft on Pimoae owali9ft»lfce fiHaiiwrn* 
^rof flates in Agima. 

ArnEXfs. 


• » - • 
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AtrfEi*s. TlicAffiiMiAiis aficacdmoch a coon- 
Hylifey us wol^i^fromTHreYDiOES*; and when 
ilKy v^ero all- chafed into tewn« bjr the invafion of 
their territory during the Pblopohnbsiak war, the 
city was not able to contain them j and they were 
obliged to lie in the porticoes. Camples* and eve%^ 
ftrects, fqr want of lodgig^ f . 

The ianic xemark is to 'foe extended to all the 

Q^Qae^i;>cj^;i9n4 ^flB the auttber of th# 
dtiaens is affigsfid, wc.malk always tta4eiAand 14 of 
the inhabitants ef theneighfoesring country, as weM as 
of the city. Yet, even with this allowance, it^Tuft be 
confeired, that Gr£ec^ was a populoiis country, and 
e^Cfe^^sd whajt we (pnl^limaj^im pf (o n^row 9 ter- 
ritory, naturally not very fertile^ and wl^^ drew no 
fttpplies of com from other places. Fof excepjting 
Athens, which traded toPoNTvs for that convno- 
dity, thj? opher cities feeqi ' to ,|iaye fubfifted chiefly 

&0|9 ^keir 9figl^bpttriiig itecrjiQ^ |v 

a Rhobes 


P Lih.i« 

f Ta«cy9« lih. c« 

I Psai ptT« /Mrtm I.XPT. UeArsaii t am teougiityettJy 
horn PoxTvA 4oo^«0QniMAiaut^ m favMtoC coro, at appetred 
ftsm .the.qi^flfMa»j^r« toiFP* > AiMilUi was ^enaidk pMt 
«f #eir iaifMcSatjna* Saiii I9 ilife ^y it a AmaC pfoof tha» 


VMVt* 
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Rhodes is well known to have been. a city ofesf- 
tenfive commerce^ a94 9^ P^^ ^uiie and^loidor; 
y«t it contained only ^opo citizens able to bear axmit 
when it was beHeged by DaMExaiua *• 

Thebes was always one of the capital cities of 
Greece t : But the number of it^ citizens exceeded 
not thofc of Rhodes %* Phliasia ^s faid to' be a 

ibiali 

itjKVt« For Attica itfidf was fo burten in^orny that it pro- 
duced not eoooih even to amtOinn '4!ie peaTftats* Tit. Lit, 
lib. 43. cap. 6. LuciAK, bx hip fuw^umjhe 9910, fays, that& 
Ihip, which. by the dimefifioni he gives, feems to have beej^ about 
the Ait of oor thfrd rates, carried at much corn ai would maia. 
tain all Attica 'for' a twdvemonth. But perKapt.ATKZKf 
was decayed at Khat time^j' ind l>e£de8^ ft is not Tafe to tnift Mb 
loofc rhetorical caltulationfi' ^ " 

• DiOD. Sic. lib. 2o, • 

» . * 

-f l80Ct,^tf«5f. 

1 Di'oD.'Sic.lib.iy. When Alexan*** attacked The a t«, 
we may fafely conclude^ ^Mt alfRoft the whole infaAitaots were* 
prefent. Whoever it acquainted-^ith the fpirtt of tlie GassKt, 
efpecially of the Tux bans, will Acver fufpe^ ^at any of 
them would defert their country, when it was reduced to fuch 
extreme peril and diftrefs. As Alxzakdxii Xbbk tjie tsown toy 
fiorm» all thoTe who bore aims Were .pot to the fword v^chout 
mercy; and they amotoiited Aflly:tD.6cooi»|i«- ^A«iong thefe 
w«re foi^ ft«wgfe« **t' *»**^****^«<^^««' ^F*eic46vtt, con-^ 
fiftingof oWwai, women, dnldeeh, ani flatet, wore fold, and' 
thcf amouflUcdto 3^,9^0. i» '1/^e^y<bowfbi« d^adodo th*t Ao' 

fsee 
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final! city by XtNDPHOK *, ynt we find, that it con- 
tftiMd 6c)CO cicicem f. i pretend not to reconcile 
tbefe ^mo fa^f' 'Pcrtiskp?,* Xemophon calls Phli- 
AiiA a.iinall town, becaafe it made bat a fmall figure 
IB Gi^ EEC By aild maintained only a fubordinate alli- 
aoce with Sparta ; or perhaps the country belong- 
iog to it, wAs\ extenfive, and mod of the citizens 
wore. employed in the cultivation of it, and dwek in 
the netghbouring'vill^es. > 

• ' • • • 

Mantinea was, equal tp any city in Arcadia J : 
Confequently it was equal to M£galopolis, which 
was fifty ftadiaj. or £u miles and a quarter in circum- 

t 

fiee chltenfilk Th^bb's, of both fexes and all 9ges« were near' 
s^«oo ; tBe ftrAngeri'ai^ (hves aSout' la^oo. Thefe Ikft, we 
n»y.obCene, vitrt AmUwhiit ftvfet in j>rop6rtiofi than at A* 
THKNs; M it ivBfi>a»Ue to im^^e frpm thUicircamftaace, that 
Atbxni wm. a. town of sore txstde to fupport flavei, and of. 
nore entertainment to allure ftrangeis. It is alfo to be remarked, 
that thirty -ifix thoofand wai the Whole number of people, both 
in the cify of THxbis, and' the neighbouring territory ** A very 
moderate number, it muft be confeiftdj and thia€<iiDpDtatt9n; 
beiDg founded in fadls which appear undifputable, muft have 
S^tstt weIfh^jfi th* pre&nt cditfamv^y. The abbve«>i8eDtiaflft<l 
nuoijbet.Qf JtvoDiAA^ tpo w^c^ ti^e - whole inhabitanu. of the 
sfland, who were free, and able to bear arms* 

• Hift.GBJBC. lib. 7. 
t W. lib. 7. 
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ference *. But Ma \t in/e a h^ only 3000^ ctt^MlLf-« 
The Gre£k cities, therefore, ooat^ed c^ei^ MI4 
and gardens, together with the hoaies ; ^d^ we can- 
not jadge of them hy the extenl of tJhsir ivalls* A-* 
thens oontaioed no more than 10,000 hDuies;^7et its 
walls, with the fea*coaft, were above twenty miies in 
extent. Stkacvse was twenty«two miles in circum- 
ference ; yet was Icaree.ever (poke of by the antient^* 
as more populous than AracK^* Babtlon was a 
fquarc of fifteen miles, orfixty miles Jn circuit 2 but 
it contained large eultivated fields and indofures, as 
we iearn from Flint. Tho* AuRSLt a »'s w^I wa$ 
fifty miles in circumferetlce X » the ciituit of all the 
thirteen divifions of Rome, taken apart, according 
to.PvBLius VicT0ft» was only about forty-thre* 
tft'Ats* When an enemy iniradcd :tiie countijr, tb#! 
whole irthabita6ts retired WiAfe iht wdll df the ai-' 
ticnt cities, with thcif c«tle Hxii furnitdre^ ^d liififu- 
ments of huibandry s and the great Keig^^t to which 
the walls were raifed, enabled a fmall nmabortQ d6- 
fetid them wi«h facility. 

/ * - 

i Sr akta, /ays XENOvnatf Ijn is one of the citiot of 

OaECCE that has the fcWcft inhiWtiftti. Yet Pdtr- 

B.iua 

• PoLYi. lib. 9. cap. ao. 
f LystaSj oraC. 34. 

J VoTitcvs in xrtta Av9,%t* ' ♦ » 

^ . i>tf r^. La c ED. This pafiifie hLoft cafily lecoacSed mA 

that 
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uivs% &ySf duit it was forty eight ftailta ia circum- 
{aettce,>and was roond. 

All the JErrohiAvs able to bear arms in Anti- 
f ater's time» dedoding ibme few garriTonSy went 
but ten thonfand men *. 

PoLYBius t tells us. that theAcH4£AN league 
sughty without any inconvenience, march 30 or 40,000 
men : And this account feems very prpbable : For that 
league comprehended the greatell part of Pelopon- 
nesus. . Yet Pausanias ||, fpeaklng of the ftme 
period, (ays, that all the Ach/bans able to bear arms^ 
even when feveral manumitted Haves were joined to 
themi did not amount to fifteen thoufimd. 

Thb Tressalians, till their final conqueft by the 
Romans, were, in all ages, turbulent, factious, fe* 
ditioos, diforderlyj. 'Tis not therefore natural to 
foppofe, that that part of Gribcb abounded much 
in people. 

that of pLVtAiCtt alofe^ who &j%, diat$rAaTA had 90C0 
iitizens. 

% PoLTB* lib. 9« cap. 20* 
* DioD.JSic. lib. 18. 

f LSOAT. 

I In AcHAiois. 

i Tit. Lit, lib, 34. cap. 51. P&ato /fCaiTONfft 

M 4. W« 
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We are told by Thucydides f, that the part of 
Peloponnesus adjoining toPrLOS^ wat* deiart and 
uncultivated. Herodotus fays*, that Macedo- 
N 1 A was fall of lions aitd wild bulls ; anfmals which 

can only inhabit vaft unpeopled forefts. Theft were 
the two extremities of Greece. 

The whole inhabitants of Epirvs, of all ages, 
fexes and conditions, who were fold by Paulus M^ 
Miuusy amounted only to 1 50,000 J. YetEriRUs 
might be double the ext^t of Yorkshire. 

Justin | tclh us, that when Philip of Macs- 
DON was declared head of the Greek confederacy, 
he called Mr congrefs of all thefhites, except the La* 
<:edemonians» who refufed to concur; and he found 
the force of the whole, upon computation, to amount 
to 200,000 infantry, and 15,900 cavalry. Thismuft 
be underflood to be all the citizens capable of bearing 
arms. For as the Greek republics maintained no 
mercenary forces, and had no militia diHin^ ^m the 
whole body of the citizens, it is not conceivable what 
other medium there could be of computation*. That 

f Lib. 7, 

• Lib. 7. 

J TiT^ Li V. lib, 45. capT 34* 

11 Lib, c^. cap. 5. 

iach 


y 


/ 
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fach an army'^coold ever by Grekcb be broiiglit litto 
the field, and be maintsdned &er^' H eontrary to aU 
hiftory. Upon tins foppofmott, therefore, we* may 
thus reaibn: The free Grebks of all ages and (exes 
were 860,000.^ The flaves, efHmating t^iem by the 
niimber of AitaeWiaW flaves as above,- whofeldom 
married or had families, were double the male dtxziena 

of full age, V/a?. 430,060. And' the whole inha- 

j 

bitanti of antient Greece, excepting Laconia, 

were about one million two hdndred aod nine^ 

thouland: No mighty number, .npr mach .exceeding 

whit may bef«iu^.af2ptrejftQt.ui.Sco^i4AND;, a,cQu«. 

try «f noe maA fftBtit extent; indj^vcfy.indificffotly,, 
peopled. ' J. to ?\..:1 '.:i >. f !: .': 

.We Qlay^llQW' CQpfidei^ t^ mmibexs. ofiieople in, 
RoMB and I«a l y, :and.ieotk£t all the lights afibrd^i^ 
Us by (battered paflages in antient anthort. We flutt* 
find, dpbn thft whbU; a'gt'eat difficulty iifMng my^ 
opinion on that head ; and 'do i^aibft id fit^port thbft^ 
exaggerated calculations, fb mut&' idfiffed on by tiio<-' 
dem.writers* , ,^ , , 


:'. " 1* 


l^ipNYsius HALUCARNASsius • feys, ' that t^B ' 
antient walls of Rome were nearly of the fame'com'' 
pafs with thole of Athens, but that thefuburbs ran 
out to, a great extent ; aha it was'diiftcult to tell, 

*' '* .M 5 where 


frwa Jvvit^^L t» ^d.from otfafr^aoiktit /wrhen^ 
thtl thtf.houfo wcr&iiigbi, and familiet Jived in &pa- 
raie &otpy$f one above fnothei*: Bn^ it h probaUe* 
i^l^dMpT^ivere^^olj.the poom aiidoii^. in. 

PjriNvV|.acfoiiftl of lushoofej and £ro|D Bartoi.x*s 

plaas 

V •'_:-. ,-1 *. : . : f*-— 

•lift: «#^ ; * 

IM M i^g IwiiiKllitVcr > dMff ftMW| Amu Ik mMm 
fuXbutf lib. t6f be fpc^kt of the hoaka of Romi aa ^mmak^ 
aUy high. See alio lo the itine pofpofe ViTt vtivi, lib« s. 

th«t ftoilt «oii9ilefl of 4iti^ OB JhJt »p .of ckies; Ml tbttif 
ote «kfel6 fp(M H OQfy fMi «^M< '^ itWottia c»vwtlfe idkilc 
Ivfilie ofiJtVkLf • yfhm 9/Bk «p^r i|)4v%e» j^mT^ to fmh 
aofvtmffi^ i^ci^ili^tigQf, «iul pmn fi> n^ch into tiie bjipciboli- 
ttXMU, one )mws po^ how fsu^he mitft be reduced. But tlik 
tcifoniag feems natural : IfRoMX was built In fo fcattdrtd a 
flianner as Dzohtsi vs fays, and ran fo asQch into tl* t wai a fa y , - 
Iberc snail bate been very ftw ftreeti wlieie tbc lumiet nvore 
taifed' fi> high.' 'Tit only lor wan^ft grban^, tiiat any body 
loildsmtbatmconT^ebtHtthliAr. ' * 

I Mb. X. epiil* 16. lib. J. epiA. 6, 'Tis true^PtiKy tlwH' 
diefcribes a country-hoofe : feat 'ifince that was the idea which OuT 
•Micatt fimwd of • magaififftftt lad^tmiatcat bvildiac* die 

freat 
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phns of an&tit bafldkigs, the men of quality had 
rtry j^Mcioas palace* ; and ^en* baildings were like 
the Chinese houfi» at this da/, where eadi apart- 
ment is (eparated from die reft> and riies no higher 
than a fingle fiorey. To which if we add, that the 
Roman nobility much afieded very extenfive pdrti* 
coes, and even woods f in town; we may peihapt 
allow Voasius (tho' there is no manner of reafon fof 
it) to read the ftmons paflageof the elder Flint * 

his 

gtnft men would ceryoly bttild the fame way In town. *' In . 
'* l axlu tem niris excnrrunt/' lays Sikxc a of the rich and vo* 
luptaout^ e^ft. 114. Valerivs Maximvs, lib. 4. Mp» 4« 
faking of CtMCiNNATVs'i^Aeld of fouracret^ ttji, *< Aogufte 
" fe habitaxt n\inc putal, cujus domus tantum patet quantum 
(* CiNClKMAtrruia patnerant.** fo the iame pnrpofe fee 
fib. )6. tap. 15. alio lib, 18. cap. 2. 

^ Vf TAVt* lih* '$• cap. ti. TAcif . aniifil. Ub. Ik. cap. f* 
StfB^ON* MvirtfOcTAY. cap. 71, Ire. 


• «« Mbema c)at (Row as) toll^ete Inabitu iinperatoribtlf, 
«« ceiifi»ibttf()«eVBtr AiiAAit, A» IT. €. %i9. pafT. iHl. MCC, 
^ tntn^fian flMniet feptett, ipfa ditiditnr in ftgiones qoatuofdeJ 
u ctn^ cofiipita earom 26t;« Ejnfdem fpafii menfura, currents 
** « imUfaiio In capite Rom. Fori ftatuto^ ad fingulas portasj 
* vpOit fttlit hodk numero 37^ ita ut duodecls^ portae femel nuj 
^ tbefentur, p i i e toea ntUr^Vie ex Vetcribus fepteni^ quae ei]e d^fi* 
** eronty cfficit pafiuum per direfbim 3d>775. A6 ^trema ve* 
«« ft jisdstrai cam csftris praetonir ab eodea MiSUario» per 
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l^s jown way without adai^ittiiig the extravagant WfB^ 
fequences which he dcaw^ 4n>m\it. 

** TiCDi omniom vianimy mtnfuz eoUegit pauIo ampliat leptoa- 
" gytu millia pafTuum. Quo fi quis altitudinem te^oniin ad* 
^''^dat/ dignam profeCto, aef^imationeon concipial^ fateaturqu* 
^ nullioi urVis magnituidinem in toto orbe potuifle ei com^arari*** 
Plin. 1A. 3. tap. f. 

All the beft manufcripts of Pximt read' Che pafliige as here 
cited, and fix the coropafs of the walk of Rome to Be tliirteeii 
milei. The queftion if j What P1.INT means by 3CV775 V^^»^ 
lad how that ntimber was formed ? The manner in which I con- 
ceive it, is this* R^mx was a femicircnlar area of thirteen. 
miles circumference. The Forum^ and coniequendy the MilU* 
arium, we know,^ was 0tiiated on.the banks of the Tyb.ka, and 
aear the center of the circle^ or upon ^e diameter of the lemi- 
ciKuIar area. Tho* there were thitty-fcven gatet to Rom x, yet 
•nly twelTC of them had ftraight flreets, leading from them to 
the MiiUariom* Pj. XN t > therefor^ haying ai&gncd the cmqn. 
ference of Romx, and knowing that that al^ne was not lii^ 
cient to g^vr us a jufi notion of Its fuiface, ufes this farther me- 
thodi He foppofea all the itreetfc/ leading from the Milfiariam 
m thetwehre gatea, to be laid together into one ftraagbt'lioc^ end* 
fuppofes we run al^ng that line, io as to count each gate <Hicer 
In which cafe, he fays, that the whole line i« 30,775 paces r 
Or, in other words, that each /beef or radius of the femicirculas 
area is upon an average two miles and a half ^ and jtbe whole 
Icn^h of Romx is five miles,, and it9 bgreadlkahQOtiudf aa iBuchy 
WBdes the iiratl^ezed'fuburb^. 
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Th£' ommi^r of citjjsras who receiired corn, by th^ 

public diiirib}it|o0 in Avdtostus's time» were two 

hundred 

PciE HAasooiN- Qoderdan^c this paifise in the fzmt m^jip 
ner j with regard to the laying together the TeTeral ftreets of 
itoMi into one line^ in order to compoie 30,775 paces s Bot then 
he fuppofeSj, tHat ftreets led ttom th« Milliarium to every gate» 
and that no ftreet exceeded Soo paces iii length. But (i.) a^le* 
miciitulaf' area^ whofe radios was only Sbo ))acesy* could nev^ 
have a circnaiference near thirteen nilef, the compift of KpuM 
as aiSgaed by Pl i n t . A radios of two nlles^and a half form* 
very nearly that circQffiference« - (%.) There is an abfnrdi^ in fup« 
pofing a city To built as to have ftreets running to its center from 
every gate in its chcnmference. Theie ibeets muA Intfci'fere ii 
they approach. (3.) This dinuniihes too much from the great- 
aeftof antientRoMX^ an^ reduces that city below evtenBais- 

TOL OrRoTTXBDAM. . 

The ienfe whichVossivs in hh Ohfervaticnes ^ariiu ^nti on 
this paflag^ of Plxn y, errs widely in the other estreme^ Qne 
nanuicriptf of no antbority, inftea^d of thirteen miles, has;af- 
figned thisty miles for the compaf»oC thft walls of. Rons, 4nd 
Vossiva «nderfta»da this 9ntf. of the curvilmeaf put of d«» 
^tauesStte»t€Ci fuppbfingy that as the'TvniRibfflitd theditf^* 
meter, there weK no walk built on that fide. But (r.) thia 
reading is allowed contrary to almoft all the manvfcriptsi (x.)' 
Why Aould Pi.i,»y, a concifc writer, repeat thccompafi oij the 
walls of RoM« in two fucceflisic ^ntenccs? ^S^)' Whyjr^l^ 
it with fo icnfibie avamtion' (4O What is the meaning, of 

Pliny*s mentioning twice th« Mill iajizuMj^ if a line wa« 

, .1 , • ■•■',••• . -• . 

Bieaf«ie4 that had no depeadcAC( on th« M mlj a* iv m ? (5.) 

. . Auaiii. 
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Bttttdred dmtfiuid *• Tkis tioenifoiild tttttm a jxrettf 
fcroun gfoimd of cakulalliA : Yet it ii atttaded witiL 

fach 

Avft t tt AM^f tnB b fidd bff Vc»iietf I to have been dntwn ^aef- 
fr 9tmhit»f and to .bate comprehteded aU the buiidiDp and fob* 
«rl^ on the nortb fide of the Ty »Bn } yet its compaik waa only 
fifty mikt } and even here critics Tufpeift ibme nuftabe .or cor« 
rnytioB m the te<t^ It it not^ probahlc^ that Romb woidd da- 
filaift item AvGvt.Tva to AvniLiAN. It remaiAed Aillr 
thec^piul of the iMMcmptie} and n<W of the citil wan in 
that lenf period, except the tumolta «tt<che death of Maxim v« 
md BAI.B1WV9 ever afiefte^hthe-ci^, Caracalla is laid by 
AvasX'K!'* Victor to have 'increafed Rows. (6.) Then 
ase no icmaiM of an^ent^ boildings» wluch mark any fiich 
gitatbeiSi of Romz« Tossivs^s reply ta this obje^on feem^ 
abfur^/i^hat the rubbifli wooH fink fixty or leTenty ftet 
below groottd« It appears firom Sr A art ah (m tnim Sevtri) 
that the five-mUe ftone in via tsmaaut was oot of t£e 
city. (7.) OtTfJiHonoavs and Pub Live Victor £x the 
nuAbcr'^ hotifcs in Rom td be betwixt forty and fif^ thou* 
/ted.' (**) The ytry extratra^anfce of the conleqnences drawn 
by dii8«3i^ aft w^ as^Lifettis, 4f liiey be neceflitfy, ddbnyt 
liie ibsMidmien oh which they are grounded «. That Rom« ten* 
t««ca fourteen nulUons pi inhabimMs j wh^e tU whole ksnf« 
dom of FRAMCE.ceAtaks only five» according to haa rffmfirta- 


The only objtfftion to the fenfe wlileh >ve haire affixed 
«D Ae paftage of Pltnt, istttit tolBeln th^, ^TbatPLiMir, 
J^ mentioning the thitty^ftven gfttH (if Rdnt, affigns nnl^ a 
ItofoA for fuppreffing the Attn e& oiie^^ and fays nodung of the 

eithtt^ 
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I>iD the poorer citizent oi^ly recdre the di/lribii« 
tien ? It was calcnlateS, to be fvare, chiefly for thetr 
UmS/L But h a]&pBar8 frofai a.jNiffiige of Cietao*» 
^t the fkli anight dibiake tiieir pottioii) aftd tlMi^ 
it ^Ms ilfttenwl no HfronA fa dvem t6 appljr for* 
it 

To wHom was ^e cdm grren ; whetlier only to 
heads of fimulies, or to evety naD, woman, and 
child ?^ iVc'fibrtion t);ery month was Ate moJUiti' 
eachf, (ibbati of a bafficl.) This was too little 
lor a iamify» ^d too much for an indivrdual. A very' 
accurate ahtiqoiu-iin I, therefore, infers, that it was 
giVen to every majti of fall years : Bat he allows the 
matt^.to be oncertain. 

^ghtees Sites, the ftreets leading from which tenninated, ac*' 
c^cdiog'tQ my opiflion, before they readied the Fornin. B^t at 
pLilHr- was writ)i)g,to the Rom am$» who ]pecf«^ly knew the dif* 
f afiti^ 9f the-ftieeti^ it ia aot ftrange be ibould take a circum* 
ikusce ll»^g|»at;^di which waa fo familiar to every body. Per* 
^i^ (0^ many «f thdfc gates led to wharft vpoa the riv^, 

• >rafb. fMl^f* 4ib..3> >c«lb 4^4 

"^ Nifolgta ibrtinfim de rf fritmtfitgna Rmaitf ^ 

J WXa 
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< Wai it ftriaiy lAqtiMt ^h^^ Aedai»aiit Eved 
within the precinds of Rome, or was it foifidMit liiat 

he prefented hxmfelf at the monthly diilribation f 
This lall fecms more probable J. / 

/WxKK. there no&lfe cixunaatst We ire ftHdl^ 
th«i.CA»A«* finidL'^:st0Bee. lyij^ooo; w^o hiMi 
CMipt in withfu^ ajuft. title j. and it is very littje pro- 
bable, that he remedied all abaies. \ 

But, laftlyy;what proportion vff flaves muft we 
affign to thefe citizens? This i& the moft material 
qoeftion ; and tl^e oiofl uncertain* 'Tis very doubt- 
fu)y whether Athkns .<^nvbe eflabUihed.as a, rule 
for Rome. Perhaps the Athen^ians had more 

flav^s» becaule tl^ey employed then;^ in mahufafiurest 

* . - ' ■* ■ *•'■-..'!... 

fi>r which, a capital city, like Rome, feems not lb 
proper. Perhaps, on the other hand, the Romans 
had more (laves, on account of their fuperior luxury 
and riches . 


' / *i * . ;. ■: ' .' • •* • i • :^"* 


* J>fot to talce tKe'peopTc too much frdm thexr feikMte, Aifi* 
Gusf us* ordained 4h^ ^AftrfSbtJoh of tbfn'to \e xntde onlf 
thrice a-year: But the people finding the toionthlji^ dift^ibuttoni 
more ccnarveiadat^ (as p^eferving, I fnppofe, k more regular oeeo* 
nodiy in their family) ^Stfyid to havt them relt^tedi Svbtoiv^ 
AoGusT* cap. 4o« Had ttotV$omfi^ofttht ^e^fkt foam fnm 
ibme diftance for thqr .^^g- Av.9i.%rvk-% ffCCWiiaB ^:«ns 

l^SttttoK, in yul* cap. ^u 

* Therb 
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Thbr B were exa£i bills of mortafity kept m Romb ; 
but no anticnt author has given us the number of 
burials, except Suetonius *, who tells us, that 
in one feafon there were 30,000 xi^ts carried 
to the temple of Libitina : fiutthiB was during a 
plague ; which 'Can afibrd no certain foundaiioB for 
any inference, . . 

» ■ 

Thb pdblicicomj tho* diflributedbnTy to 260,006 
citizens, afFefted very coiiiid^rably the whole agri- 
culture of Italy t -^ A fa£l no way reconcilable to 
fome modern exaggerations with regard to the inba* 
bitants of that country. * 

» * 

Tub befl ground of cooje£lure . I can find c<mi-» 
ccniing. the greatnefs of atttient Rb m e ,^ is diis : W6 
siirc told by HrRODfAN J, that Antioch and Alex- 
ANDRiA were very little inferior to Rome. It ap- 
pears from DioDoau3 SicuLUsIL that one ftraight 
Ib*eet of Alb X AND R I A,: reaching from^port to port^ 
\yas five miles long; and as AibxanoriA was mudv 
more extended in kngth ^$n br<»(kh, it fecm's to 
lui^e been' a cky ntirly of the bulk 6f P a r i s + ; iti 
Romb might be about the fize of* London. 

■ ' ■ 'THERr 

* /« vita Nertuu ^ Sujtt§n, Aug. caf . 4»* '- 

^^ t Lib. 4. cap. 5, II Lib. 17,1, u 

^ 4, QyxNTu^ CjfR.i^i|is %^ i|»..ft«Ut urttCAoljr tea latlmlH 
circMofcrenf^ jlrfica fmaded by ALj|x4«oia| iib.^ «p. J* 
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TntEt UvtA in Albxanorsa, ioDiovoiivs Si« 
cvLVs's tone V 300,000 fite people, comprehend- 

Stkabo, who ha4 travtllcd to ALXXAUDtKA, at well m 
DioDoftvt Sicvt>tft> £iys itwasfcarce four miltt long* and 
in moft phcct about a mile broad; lib. 17* P|.xkt lays if 
«drmblc4 a ]liACK»0]iiAM caffbck> ft(etchiii|>oot io the cbr* 
ners ; lib. 5. cap. lo* Notwithftanding this bulk ok AtszANr 
9 It I A, which iecmf but nM)derate, Dioooaoa Sicui.v«, 

ipcaluBg of its drcMtt at drawn by ALtBAiiorB (which ic ae- 
ver cBcefdcd, at wekarnirom Ammiakus MAac£i.Lii4irs» 
lA>. SI. cap. 16.) tx^t it was fii^(9ti ^ya^t^nrtk^ uttuaulj grtti^ 
ibid. The reafon which he aflignt for its forpaffing all cities o^ 
Che woHd iJKfc he excepti not' Romx) It, that it contained 

3ttO,ooo free inhabltAntt. He aUb mentioM tiie tercnuet of 
the kings, vis. 6000 talents, at another circomftaace to tbt 
Ibino purpofe t No* fuch nighty fum In oar cyet, cvea th«* we 
make allowancet for the different Talne of OMBcy. What 
Stba»o fayi of the neigbbot^inf country, m«Bt doly ^atie 
was well peopled, •uttf/ui^a n»Xi»c» Might not one affirm^, with, 
oat any gr6at hyperbole^ that the whcle l^anks of the tiver frofli 
CnATXsxini to WiNtotOK are OA^ city ? This is even more 
than Srt ABo-fi)« of the bankt of the lake }< AttOTxs, and of 
|iK mnal «o CAicervt. * *Tit a totgar faying ta Italy, tlU: 

the king of 'Sak^iic>a hat but one town in Pib»mokt \ Ibr 
it ^ all a town. Aqbivfa in JosEtavs 4* M$ J«»aic, ltb« 
•• ^^p. 16' to make his audience confrehcnd the exccfiff 
grea^neft^ of ALExymaiA, which he endeavours to magnify^ 
defcribes only tha'^compafs of the city as drafwn by Albxan- 
axB : A dci^ ^l»of Unt ^the bulk of the inhabitanta vveie 
lodged therTf and that tie adghhoiiring cooncry WBS no aaote 
^BBwfaBt aright^ o x pa ftci ahggt iB iptBCteim^ very#ell 
6ilt«fated».Md i^fm^l^^ • 1A. «7- 
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ingy I fuppofe, women and children f* But what 
namber of ilav^s ? Had we any juil ground to^fix 
tkefe at an equal number with the free inhabitants> 
it would favojLir. the foregoing calculat^n« 

There is a paflage in Hbrodian, which is a 
little furpiifing. He fays pofitively, that the palace 

of the Exnperor was as large as all the reft of the 

city' J. This was Nero's* golden bottie>, which is 

indeed repr^efented-by Suetonius J and Pliny as of 

an enormoas extent 4- i but no power of imagination 

f He fayi iXct/^i^i, not wtXirat, which Uft cxpreflioo mull 
haveheen ttiiderfto«id of cificeili iktit, and grown meo; 

} Lib,4. c^p. !• wrnt^ «^•^ltJ^. PotiTX^M interpnCi il 
'< lidihiitinajonbusbtiamrdlquaurbe.** ,.;.■• 

I He £iyt (in Niaoirm^ cap^ 30* ) Qtalt M povtkf oc ipbvfta , 
of it vrat 30- o feet long ; <' tanta laxitas ut porthus tripUcci . 
** milHarias haberet.** He cannot mean three miks. For the 
wh6le ekttot of the hodfe from the Palatine to the I^s'qui* 
tintimtisdtof^u ^grtat. S? «i4ten Vdptsc. )a Avtst.i« 
AMWrtemStiiil #^ortitil iaSAitHis^^t ga^dent, wMcd^lM ialb-' 

atf> HflftAjCS |i •:.;;..,' i •.. ■ . ^ *"• 

<< Nalla deeempedia i . ; , 

Metata privatis opaeam 
^ Porticus ORipieba^ Ai£loa.** Ltb^ft-.-^def^ 
So alio in lib. i. Catyr. 8. 

** MlUe' p^Ses in froote, trecentos cjppua in agrvm 
dabat.'* 


01 y. • .t .-1.1 ♦ 
4. Plinms, lab. 3(. cap. 15. *!^b.yidiBiq&.«twil ttta» 
^* BiibAHilibtttpriBctpuin» Caii acNiaoNis/* 

can 
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can make us concci^6 it to* bsar any proportion to 
fuch a city as London.. 

We may obi^rve, had llie hi^rian been r^atfeg- 
Neko's extravagance, and had he made ufe of foch 
an expreffioiii it would have had much lefs weight ; 
thefe rhetorical exaggerations being fb apt to cf^p 
into an author's Syle,, eveti .when the moil chaile^and 
correft. But 'tis pientioned by Hsrodian onlyBy 
the by, in relating the quarrels between G^ta and 
Caracalla. 

It appears from the fame hiilorian % that t^ere was 
then much land uncidtivated, and put to no manner 
oiTnfe,*^ duA he afctibet ft as a b;reat praife toTERTi. 
NAXy that he allowed everyone to take fuch land, 
ekHerift IrAtror«!ftv^lAsre,'^ffd enttttate it %»iie 
pleaftd, without piayinl; "any taxes.' Lands^ uTftUti* 
tuate^t and put to no mannen of ufe! This is not heard 
of in any part of Chrut^npou ; exc^t perhaps in 
fi^ine ropo^^arf^ oC Hy itc a t^c% at 4 have JjifffHMci- 
fc^^ned. rAiwi k/t^i^iy.^^r^fpoodC-^^rrjr^^^fitfiiittil 
idea of the extreme populoufneis of antiquity^ io mlldi;" 
inHfledoa. « -:■- ' ^ 

We leamrfrom Vopucifs +, fiiat there wto^in 
ETRtjRiA much fertile land uncultivated, wKich the 

« Ltt,a.c»p.i5. ♦ '*^ *^* 

.'fiiiiiMiaJDLiA«r;<cap.*l^f; •-;;.'.!> c' m' 


; t ? ' '^ '. 
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Emperor Av^Lj^Aif.mte)(uie4|Q .^Oftyi^ri jiic^.titie- 
yarxlsj inordpr-ta' ^rni(hrAerB^ir^^-4)eO|4o with 4 
grataitous ^Irfbuti^ ffmifVi -i A^0;y propcf expe. 
dient to difpeople ftilTfaitber tfaatxapM aad a&tbe 
fieigbbouriog lemtoties; 

• "• . '■ ■ 

It may not be amifi to t^ke notice of the ac- 

count which Polybius J gives of the great herds of 
fwioe to be met with, in Tuscany and (iOmbardv^ 
as well as in Greece^ and of the method of feeding 
them which was then pradiied. <^ There are grea^ 
*' hesds of fwine," fays "he, *' thro^Hit all IxAtY^ 
** particularly^ in £)rn|er timef^ thio' ErRtraiA ani> 
*' Cua|.pinj^ GAVt.'^ And a herd frequently con*: 
** tains a th'iouifand or moce fwine. When one of 
'* thfifeJierds in 'feeding 'meets with another, they- 
*^ mix together ; and thelfirine^htetde have no 6Aer> 
" eiqpedient tofeparate them than to go to di^erent' 
" quarters, where they fcKind their horn ; and thele 
" aiumais,' losing accuftoiiied to that £gnal,^ run im- 
** aaediately reach to the hofn of his own keeper/' 
*^. Whereas inX3fCB^«,'if the herds of fwineliap.' 
" pen to mix in the* f»Feib, he who has the greateft' 
" ilock, takes cunningly the opportunity of driving * 
" all av^ay. And thieves are very apt to purloin the 
" iiragglmg hogs, which have wandered to ^ great 
** £ibnce irbm their keeper in* fearch'of food.'* ' 

% Lib. Ill cap,ft« 

Mat 


^•^•t ^S» AY jo- 

May* w«' not infer Swa thh Accotim, that the 
NorA of iTiktr wis chen^ moeft l^s j^ebpIedi^And 
worie cnMvatcdy ^lun at fvefetit ? H^v^ cobM ^efe 
vaft kcrds be fed ia acooMy A tUck of ind^Aits, 
Co improved by agriculture, Co divided bf fenns^ to 
planted with vines an4 com intermipgled together f 
I muft confefsy tiuit Polybivs's relation h^s more 
die air of that ctconomy >K^ich is to be met witli in 
our Am E It I c A tt colonies,' than the management of an 
iLuROPBAN coiintry. 

, Wb nvMt with n VefleCUoo in Aristotle's [| 
iithks; ^vMch feesis to me -unaGoottntable on any fyp- 
pcfitiofi, and by psdving tm> miich in fevonr of «ur' 
(tf^fiMit- ittaffinlng, mrf ha thooghr Mifiy to pauve 
D^Aing^ flitft phflofepher, tmaiing of iftieadlhip, 
atd'obfttving* ifc«ft^that stlacbh ought ncH|urD»be' 
contrafted to a ycry few« mr mucnded ovfr.a:gseat 

msMtxuih iUflAnat^ hh <»pinioa by the AUoanBg 
argiuncftt. ^ In* likeouniier," iky? hc^ <' aandty 
"*' .«lM0t A^fiftt if it either have fo few tnhahkaats 
" ^tt«ffu or 6 manyas.^ hpttbpad tkott&ads fefia* 
'^ Iheiie a mefliociijy sequirpd ia the Aim^: -of* 
<* friends ^ and you dciftnpy t)ie cflence of^e^dftip 
" by running inp cither e^eme.** What ! iffip^t 
fibJe that a city can contain a hundced thou^uid in- 
habitants t Had Arutotle never feen nor heatd. 

I L!t< 9* cap. 10. His expitffion ii iir0f««^, aot tn^irvf | 
lahabktnt, notcit'iea* 

tf 
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of adly wUch was near ib populouf f Thii» I mail 
owD^p^fliw my cofOfrebfnfiiM. 

Pliny 4- tells us that Sbleucia, the feat of the 
GiEEK empire ia the £aft> was reported to contain 
6oo,ooo~people. Carthagb is iaid by St&abo * to. 
have contained 700,000. The inhabitants of P e k ik* 
SKe not much imore tnunerouf. Loiidon, Paris, 
and GoasTAHTiNOPLB, may admk of nearly the 

iame comptrtation ; at lea^, the two latter cities do 
oot exceed it. Rome, Alexandbxa, Antioch, 
wthave sdreadylpeke of. From the experience of] 
pift and prefent ages, one might conjecture,, that] 
ttois a kind ofimpcAibilSty, that any city could 
«^w rffe muclrt>eyond this proportsoA. Whether the 
graa4e«r of a city be founded on commerce or on 
^piity there leem to be invincible obilades, which 
F^Mi^t ks ftrther progiefi. The feats of vaft mo- 
'^^'chies, by introducing extravagant luxury, irre-' 
&^ e3^)ence, idlenrfs, dependence, and fidfe idfas 
of rank and fopemrity, are impsojper for commerce* • 
Bxtenfive oommerce checks itfelf, by xaifing the pjrioe • 

o^allhbour and conunodides. When a great court 
^Bgftges the atiendance ot a numerous nobility, po^ 
^i^4)f overgrown fortunes, the mid<tting gentry re- 
'i^ in their provincial towns, where they can rxKajx a 
fi^ on a moderate income. And if the dominions 
<>f a iUte arrive at an enormous fize, there neceilarily 

4 lib. 6. cap^aS. * Lib* 17. 
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1^ many capitally in the remoter provinces, n^Uther 
all the inhabitanUy exc^ a few courtiers, repair, for 
education, fortune, and amuTement f • London, by 
I uniting extenfive commerce and middling empire, 
has, perhaps, arrived at agreatnefi, which no city 
will ever be able to exceed. 

Chusb DoysR or Calais for a^enter: Draw a 
circle of two hundred miles radius : You comprehend 
London, Paais, theNBTHBULAiiDs, the United 
Frovincbs, and Tome of the beft cultivated counties* 
of Francb and England. It mayiafely, I thiok> 
be affirmed that np/potof ground can be found, in. 
aotiqui^, of eqi^al extent, which contained near Co 
many great and populous cities, and was (b fiocked 
with riches and inhabitants. . Tq balance, in both 
perIo(is, the flates, which pofleilixi moft art, know-, 
ledge, civilit/, and the beft police, ieems the troeft 
method of comparifon* 

TTis an obfervation of L'Abbb du Bos J, that 

' ItalIt ih warmer 'at preient than it was in antient 

times^ ** The annals of Rom b tell us,^ fays he* 

f Such were Alixakdrxa, AifTiocHy Caktsagi, 
Cphe«vs, Lyons, &£• in the Roman empiie* Such are 
even Bourozavx, Tholovs?, Pi^on, RB2Ucst,*.Rov«v,> 
Aix, dTr. in France : Dublin, Edx^bubgk, Yoak. in 
Che Br I T X 8 H domlniontt 

1 Vols. §.t6. 

" (hat 
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'* that in the year 4S0 at U. C. the winter was fo 
** ievere that it deftroyed the trees. The Tybb& 
*' froze in Romb, and the groaxid was covered with 
** fnow for forry days. When Juvenal • defcribes 
^' a faperiUtious woman, he reprefents her as break- 
** ing the ice of the T yb s r, that ihe might perform 
** her ablutions, 

** Hj^beruMm froBa glatii Jifcendet in anmimt 
** 2>r matAtino Tykeri mergUur. 

** He fpeaks of that river's freezing as a common 
'< event. Many paffitges of Horace fuppofe the 
** ftreets of Ro&TE foil of fhow am! ice. We ihould 
** have more certainty wlA regard to this point, had 
** the antients k«tOwn the u(e of thennomecers : But ' 
" their writers, without intending it, give us inform- 
** ation, fuffident to convince lisy that the winters are 

** now much more temperate at Rome than formerly. 
** At prefent, the Tyber no more freezes at Rome 
" than the Nile at Cairo. The Romans efteem 
" the winter very rigorous, if the fnow lies two days, 
" and if one iec^ibr eight and forty hours a few id- 
** i^^s hang from a-fountain that has a north expo- 
•' fitiott." 

The obf^rvatioji of this ingenious critic may be 
extended to other European climates. Who could 

• •Sat. 6. 

Vol. II. N . . difcovcr 
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^ifcovtt the mild climate of Phakce in Diodorvs 
SicuLUs^s f deicription of thk of Gaul ? *' As it is 
*^ a northern climate^'' fays he, ** it is infe^d with 
'^ cold to an extreme degree. In cloudy weather, in- 
*' ftead of rain, there fall great fnows ; and in clear 
** weather it there freezes fo excefllve hard, that the 
** rivers acquire bridges of their own fubflance, . ovef 
** whkhy not only fingle travellers may pais, bat 
** larg^ armies, accompaiied with all their baggage 
'^ and loaded waggons. And there being many 
'* rivers in Gaul, the Ri^ONEy the Rhine, Cffr. al- 
'* moft all of them are froze over ; and 'ti& afiial, in 
** order to prevent falliagt to cover the ice with chaff 
*^ and ibraw at the places where the road pafies^'* 
CoUif tbam a Gallic Winter^ is ufed by PfiT&o- 
musy as a proverbial exprcffion. 

North of the Cbvennes, faysSxRABO %% Gaul 
produces not figs and olives : And the vines, which 
have been planted, bear not grapes, that will ripen. 

Ovin pofitively maintains, with aH the ftrious af- 
firmation of profe, that the EfrziNS iea was frozen 
over every winter in his time ; and he appeals to Ro- 
MAN govemours, whom he names, for the truth of 
his affertion \. This feldom or never happens at pre- 

f Lib. 4. { Lib. 4* 

g trifi^ lib. 3* deg. 9. l}e Pwto, lib* 4* cleg. 7, 9, ic« 

icfit 
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fiot in ^ iacitude-jof ToiilU wUdierOvip was ba^ 

BUbed.. All the coo^plawucf, the fame poet feem to 

mask a fvigpur of the (eafoos* which is fcarce experl- 
^oed at pfjBient in Pita^sBvaG or Stockholm. 

TouRNEFORT. a Prove/icalt wluS had travelled in« 
to the (knic cbutitries, dbfenres, that there is not a 
finer dimate iii theVSrorfd': And Ke'afferts, that no- 
thing but OviD*s melancholy could have given him 
fuch dliinal ideas of it. But the fa£b mentioned by 
that po^t^ are. too drcumfiai^tial toT b^^g- any fuch'in* 
terpretation. 

Pouir*Bi^s*feys, that the dfeiate m AtLcKBti 
was very cdd»* and the air moift. - ■ 

*^ iTAh^J^ %» VAREpf, «« is ^ SUO& tempe-. 

*< niteclimaleinEuRori..Theiidandparts"(GAVLa; 

GsRMAVY, a^ Paamonia, no diotibt} ^<^aveal<f 

*^ iBoft perpeiuai winter.'' 

'' » 

' The northern parts .of Spa? n, according to St r a- 

BO I, are but ill inhabited^ because of the great cold» 

AtLC^WtNGy therbfbrei thn remark to be jnit,*^ 
tSiat EUfRdPE is become warmer than formerly ; how 
can we account for it ? Pliunly, by no other method, 
but by fuppofing, that die land is at prefent much 

better cultivated, and that the wockt^ai-e' cleared, 

• ' « .■ 

t • • y I I 

* Lib» 4i cap, ai. f Lib. i« cap. %$ . . ^ tih, $» 4 
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which femefly Ate^ a'fiiade itpon the es^'tb,' and 
kept the nys of the fan* frotn penet^dng to- it. Our 
iXHthern colonies in AMfiRiCib become more temper 
rate^ in proportion as the woods are felled ^ ; hot ]j> 
general, every one may- remark, that cold iUll makes 
itfelf much more ieverely ie]t, both in North, aad 

South America* than in places, under the iame lati- 
tude in Europe* 

Sas€rna, qi20ted by Columella t» affinned, 
tliat die difpofition of the heavens was altered before 
his time, and that the air had become niach milder 
and warmer; as i^peaij ; hemjie, . (ays4ke» that many 
places now abound with vjnejraicds and diji^e-plantar 
taons, which fbimerly, by reafim of the rigour of the 
dimate, ooold^ie kit^ne of Ihe^ prOduJte#His. ^^och 
a chaagey if realy will be allowed an evide&t fign of 
the better cultivation and peopling of countries be- 
fore theageof Saserna Xi and, if it be<xmtiBiied to 

^ The warm (buthern 'colonies alfa hecome more healthful s 
And *tis remarkable, that in the Sr an is h biftories of the fidi 
diicovery and conqiieft of th^e coujitcies, they ^ appear to Juve 
l^en very hiealthfvl ; beiog then well peopled and cultivated* 
No account of the fi^knefs or decay of CoaT9S*s or Pit sae* 
Yo^s fmall armies. 

t J-ib^l, wp.l. . . ' . i . ' 

} He feems to hare lived about the tiflie of the ymmfsr 

AriiCAw^s J Ubri ©•?. r, ' ^ ' 

th« 
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tbe prefefit times, iV^a proof, that tkefe advantages 
have betn continoally increadng thro'out this part of 
the world. 

Let OS now call our eye over all the countries 
which were the fcene of antient and modem hiftory, 
an4 compare their pad and prefent fituation. We 
ihall not, perhaps. End fuch foundation for the com- 
plaint of the prefent emptinef» and delblation of the 
world. ^OYPT is- reprefented by Maulet^ to 
whom we owe the beft account of it, as extremely 
populous; tho' he efteems the numbei of its inhabif- 
ants to be diminifhed. Syria, and the Leflkr Asia, 
as well as the coaii of Barba r y, I can readily own> 
to be very defart in comparifbiv of their antient con-^ 
dition. The depopulation of Greecb is alfo very 
obvious. But whether the country now called Tur- 
KY in EuROPB-may not, in genieral^ contain as many 
inhabitants as during the flouriOuiig period of Gr e e ce» 
may be a little doubtful. The Turanians ieena 
then to have lived like the Tartars at preient, by . 
pafturage add plunder * : The Gbtes wereflill more 
uncivilizedL*^. : And- the Illyriaks were no bet- 
tert* TJiefe occupy nine tenths <of that country i 

> 

* Xegopb, ixpt lib, J, Pohfb» lib»4. <ap«45« 
•)> Ovidfajfm^ &c, Strgbot, lib« j» 
X Poljh. lib. It cap. !»• 

N3 And 
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And tho* the government of the Turks be not very 
favoarable to iiiduftry and* propagation ; yet it pre- 
ferves at leaf! peace and order among the inhabitants ; 
and is preferable to that .barbarous^ unfettled condi- 
tion, in which they antiently lived. 

PoLAKO and Muscovy in Europe are npt po- 
pulous ; but are certainly much more Co than the an- 
tient Sarmatia and Scvthia ; where no husbandry 
o^ agricultufe ^as ever heard of, and pafturage was 
tlie fole art by which the people were maintained. 
The like obfervatibn may be extended Io'Denmark 
and Sweden. No one ought to efteem the immenfe 
fwarms of people; Which formerly came from the 
North, and over ran all Eutiope," to be any objedHon 
to this opinion.' Where a Whole nation, or even half 
of it remove-thelr feat ; *tis e^fy to imagine, wiat a 
prodigious multUiide they muft fbrm;^ wit% what def^ 
perate valour they muft make their attacks ; and how 
the terror they drike into the invaded nations ^ili 
make.thefe magnify, in their iroaginatioB, both the 
courage and multitude of i^e mvaders. S^ort^AK^ 
is neither extenfive nor pc^ulous ; but were/ the half 
of its inhabitants 10 ieek new feats, they would form 
a colony as large as the Teutons and Cimbri; 
and would ihake all Europe, luppofing it in no better 
condition for defence than formerlY, 




Ger- 
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Germany has farely.at prclent twenty times more 
inhabitants than in antient timds, when they culti- 
vated no ground, and each tribe valued it&lf on the 
extensive defolation which it fpread around; ^ we 
learn from CiC 8 A'ft J, and Tacitus ||, and Stra- 
Bo 4-. A proof, that the divifion into final! repub- 
lics will iiot alone render a nation populous, unlefs 
attended with the fpirit of peace, order, and indullry. 

The barbarous condition of Britain in former 
times is well known, and the £hinne{s of its inhabit-- 
ants may eaiily be conjedlured, both from their bar- 
barity, and from a circumftance mentioned by Hbro- 
DIAN *, that all Britain was marfhy, even in $£• 
vBRUs's time, after the Romans had been fully 
fettled in it ^ove a whole century. 

• Tis not ca/ily imagined, that the Gauls were 
antiently much more advanced in the ^rts of life 
than their northern neighbours ; fmce they travelled 
to this illand for their education in the myileries of 
the religion and philolbphy of the Druids f. j 

X Di hello Gal/ice, Ub.-6. 

{ De moribut Germ, \ Lib. 7. 

* Lib. 3. cap, 47. 

\ Cm%h%4€ke!bGaWtc9\ lib. i€« Stiabo, libt 7. fays, 
the Oavi.« wen not much more improved thaa the Gsrmans. 

N 4 cannot. 
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cannot^ therefore, think, that Gaul was then near 
fo populous as FitANCfi is at prefeat. 

Werb we to believe^ indeed, and join together 
the teflimony of Appian, and that of Diooorus 
SicuLUs, we m.uft admit an incredible populoofheft 
idGa-ul. The former hlftorian J fays, that there 
were 40Q nations in that country ; the latter H af- 
firms, that the largeft of the Gallic nations con£fl- 
ed of 2oo,(Doo men^ befides women and childrehj and 
the leafl of 50,000. Calculating, therefore, at a 
medium, we muH admit of near 200 millions of peo- 
ple, in a country, which we eileem populous at pre.- 
fenr, tho' fuppofed to ccitain/ little more than 
tuenty 4-* Such calculations, therefore, by their ex- 
travagance lofe all manner of authority. We mz^ 
obferve, that that equality of property, to which the 
populoufnefs of antiquity may be aicribed, had no 
place among the Gauls *.. Their inteftine wars al- 
fo, before Cesar's time, were almoft perpetual f* 
And Strabo. § obferves* that tho' all Gaul was 
cultivated, yet it was not cultivated with any (kill or 
care ; the genius of the inhabitants leading them lefs 
to arts than arms, till their ilavery to Rome produced 

peace among themfelves. 

'- \ Celt, pars i. \ Lib. 5% 

4. Antient Gaul w^ more cxtenfive thao modern France*. 
« CdsJ^r'dt htlh Callia j lib. 6. f Id. ikitk ^ iiib. 4. 

CiESABL 
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C^s-itR II .ettttiQcrates. very particularly the great 
forces whick were levied in Belgium taoppofe his' 
conqaefts^ and makes them amount to 2o8,oco. 
TheTe were not the whole people able to bear arms 
inBBLGivu: For the fame hifioriaa Cells us, that 
the Bellovaci could have brought a hundred t|ioa- 
iand men into the field, tho' they engaged' only for 
iixty. Taking the whole, therefore, in this piopor.. 
tioo often to- fix, thefum of fighting men in all the 
fiates of Belgium was about 350,000^ the whole 
inhabitants a million and a half. And Belgium 
being about the fourth of Gaul, that country might 
contain fix milfions, which is not the third of its pre- 
fent inhabitants*. We are informed by Cjesar/ 

I DeieffbGaJHtoi l{b*s;^ 

* It appears from CmtA^U account, t&aC tHe Gauls had 
no domeflSc (htves, who fdrmed a different order from the P/e* 
litf. The whole common people were indeed a kind of Haves ttf 
fhe nobility, as the people of Poland are at this day s And a 
ac^lomsn of G^iri^had iboiplSmcs ten thoaiand dependants of 
Uiis kind. Nor can we doubC> that the armies were compofcd 
•f the people a« weH as of the nobility s An army of ipo,ooo» 
noblemen from a very finall ftatb is incredible. The fighting 
tfien amongft the Ksltiti r were the fourth part of the whde 
inhabicanfes 3: a dear proof that all the malet 6t Military afv 
bote lirfflt. Soe CiBtAairMb G«/A lib. v> 

Wo- flMiy vemark,. dnt the numhevs UC^sAt's comnenw 
^es can be moit depended on than thofe of any other antieAt 
author, becaufe of Uie Gatix tranflatioD'^^ vAdtk IHllrmams, 
S14 which diecki thsL^T sM |»iaii|4. . : 

N s ^ that 
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that the iGauls had no fixed property in land ; bat 
that the chieftains, when any death happened in a 
faxnity, made ^ new divifibn of all the lands among; 
the (cveral members of the family. This is the cui^ 
tom of Tanljiryy which fo long prevailed in Ire- 
land ; and which retaine4 that countxy la a flate of 
^irery,barbarini.,»ddeiblatioa. ' 

The antietft Helvetia Was 250 mikiin lengthr, 
and 180 in breadth, according to the fame author f ; 
yet c<»itained only 360,000 inhabitants. Th^ can- 

■' * Its 

ton of Berm^ alone haj»» at preftnt, as many 

Aft4br this computation of Afpian, afidPif>- 
ponus Sicui'V V I know\not. whether I dare af^ 
£rQi> that the wodera QqTi^i, ace mor^ Aiameipiu 
^ao the amtient Batayi* 

8»A v» w dkcajwd frox» wkst k was riiree ccncwev 
igo ; bat ^we'ftep backward two thousand years, an|f 
confider the r^ftjefs, turbulent, ^afettlcd condition of 
X& inhabitants^ we may prc^bly be ipflwd to think, 
t^t li. ift Qpw nauch move popWojiu. ^Maii^ Spa- 
niards killed tiMmfelvvs wh»» depfivtd of tfanr 
<m4 by tike RoMAii« %•' li rappjMc» k^m^x'i^u- 


i.t'i r 


;t^77r)IriW/j lib* 34* «if«iiyi> ..^ I :J.i:*^r/. ., . 

TARCB, 
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TAitCH|» that robbery and plunder were efteemed 
lionoarable among (he Spaniards. HiRTivs^-f^- 
pfefents in the fame light the fituation of that conntry 
in Cjbs A r's time ; and he fays, that every man was 
obliged to live in cailles and walled towns for his fe« 
curity. It was not till its final conqaeft under Au- 
gustus, that the(e diforders were repre&d*. The 
account which St r a bo f and Justin % give of 
Spain, correfponds exadly with thoie above men* 
tioned. How much, Uierefbre, mail it diminifh from 
our idea of the populoufhefs of antiquity, when we 
find, thatCicERO, comparing Italy, Afric, Gaul, 
Greece, and Spain, mentions the great number of 
inhabitants, as the peculiar circumftance which rcn* 
dered this latter coimtry fomiidable §. 

Italy, 'tis probable however, has decayed : But 
how many great cities does it fliU contain ? Venice, 
Genoa, Pavia, Ti^rin, Milan, Naples, Flo- 

l 1m w'ta Marii. 4. X)# ielh ffiff. 

* Fea. Pat€rc, Kb. s. § 90. f ^il>« 3* t Lib. 44^ 

4 <' Nee aofl^ero Hi^anos, necrobore Gallos, nee calliditate 
'' Poenos, nee artibvji Grscos, nee denique hoc ipfb hujus gen- 
** tis, ac terrae domeftico nativoque fenfu, Italos ipfos ac Lati- 
«« nos— fupcravimus.'* De baru^, rejf, cap, 9. The diforders 
of Spa I M feem to have been almoft proverbial : •« Ncc impa^ 
«« catos a tcrgo horrcbij Iberoa.'* Ktrg, Georg. lib. 3. The 
iBiai are here plainly taken, by a poetical figure, fof robbers 

In generals 

N 6 R1NC£,' 
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'REiT^CE, Leqhorn, wlkich either fubfifled not in a!»> 
'lent times, or were then very inconfiderable ? If we 
refleft on this, we fhall not be apt to carry matters to 
fo great an extreme a6 Is ufiiaU with regard to this 
fubje^l. 

When die Roman authors complain, that Italyy 
which formerly exported com, beoame dependent 
on all the provinces" for its daily, breads they never af' 
Q-ibe this alteration to the increafe of its inhabitants* 
)>ut to the neglect of tillage and agriculture *. A 
natural efied^ of that pernicioas pradice of importing 
corny in order to diilribute it- grat/s among the Ro- 
MAN citizens, and a very bad means of msltiplying 
the inhabitants of any country f . The fp^rtmla^ A 
much talked of by Martial and Juvekal, being 
prefents regularly made by- the great lords to their 
^mailer clients, muft have had a like tendency to pro- 
duce idlenefs^ debauchery, and a contlhnal decaf 
among the people. TRe parifti-rates have at prefcnt 
the fame bad confequences in.£N gland. 

* Varho de re rufiica^ Hb. %, prasf. Gei.VMEit;A prxf. 
Sue TON* August, cap. 42. 

-f- Tho* the obferva.tions of L^AIi))! du Bos fhould be ^dmit* 
ted, that Italy is now warmer thaain former times, thecon*^ 
iequence.may not be necefTary, that it is more populous or bettM 
Overrated. If the other coontriss of Euji op s were more favage 
»nd woody, the cold winds that blowed ^in thjem^ might zStdL 
the climate of Itax.t„ 

Wan* 
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WsKB I to affign a penod, when I imagine this 
part of the world might poffibly contain more inba« 
Vitants than at prefent, I ihould pitch upon ttie age 
of Trajan and the Antonines ; the great extent 
of the Roman empire being then civilized and culti- 
vatedy fettled almoftm a profound peace both foreign 
and domeftic, and living andcr the fiime regular po» 
lice and government *. But we are told,, that all ex<^ 

tenfive 

•^ The inhabitants o£ MAMirtLSS Ibft not their ruperiorifx 
over the Gavls in commerce and the mechanic arts, till the 
Roman dominion-turoed the Utter from arms to agriculture and 
civil liie. See St • a bo. Lib, 4. That, author,, in feveral 
places, repeats the obfervation concerning, the improvement ari- 
fing from the Roman arts and civility : And he lived at the 
time when the change was new, and would be more ftnfible* 
So alfo pLiNT4 << Quis enim non, communicato orbe ter* 
*' rarum, majeftate Romanj imperii, profecifle vitam putet» 
** commerdo rerum ac focietate feflje pacis, omniaqoe etiam, quae 
** occulta antea fuenntj^in promifcuo ti(& fi{\», t^hi 14^ pro* 
'* cem. Numiae deum eledla ((peaking of Italy] qusetcelum 

* - » 

'< ipfum clarius faceret, fparfa congregaret imperia, ritufquft 
*' molliref , & tot populorum dlfcordes, ferafque linguas iermoait 
*' commercio contraheret ad colloqnia, & humanitatem homini 

• 

*' daret |. hrevlterque una cun^tarum gentium in toto orbe 
*' patiia fieiet;** lib. %, cap. 5. Kothing can he ftronger to 
this purpofe than theiollowfng paflage fi-om Tsbtvllx an, who 
lived aboot the age of Sxvxaus. '* Certe quidem ipie oibis ioi 
** promptu eft, cultior dt die & inftm^or priftino. Omnia jam' 
<' pcrtia, omnia nota, omnia negotioTai SolitttdSaes famofas re« 

" tra 
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toifive governments, - eipedally- abibf ate tnonaithies^ 
are deftni£Bve to popalation; anci contain a fecret vice 

and 

** trofbndi amcralflimi oUiteraverant^ filvas anra domaeroat, 
*' feras pecora fugaTcrunt j arenae ferantur, faxa panguntur^ pa- 
<< ludes eliquantur, tantx urbes, quantae non ca(ae quon- 
" daip. Jam nee infulae horrent, nee icopuli terrentS 
" ubique domui^ ubique populus^ ublque refpublica, ubiqtie 
** vita.' Svmmam teftimonium frequentiae humanae, onerofi 
** fumus mundOy vix nobis elementa fufficiant ; & neceffitates 
** arJliorety St querets apud •mnes, dum jam nbs natnra noa 
" fuftinet.** Pe anima, cap. 30* The air of rhetoric and deda- 
matJoti which appears in this paflage, diminiihes fomewhat from 
its authority, but does not ihtirely deftroy it. The iamexe- 
mark may be extended to the following paflage of Akistidxs 
tbeibji^ift^ who lived in the age of Ana i an. " The whole 
*', world/' iays he^ addrefling himfelf to the Romans, " feema 
«< to keep one holiday ; and mankind, laying afide the fwordt 
<< which xh)^ formerly wore^ now betake themfelvea to feafting. 
« and to joy. The cities,, forgetting their antient contentions, 
<* pfeferve only one emulation, which (hall embelliih itielf moft 
'< by every art and ornament ? Theatres every where arife, alta- 
** phitheatres, porticoes, aquedu^^ temples, fchools, academics ; 
</ and one may fafely pronounce, that the finking world has 
'< been again raifed by your aufpicious empire. Nor have cidet 
** alone received an increafe of ornament and beauty ; hut the 
*' whole earth, like a garden or paradife, is cultivated and 
^< adorned : Infomuch, that fuch of mankind as are placed out 
<< of the limits of your empire (who are but few) fcca to merit 

" oi^jfiyinfathy andcvrnpaflion," ^ 

ffis 
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and 'pdifbn, wM6E deftroy the eSeft of dl thefe promh 
fing appearances f. To^ confirm tibis, there is a pa^ 
ikge cited from PLtrTAitCH t, which being ibmewhae 

fingukr, we fhall here examine it. 

« 

That author, endeavouring to account for the 
filence x>£ many of tb^ oracles^ ikys, that it ma^ be 

*Tis remarkable, that thot* DiodorusSiculus makes the 
whole inhabitants of /Eg y p t, when conquered by the Romans, 
amount only to three millions'; yet Jottrm dtbtUoJ^d* lib. a* 
cap, 16. fays, that its n^bitantSy excluding thofeof Albxan^ 
1>RIA^ were feven millions and a half, in the reign of Ntso : 
And iie exprefsly fays, that he drew this account from the booki 
Qf the Roman publieans, who levied the poU'-tak'. Stsabo,' 
lib. 17. praifes the fuperior police of the RoIman's with reg^rdt 
tb the finances of iCoVrT, abov^ thit of its fotmer moAarchs ' 
AnA no part'of adminiftratiottis moredSentfal to the happiaefii 
•fa pr^ple. Yet we read in Athbmao>, (lib. 1. cap. 45.) 
n^ilottsiibed dniing the teigA of the Antoninks, that thf 

tova M Am XI A., Jiear AL'XxAiiDBtAi which was foHaerljr i| 
large city, had dwindled into a yji^f^r. T)^ is aot^. ^a^lf 
fpeakii^y a coAtradi^ion . SuiDAs(AuGusTr) fays, that the 
SlI^oWAtrGtJSTvs,^ 'having' mimbefed the whole Roman 
•mplii^ ioKuidrlt coucained bqiy 4^oi>im7 men (•fl|fs&) Thcrf 
is faced £irely fomo great miibke» eit^or ui the author or \x%t^ 
criber^' But this authority, feeble as it is, may be fufiicient to 
counterbalance the exaggerated accounts of Hxrodotus and 
Pra»oki»» Sicviva with xogMrto-^moM eirJy timcsb 

fli'Jff^iyJestbtx, liv.a^, chap. i($|, ^ 

aicribed 
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aferibed to the ptdeat .ddblatum of die, worid« pro^ 
ceediag fjpom forminr wars and faftions ;: which com- 
aion calamity^ he adds^^h^ fallen ,he«/ier upoa 
Grsecb than on^ any other couotry ; inibmuch, that 
the whole could icarce at prefent funiifli three thoa- 
(and warriors; a number which, in die time of the 
Median war, were fdppUedby the fingle city of 
I^^GARA. The gods, therefore,, who afiedl works 
of dignity and importance, have fupprcflcd many of 
th<^ir oraeies, and deigpr not to ufe (o many interpreters 
of their will ta ib diminutive a people. 

I MUST confefs, that thii paflage contains {o many 
difficulties, Uiatl know not what to make efk. . You 
may obicrvc, thatPtUTARCH affigns, for a caufe of 
thp decay of o^jil^nd, not the .exten£ve dominioa of 
the Ro-MANSi :b»t the former wars and fadions- of 
the feveial nations ; all which were qnieted by the 
Roman arms, Plvt arch's reafooing, therefore, is 
dindiiy contrary to , the ^iofesence which is drawot 
from Ae£ia he advances,. .. » . 

; P0L.YSIV8 iiipfiQii^,;.that Gr EI jps. Bad become^ 
more pro^tous-and floiiriAiing after the efaiEAft<« 
ment of the Rom ak yoke ^ ; and dio' that hiftaria^ 

wrote 

• Lab.t« n^.i*» It^iVf paiwp8iUki»ttfi»ii,.tli«M!«t.T-i 
91 vs, being dependent oq Kout^ would a^turall^ extol tbe 
JLoMAH donunbfl* £ot, uithg M plKe; ^irttJaz, tho* 
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wrote before tbefe conqueror» had ifegenerated, from 
being the patiotts, to be the plunderers of nankind i 
yet as we find from Tacitus t» that the feverity of 
the emperors afterwards corredled the licence of the 
govemorsy we have no reafbn to think that extenfive 
monarchy fo defirudlre as it is often reprefented. - 

Ws leamfroro Strabo t* that the Romans, from 
their regard to the Grb^ks^ maintained, to hi^ time^ 
moft of the privileges and fiberties of that celebrated 
nation; and Nero afterwards rather increafed 
them g. How therefore can we imagine, that th^ 
Roman yoke was fo burdenibme over that part of the 
world ? The oppreiCon of the proconfuls was check- 
ed; and the magifb-acies in Greece bei^g all be« 
flowed^ in the feveral cities, by the free votes of the 
people, there was no great neccflity for 'the compe- 
titors to attend the cmpcror^s court. If great num- 
bers went to feek their ibrtones ih Rome^ and ad- 
one feet fometimes inAaoces of his caution, difcovers no fyfliptoro^ 
of flattery. Secondly^ Thii opinion is only delivered in a finglt 
ilroke, by -the by, while he is intent upon another fuiijed ; and 
*tit allowed, if there be* any fufptcion of an anthor*8 infincerity, 
that thefe obli^po' propofitiOAS difcover hit real opinion bettei 
than his mpre formal and dise^ alTertions. 

• -f Ann^L lib. i, cap, %• , 

i Lib. 8. & 94 

I Pl V T A Ji c H • De bit fuifiro a numne fmuMtur* 

« 

vance 
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vance themfelves by learning iH* eloqitence^ the com- 
fnodities •£ their native coontry, many of them woold 
Mum with the fortunes which they had acqaired, 
and thereby inrich the Grecian commonwealths. 

But Plutarch /ay», that the general depopula- 
tion had been more fenfibly felt in Greece than in 
any ot2»r country. How is this recoodleable to its 
fiiperior privileges %tA fdyimtages ? 

* ■ ,* ■ . 

Besides, this paflage, by proving too much, really 

proves nothing. Only three thoufand nun able to hear 
arms in all Ck EEC lV Who can admit fo {(range a 
propofitlon, efpecially if we confider the great number 
of Greek cities, whofe. names flill remain in hidory, 
and which are mentioned by writers long after the 
age of Plu t a r c h ? Th^re are there furely ten times 
more people at prefent, when there fcsrce remains a 
city in all the bounds of ancient Greece. That 
country is lliil tolerably cultivated, and fumifhes a 
fure fupply of corn, in cafe of any icarcity in Spainv 
It ai« y, or the Anith of Fa a nce. 

, Wk may obferve, that the aatient frugality of the 
GaiEKs, and their equality of property* iUU fubfifted 
during the age of Plutarch ; as appears from Lu- 
ciAN f . Nor is there any ground to imagine, that 

^ j- De merctde conduSii^ 

duit 
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that country was poiTeiTcd fay ft few matitn, and > 

great number of flaves. 

■ » 

•Tis probable, indeed, that military difcipUne, be- 
ing intirely ufeleis, was extremely negleded in 
Greece after the efbbliihment of the Roman em- 

• 

pire ; and if thele commonwealths, formerly fo war- 
like and ambitious^ maintained each of them a fmall 
city-guard, tQ preveQt mobbifh diforders, *tis all they 
liad occafion for : And thefe, perhaps, did not amount 
to 3CC0 men, thro*out all Greece. I pwi^, that if 
Plutarch had this (ad in his eye, he is here 
guilty of a rtry grofs paralogifm»'and affigns caufea 
no way proportioQed to the effisds. But is it fo great 
a prodigy^ that an author ihduld ^U into ft miflak^ 
of this nature * ? 

But 

• I muft confefs, that that dffcouric of Plvtaicm, con- 
cerning the fiknce of the oracles, is ih general of To odd a tex-* 
ture» and fo vnlike bis other produdioii«j thacorieu at. a k ft 
what jttdgiheiit ttt foim ofi^ ^Th wroto io dtalo^nc^ which; i^ 
a SK^Md 0€ conpofition that Plu taick conunosly little af«i 
feds. The perfdnages he introduces advance Tcry ivtld, abfvWI,^^ 
and contradiQory opinions, more like the vifionary fyftcros or ' 
ravings of Plato than the folid fenfe of Plutarch. Thfere 
runs alfo thro* the whole an air of fuperftition and credulity, 
which refembles very little the fpirit that appears in other phi* 
lofopbical cotnpofitions of that author. For *tis remarkable, 
that tho* PtVTAftCH be an hiftorian as iuperftitious as Hero. 

pOTVt 
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BvT whatever force ^ay repnain in thrs pafiage of 
Plutarch, we (hall cndeavoiir t» connterbalance ic 
by as remarkable a pailage in Diopo r.u s Si r u l u s, 
where the hifiorian, after nientiODing Nikus's army, 
of 1,700,000 foot and 200,000 horfe, endeavours to 
fupport the credibility of this account by (bme poA 
terior fafls ; and adds, that we mull not form a no- 
tion of the antient populoo/hefs of mankind from the 
preient emptincfs and depopulation which is ipread 

DOTUs or LiTT, yet there is (carcely, in all antiquity, a pbilo- 
fopher left raperftttseut, excepting Cxcexo and £v ex ak. I mofl 
therefore confeli, tkata palTage of PtoTAHcn, cited frcm this 
difcourfe, hat mvch lefs authority with me, than if it had beea 
fi)undin moft of his'Other cpmpoiUioas* 

There 11 only one other diArourfe of Pl u t a a cr Jiabk t» Itkt 
objedionSy vix, that concenti/ig tbofe wbofi funijbment i$ delaytd 
iy tbe Deity, It it alfe vvrote in dialogue, contains like fuper- 
llitiout, wild vifiont, and feems to have been chieHy oompoied in 
rivalihip to Pi, a to, particularly his laft book, Je refublica, 

And here I cannot but obferve, that Monf. Font «n ill e, a 
writer enuoent for candor, feems xa have departed a little from 
hit ttfual charaAer, when he eAdeavours to throw a ridicuk up- 
09 Plvta»c» OB account of pailagesto be met with in this 
dialogue concerning oracles. The abfurdities here put into the 
moptfat of the feveral peifonages arc not to be. afcribed to PLU- 
T a a c h . He makes them refute each other j and, in general, he 
feems to intend the ridiculing of thofe very opinions, which 
FoN^ENELLE would ridiculc him for maintaining. See Hr/- 
toiwe Jet orac/eu 

over 
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over the world f . Thus an author, who lived at that 
very period of antiquity which is reprefented as moft 
populous Xj complains of the defolation which then 
jprevailed, gives the preference to former time-, and 
iias recourse to antient fables as a foundation for his 
0pmion. The humour of blaming the prefent, and 
admiring the pail, is fbongly rooted in human na- 
ture, smd has an influence even on perlbns endued 
with the profoundeil judgment and mod extenfive 
learning. 

•f- Lib^s. 

X He was cotemponuy with CjasAt and AvfivsTVf. 
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ESSAY XII. 

- ' ■- . . » 

Of the OrIXSINAL CoNTHACt; 

1 

As no party, in the prefent age, can fupport itfclf, 
without a philofophical or Speculative iyilem of 
principles, annexed to its political or pradUcal one ; 
we accordingly find, that each of the parties, into 
which this nation is divide^, has reared, up a fabric of 
the former kind, in order to protedl and. cover that 
icheme of aaions, whach it porfitcs. Thepeoplebe- 
ing GomnMUkly very rude biiildeis» ir^ecially in this. 
Speculative way, and more efpeciaQy ftil], when a&cu 
ated by party aeal ; 'tis natural to imagine,^ .that their 
worioDianfliip muft be a little unfhapely,- and diibover 
evident marks of that violence and hurry, in which it 
was raiied. The one party, by tracing up the ori- 
gin of government to the Deity, endeavour to ren- 
der government ib (acred and inviolate, that it muft 
be little lefs than facrilege^ however diforderly it may 
beoome, to touch or invade it, in the iinallcfl article. 
The other paity, by founding government altogethec 

on 
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on the confent of the People, fuppofe that there is 
a kind of original contra^, by which the iiibjeds have 
feferved the power of rdifting their feverrigOy when*' 
ever they find themfdves aggrieved by that anthorityp 
with which they have» for certain purpofes, volonta- 
lily entrailed him. Thefe qre the fpeculative prin- 
dplea of the two parties ; and thefe too are the prac- 
tical conieqaences dedaced from them. 

I SHALL venture to affirm, That hotb theft iyftems 
•f fftculati'vf pr'tndples en jitfi ; th^ not in the jen/et 
intenied hy (he pcrties : And That both the fchemes of 
praSieal conftquemces are prudent ; tho" not in the ex- 
tremesy to which each party i in opfbfition to the other, 

• • • * 

heu comtnonly endeavoured to tarry them, 

ft* 

' That the Deity is the ultimate aothor of all go- 
fefsmenty will never be denied, by any one who ad* 
diits a general providence, and allows^ that all events 
in the univerft are conduced by an uniform plan and 
dire6led to wife purpofes. As 'tis impoffible lor hu* 
ihan race to fabftH, at leajl in any comfbrtaUe or k- 
cure ftate, withoat the proteftjon of government; go- 
vernment mofi; certainly^ have been intended by that 
beneficent Being, who means the good of all his crea- 
tares : And as ithasxmiverfally, in fa£^, taken place, 
in all obuiitries, and A\ agf s ; we may condnde, with 
ffill greater certainty, that it was intended by that 

omtiifcicBt 
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•mnifcient Being, who can never be deceived by any 
event or operation. But fince he gave rife to it, not 
by any particular or miracuious interpofition, but by 
his concealed and univcrfal efficacy ; a fovereign can- 
not, properly fpeaking, be caUed his vicegerent, in 
any other fenfe than every power or force, being de- 
rived from him, may be faid to aa by his commiffion. 
Whatever aaually happens is comprehended in the 
general plan or intention of providence ; nor has the 
grcateft and moft lawful prince any more rea&n, up- 
on that account, to plead a peculiar facrednefs or in- 
violable authority, than an inferior magiftrate, or even 
an ufurper, or even a robber and a pyiate. The fame 
divine fuper-initendant, who, for wife purpofes, ih- 
veiled an £1.1 a abeth or a Hbnrt* with authority, 
did alfo, for purpofes, no doubt, equally wife; tho* 
unknown, beftowpoweron aBoRciA or an Ahgkia. ' 
The fame caufes,.. which gave rife to the fovereign 
power in every flate, eftabliflicd likcwife every petty 
jurifdiaioa in it, and every limited Authority. A 
conAable dierefore, no lefs tham a king, aas by a 
divine commiffion, and pofleifea an indefeafible right. 

When we confider how nearly equal all men are -. 
in their bodily force, and even in their mental pow- 
ers and faculties, till cultivated by education; we mud 
neceflacily aUow, that nothing but theijf own canfent 

• HiNiy th»4th of F«ANce. 
Vot.II. O could, 
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could» at. firit aiTociate them together, and fabjeft 
them to any authority. The people, if wc trace up 
government to its firil origin in the woods and deierts, 
are the (burce of all power and juriiHiflion, and vo- 
luntarily, for the fake of peace and order, abandoned 
then- native Kbcrty, and received laws fi^m their equal 
aiul companion. The conditions, upon which they 
were willing to f^bmic, were either expreft, or were 
fo dear and obvious, that it might well be efleemed 
fuperfiuous t& eaqasfi diem. JLfthis, tiieii, be meant 
by. the original cmtraS^ it cannot be denied, that all 
government is, at firft, founded on a contract, and 
that the moft ancient rude cbmbinations of mankind 
were formed entirely by that- prlnaiple. In vain, are 
we fent to the records to feek for this charts of our 
hberttea« It .was not wfote^ {>archment, nor yet on 
leaves or barks of Cites. ' It preceded the ufe of ivrit- 
ing and all Ae other civffized arts of life. But we 
trace it plainly in the natinre of man, and in the equa- 
lity, which we find in all the individuals of that fpe- 
cies^ The fdrce^ which now prevails^ and which is 
foimded on fleets and armies, is plainly political, and 
derived from authority, the eflcft of cftabliflied go- 
vernment. A man's natural force coofifls only in the 
vigour of his limbs, and the firmnefs of his courage ; 
which could never fubjed niultitudes to the comthand 
of one. Nothing but their own confent, and their 
fenib of the advantages of peace and order, could have 

had that influence. 

But 
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But pbilofbphetSy who have embraced a party (if 
that'l:}e not a contradijHon in tenris) are not con- 
tooted with thefe-^ conceifions. They aHert, not only 
that goFeniment in its earlM ifthncy aroie from con- ' 
fentt or the v<^untary combination of the people; bat 
aUby that, even at pfefent, when it has attained its 
fall maturity, tt refts on no other foundation. They 

affirm, that all men are Hill born equaK and owe al- 
legiance to no prince" or government, unlefs bound by 
the obligation anci f^n£iion' of a /ri?^^. And as no 
man, without fonie equivalent, would forego the ad- 
vantages of his native liberty, and fubjedl himfolf to 
the will of another; this proroife is always underflood 
to be conditional, and iiupofes on him no obligation, 
anlefs lie meets with juftice and protefiion from his 
iovereign: Thefe advantages- the foyereign. promifes 
him in return ; and if he fails in the execution, he has 
broke, on his fide, the. articles of engagement, and 
has thereby freed his fubjejEls from all obligations to 
allegiaxice. Such, according to thefe philofophers, is 
the foundation of authprity' in every" government; and 
fqch the right of rcfiftance, poffeft by every fubje^. 

But would Aefe reaf<iners look abroad into the 
world, they would meet with nothing that, in the 
lead, correfponds to their ideas, or can warrant fo re- 
fined and philoibphical a fyflem. On the contrary, 
we iindj -every where> princes, who claim their fub- 
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^eSts is their property, and aflert their independent 
right of ibvereignty, from conqueft or fucceffion. 'We 
£nd alfo, every where^ fubjeds, who acknowledge 
this right in their princes, and foppoie themfelves bom 
under obligations of obedience to a certain ibvereign, 
as mnch as undjpr the ties of reverence and duty to 
certain parents. Theie connexions are always con- 
ceived to be equally independent of our confen^ in 
Persia and China; in France and Spain; and 
even in Holland and England, wherever the doc- 
trines abovementioned have not been carefully incul- 
cated. Obedience or fubjefUon becomes fo familiar, 
that mbft men never make any enquiry about its ori- 
gin or caufe, more than about the principle of gravity, 
refinance, or the moil univerfal laws of nature. Or 
if curioiity ever move them ; fo foon as they learn ^ 
that they themfelves and their anceftors have, for fe- 
veral ages, or from time immemorial, been fubjefi to 
fuch a government or fuch a family ; they immedi- 
ately acquiefce, and acknowledge their obligation to 
allegiance. Were you to preach, iii moft parts of the 
world, that political connexions are founded altoge- 
ther on voluntary confent or a mutual promife, the ma- 
giArate would foon imprifon you, as feditioas, lor 
looiening the tyes of obedience ; if your friends did 
not before (hut you up, as delirious, for advance- 
ing fuch abfurdities. *Tis ftrange, that an aft of th^ 
mind, which every individual is fuppofed' to have 
formed, and after he came ' to the ufe of reafon too, 

other* 
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othenvKe it could have no authority ; that this aft, I 
£iy, ihoi^'be (o anknown to all of them, t&at over 
the face of the whole earth there fcarce remain any 
traces or memory of it. 

Bar thecontrafly on which govemmeot'is founded, 
is faid to be the original cantraSi ; and confequently 
may be fuppoied too old to fall under the knowledge 
of the prefent generation. If the agreement, by 
which favage men firfl afTociated and conjoined their 
force, be here meant, this is acknowledged to be real > 
but being fo antient, and being obliterated by a thou* 
(and changes of government and princes, it cannot 
now be fuppoied to retain any authority. If we would 
fay any thing to the purpofe, we muft aflert, that 
every particular government, which is lawful, and 

which impofes any dyty of allegiance on the fubje£^, 
.was, at firft, founded on con-fent and a voluntary com- 
pact. But beikies that this fuppofes the coufent of 
the fathers to bind the children, even to the moft re- 
mote generations (which republican writers will never 
allow) beiides this, I fay, it is not juiHfied by hiilory 
or experience, in any age or country of the world. 

Almost a'l the governments, which exiil at pre- 
sent, or of which there remains any record in ftory, 
have been founded originally, either on ufurpation or 
conquefl^ or both, without any pretence of a fair a)n- 
fent^ or voluntary fubjedUon of the people* When 

O 3 an 
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an artful and bold man is placed at the head of aa 
army or fa£tion> 'tis often eafy for kiiii, by cmployia^ 

{bmetimcs violence, fometimes faife pretences, td efta- 
bli(h his dominion over a people a hundred times more 
numerous than his partizans. He allows no fuch open 
communication, that his enemies can know, with cer- 
tainty, their number or force. He gives them no 
leifure to alTemble together in a body to oppoie him* 
Even all thole, who are the inftruments of his ufurpa- 
tion, may wiih his fall ; but their ignorance of each 
other's intention keeps them in slw,c^ and i^ the iols 
cauie of his fecurlty. By fuch arts as thefe many go- 
vernments have been eUa^llQied ; and this is all the 
9ripttal c(mtra3y which they have to boaft of. 

The face of the earth is continually changing, by 
the encreafe of fmall kingdoms into great-empires» 
by the diiTolution of great empires into fmaller king- 
doms, by the planting of colonies, by the migration 
of tribes. Is there any^ thing difcoverable in all thefe 
events, but force and violence ? Where is the ma* 
tual agreement or voluntary aflfociation fo much talked 
of? 

Even the fmootheft way, by which a nation may 
receive a foreign mailer, by marriage or a will, isnot 
extremely honourable for the people; but fuppofes 

them 
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them to be difpofed of, like a dowry or a legacy, 
according to the pleafure or interelt of their rulers. 

But where no force interpofes, and eleftion takes 
place ; what is this ele^ion fo highly vaunted ? *Tis 
either the combination of a few great men, who de- 
cide for the whole, and will allow of no oppofitioa: 
Or 'tis the fury of a rabble, that follow a feditious 
ringleader, who is not known, perhaps, to a dozen 
among them, and who owe^ his advancement merely 
to his own impudence, or to the momentary caprice 
of his fellows. 

Are thefe.diforderly eleflions, which are rare too, 
of foch mighty authority, as to be the only lawfal 
foundation of all government and allegiance<? 

In reality, there is not a more terrible event, than 
a total di^olution of government, which gives liberty 
to the multitude, and makes the determination or 
choice of the new eflablifhment depend upon a number 
wjiich nearly approaches the body of the people : For 
it never comes entirely to the, whole body of them. 
£very wife man, then, wiflies to fee, at the head pf 
a powerful and obedient army, a general, who may 
fpeedily feize the prize, and give to the people a 
maHer, which they are fo unfit to choofe for them- 
felyes. So little correfpondent is fad and reality to 
^ thofe philofophical notions. 

O 4 Lbt 
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Lbt not the eftablifhment at the rexolut'cn, deceive 
us, or make us fb much in love with a phLlofbphical 
origin to government, as to imagine all others mon- 
ftrous and irregular. Even that event was far from 
correiponding to theie refined ideas. It was only the 
fucceflion^ and that only in the regal part of the go- 
vernment, which was then changed : And it was only- 
the majority of feven hundred, who determined that 
change for near ten millions. I doubt not, indeed, 
but the bulk, of thefe ten millions acquiefced wil- 
lingly in the determination : But was the matter left, 
in the leaft, to their choice ? Was it not juftly fup- 
poied to be, from that moment, decided, and every 
man punifhed, who refufed to fubmit to the new ib- 
yereign ? How otherways coald the gutter have ever 
been brought to any iiTue or conclofion ? 

Thb republic of Athens was, I believe, themoft 
€Xteniive deinocracy, which we read of in hiUqry : 
Yet if we make the requifite allowances for the wo« 
men, the flaves, and the ftrangers, we ihall find, that 
that eilabliihment was not, at firft, made, nor any 
law ever voted, by a tenth part of thofc, who arc 
bound to pay obedience to it. Not to mention the 
iflands and foreign dommions* which the Athenians 
claimed as theirs by right of conqueft. And as 'tis 
well known, that popular affemblies in that city were 
always full of licence and diforder, notwithflandiog 
the forms and laws by which they were checked : 

How 
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How much more diibrderly inn$ they be, where they 
form not the eflablifhed confUtudoD, but afTemUe tu- 
moltuoafly on the diiTolatlon of the antient govern- 
menty in order to give rife to a new one ? How chi- 
merical mail it be to talk of a choice in any fuch cir* 
cumflances ? 

• * . • » : ' 
' The Acif^ANS enjoyed the freeft and moft perfefl, 

democracy of all antiquity ; yet they employed force 
to oblige fome cities to enter into their league, as 
we learn from Polybius *. - 

Harry the IVtfa and Harrt the Vllth of Eng- 
land, had really no other title to the throne but a' 
parliamentary ele6tion ; yet they never would acknow- 
ledge it, for fear of weakening their anthority. 

* 

Strange I if the only real foundation of all autho- 
rity be conient and promi/e. 

Tis in vain ^ to fay, that all governments are, or* 
ihonld be, at £rft, founded oa popular conient, as. 
much as the necefity^of human afiairs will admit.) 
This favours entirely my pretenfion. I nuuntain,: 
that human affiiirs never will admit of this coaieilt ; 
feldom of the appearance of il : But that conquefl or 
ufurpation, that is, in plain terms, force, by diilblv- 
ii^ the antient governments, is Ae origin of almofl 
sll the n^w ones, which ever w^re.eflabliihed: in the' 

* Lib, a, tap. SS. 
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worlds And th&t in the few cafes^ where confent may 
ieem to have taken place, it was commonly fb irre« 
gular, fo confined, or To much intermixed either 
with fraud or violence, that it cannot have any great 
authority. - 

My intention Here is not to exclude the conient of 
the people from being one juH foundation of govern- 
ment where it has place. It is furely the beft and 
moil &cred of any! I only pretend, that it has very 
feldom had place in any degree, and never almoft itt 
its full extent And tbat therelbre feme d^v Sma^ 
Nation of gpvemment moftaUb be admitted. 

Were aU m^n pofleft of fa inflexible a regard ta 
juftice, that, of themfelves, they would totsJly abftain 
from the properties of others ; they had for ever n^ 
mained in a ftate of abfolute liberty, without (nbjec- 
tkftk to any magtftre^s^or politic^ fbciety: But this i» 
arftate of perAtdUotij,. o£ whith homsn nature^'h jtsify 
eften&ed iacapabltf. i Again ; wM all inen poUeft of 
iQ pcnff&.aii undBrflaflxUi^, as always to know their 
Qsvn incereft^ no fonrof gavemmenvhad «v«f beeik 
Ittbmiaed t0| but what was elbd>i^ed onconleDr, 
aad was felly caliv^ft by each member of the fbciety : 
Bnt^sflateof perfe^on if likewife mndu foperier 
to hi|maA nature. Reafen, hiilory ai^, ej^ijence 
ihow us, that all political focieties have had an origin 
much lefs accurate and regohu* ; ^d were one to chooie 

ape- 
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a period of time, when the people's confent was lead 
regarded in public tranfadliona, it would be precifeljr 
on die eibbliiluBent of a new government. In a 
iett}ed confutation^ their indications are often ftudied a 
bttt daring, the fury of revolutions, conqae(b» and 
pablic convuliions, military force or political craft 
ttfiudly decides die contnoverfy. 

WuBn a new government is eUablifted, I^ what- 
ever means, the people are commonly difladsfied with 
it, and pay obedience more from fear and neceflity» 
^an fr(xn any idea of allegiance or of moral obliga- 
tion. The prince is watchfiil a^d jealous, and qinft 
carefully guard againft every beginning or appear-^ 
ance of infurreflion/ Time, by degrees, removes all 
thefe difficulties, and accufloms the nation to regard, 
as their lawful or native pnnces, that faintly, whom, 
at firft, they codidered as afiirpers or foreign conque- 
rors. In order to found this opinloti, they Tiave no 
recourie to any notion of volutitary confent or pro- 
mife, which, they know, never was, in this cafe, 
either expe£ied or demanded, l^h^ original eflablifh- 
ment was formed by violence, and fubmitted to from 
neceffity; The fubfequeut adniiniflration is aMo fup« 
ported by power, and acquiefced in by the people, 
not as a matter of choice, but of obligation. They 
imagine not, that their confent gives their prince a 
dtle : But they, willingly confent, becaufe they thinks 

6 that. 
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that, fiiom long pofleflion, he has acquired a tide iiv- 
dependent of their choice or inclination. 

Should it be faid, that by living nnder the donai- 
nion of a prince, which one might leave, every indi« 
vidual has given a tacit confent to his authority, and 
promilied him obedience ; it Biay be aniWered, That 
fach implied confent . can only take place, where a 
man imagines, that the matter depends on his choice. 
But where he thinks (as all mankind do who- are bom 
nnder eftabliflied governments) that by his birth he 
owes allegiance to a certain prince or certain govern* 

ment; it would be abfurd to infer aconlentt>r choice^ 
which he exprefly, in this cafe, renounces and ab- 
jures. 

t 

• • 

Cam we feriouAy (ay, that a poor peaiant or arti- 
zan has a free choice to leave his own country,. When 
he knows no foreign language or mannefs, and lives 
from day to da^, t>y the finall wages which, he ac- 
quires ? We may as well aflert, that a man, by re- 
maining in a ve^el, freely confents tp the dominion ^ 
of the mailer ; tho' he was carried on board while 
afleep, and muft leap into the ocean, and periih, the 
moment he leaves her. 

What if the prince forbid his fubjefU to quit his 
dominions; as in Tiberius 's time, it was regarded 
as a crime. in a Roman knight that he had attempted 
to' By to the FaKthIans, in order to cicape ike ty- 
ranny . 
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ranny of djat emperor * ? Or as the fintient Musco- 
vites prohibited all travelling under pain of death ? 
And did a prince obferve, that many of his fubjeds 
were feized with the frenzy of traniporting themfelves 
to foreign nations, he would doubtlefs, with great 
reaibn and juHice, refbain them, in order to. prevent 
the depopolatbn of his own country* Would he for- 
feit the allegiance of alf his fttbje6b» by fb wife and 
reaibnable a law ? Yet the freedom of their choice 
is forely, in that cafe, raviflied from them. 

A COMPANY of men, who ihould leave their na-. 
tlve country, in ooder to people feme uainhabitfld ie« 
giott, might dream of recovering their native free- 
dom; but they woidd fpqn find, that their prince 

■ 

ftill laid daim to them, and called them his fubfeds» 
even in their new fettlexnent. . And in this he would 
but ad confornmbly to the common'ideas of mankind* 

The trueft facit confeAt of this kiiid, which is ever 
dbferved, is when a foreigner fettles in any country,' 
and is beforehand acquainted with the prince, and 
government, and lawsr, to which he muft fubmit: 
Yet is his allegiance, tho'^more voluntary, much lefs 
expeded or depended on, than that of a natural bom 
fttbjea. On the cohtraiy,. His natsye prince ftill aflerts 
a daim to him* And if he punilhc^ got the reiie^de» 

Tacit* Ana* 6* tap, 14* 
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when he feizes him in war with his new prince's com- 
miiSon ; this demency is not founded on the numi- 
. cipal law, which in alt countries condemns the pri- 
foner ; but on the confent of princes,^ who have 
agreed to this indulgence, in order to prevent rc- 
prifals, 

Su^i>ose an u<kper> after haying banifli^d his Jaw* 
ful primse and royal bmilf^ ihould eftabllfh bis domi- 
nion for tea or a dpzen years in any coontry, and 
fhould preferve fucK exa^ diicipline in his troops, and 
fb regular a diljpofitioir in his ganifons, that no infhr- 
re&bn had eter been-raiM, or even ffiarinQr heard, 
againft Ills adtitiiiiflnition : Can it be a^rted, that the 
peofht who la their hei^rts abSsor his treaibti^-havc 
tacitly confented to his authority, and promiied hin 
allegiance, merely becaufe, from neceffity^ they live 
under his dominion? Suppofe again their natural 
prince, reflored, by means of an army, which he af- 
fembles in foreign. icolm tries: They receive him wi^ 
joy and exultation, and (hew pl^nly wiih what neluc- 
l^nce they had ftt})mitted to apy other yoke. 1 may 
now aik, upon what foundation the prince's tide 
flands ? Not on popular 6>nleiit ibrely : For tko' th« 
people willifigly acquiefce in hfs authority, they never 
imag^y that their c^ftnt ihalkes imn fovett;ign. 
They confent ; becaufe .they apprehend him to be al> 
xfiad}^ by birth> their lawful ibvereign. And as to 

diat 
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Aat tacit confbiit, *w!iich may now lie inferred from 
their living under his dominion, thia is nOtmore than 
what they formerly gave to the tyrant and ufurper. 

• 

When we aflert, that all lawfal government arifes 
from the people, we certainly do them a great deal 
more honour thati Aey dfeferye, or even expeft and 
delire from 'us. After' the &oman dominions became' 
too unwieldy for the republic to govern, the people, 
over the whole known world, were extremely grate« 
fill to Augustus for that authority, which, by vio^' 
lence, he eftabliflied over them ; and they (hewed an' 
equal difpofitioii to fubmit to the foccdTor, whom htf 
left them, by his laft wilf abd teftatnent. It was af- 
terwards their misfortune, that- there never was, iii' 
one family, any long regularfuccefliori; but that their 
line of prince* was continually broke, cither by pri-* 
vate ailaffiBatimis or pablic rebellions. The fr^t$* 
rsan bands, on*riie failure of every fiimily, ftt op^ 
one emperor; the legions.in thie'Eaft a iccond'; thiife* 
in GfiiuMANY, perhaps, a third: And the fword alone 
could decide the controverfy. The condition of the. 
people, in that mighty monarchy, was to be lamented^ 
not becaufe the choice of the emperor was never left 
to them ; for that was impradicable : But becaufe they 
never fett lihder tny Aicceffieti pi miners, W^ho might 
icgolarly f^low 'each other. At to die violence and 
wai^ ^d bloodihedi oec^oned by ^very new fettW 
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ment ; tbofe were not blameable, becaufe they were 
inevitable. 

The houfe of Lancaster ruled in this i/Iand 
about fixty years ; yet the partizans of die white rofe 
feemed daily to maltiply in £ n c l a n d. The prefent 
cftabli&meat has taken pl^c^ during, a ftilj longer pe- 
i;iQ4* Have all views of right in another family beat 
utterly extinguished ; ctven thp' fcarce any man now. 
alive had arrived at years of diicretion> when it was 
expelled; or could have confented to its dominion, 
or have promifed it allegiance ? A fufficient indica- 
tion furely of the general fentiment of mankind on 
this hoad. For we^ blame not the partizans of the 
abdicated family^ merely ;On account of the Icmgdme, 
during which they have preferved their imaginary 
fidelity. We blame theni for adhering to a faniiily, 
which, we affirm* has been juftly expelled, and which, 
from the mdment the.new fettlement took place, had 
forfeited all title to authority. 

Bu T would we have a more regular, at leaf(, a 
more philoibphical refutation of this principle of an 
original contradt or popular confent ; perhaps, the foL 
lowing obfemttons may fuffice. 

All morjal duties may be divided Into two kinds. 
The/r/f are thde, to which men are impelled by a 
natural inftinft or ij^omediate projpenfity, which ope- 
rates 
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rates in them, iodependent of all ideas of dsligation, 
and of all views, either to public or private utility. 
Of this nature are, loVe of children, gratitude to be- 
ne&Aors, pity to the unfortunate* When werefled 
on the advantage, which, refults to fociety from fuch 
humane inflinAs, we pay them the jud tribute of mo- 
ral approbation and eiieem : But the perfbn, a^uated 

by them, feels their power and influence, antecedent 
to any fuch refiedion. 

The /econd kind of moral duties art fuch as are 
not fupported'by any original inftindt of nature, but 
are performed entirely from a fenie of obligation, 
when we confider the neceiHties ef human fociety, 
and the impoflibility of Supporting it, if thefe duties 
were negleded. 'Tis thus juftice or a regard to the 
property of others, fidelity or the qbfervance of pro« 
miies» become obligatory, and acquffe an authority 
over mankind. For as 'tis evident, that every man 
loves himielf better than any other perfon, he is na- 
turally impelled to extend his acqiiifitioils as much as 
poilible ; and nothing can reftrain hini in this propen- 
fity,^ but reflection and experience, by which he learns 
the pernicious effcdb of that licence, and the total diC 
folution of fociety, which muft enfue from it. His ori- 
ginal inclination, therefore, or infiind, is here checked 
and reftrained by a fubfequent judgment or obfer* 
vation. >^'T^^ > 
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The caf« is preciicly the fame with the political or 
civil daty of al/egiance, as with the natforal duties of 
jufUct and fidelity. Our priitiary inftinds lead us, ei- 
ther to indulge oiirlelves in unh'tnited liberty, or to 
.feek dominion over others : And 'ds reflection only, 
which engages ns to hcri&cc fych ilrong paffions to 
the intereib of peace and order. A very fmall de- 
jp-ee of experience and obfervation fufiices to teach us, 
that fociety cannot poffibly be maintained without 
the authority of magiilrates, and that this authority 
muftibon fafl into contempt, where exad obedience 
is not payed to it. -The obfervation of thefe geae- 
<ral and obvious intereds is the fburce of all allf« 
giance, and of that moral obligation, which we at- 
tribute to St* 

What neteifity, therefore, tt there to found the 
duty of aUeginwce or obedience to migiftrates on that 
oi JUtlitj or a regard to promi&s, and to fuppoie, 
that 'tis the confent of each individual, which fubjeAs 
him to government ; when it appears, that both alle* 
giance and fidelity fland precifely on the fame foun- 
dation, and are both fubmittcd to by mankind, on 
account of the apparent injterefts and neceffities of hu- 
man fociety ? We are bound to obey our fovereigo, 
'tis faid ; becaufe we have given *a tacit promife to 
that purpofe. But why are we bound to obferve oar 
promife ? It mud here be alTerted, that the commerce 
aad; intercourfe of mankind,'which are of fach mighty 

advantagCi 
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advantage, am have no fecimty where men pzy no re-" 
gard to their engagements. In like manner, 'may it 
be faidy that mtn coald not live at all in fociet/,' at 
leaft in a civilized foctety without laws and xnagiilrates 
and judges, to prevent the encroachments of the 
firong upon the weak, of the violent upon the juft 
and equitable. The obligation to allegiance, being 
of like force and authority with the obligation to 
iSdeljV^, we gain nodiing by refolving tlic^ one into 
the other. The general interefts or neceflities oJf fo 
cicty are fufficient to eflablifh both,' * 

If the reafon is afked of that obedience^ which we 
are bottn4 to pay to government, I readily anfwer ; 
'hicdufe fociity c^uld mt otb^rwife fubfill:: And this an* 
fwer i% clear and intefiigible to all mankinds Your 
ufwer iff btemj^f nvi fiwld kitp cttr wcrd. Bat b^r 
fides» that no body^ till trained in a philofophical fyfr 
tern, can .either oomprehendor relifli this anfwer : Be- 
fides this, 1 fay, you find yourfelf embarraffed^ when 
*ti3 afked> *why ive are bound to ke$p our ivorH P And 
you can give no other anfwer, but what would, im<r 
mediately, without any circuit, have accounted for 
our obligation to allegiance. 

But to nvhom is allegiance due? And^wh^ an our 

iaijufi l/overeigm f This qucflion is often the mod 

dHEcul t of any, and liable to infinite difeulfions. Whei^ 

pfcoplc ar^fo'hajijpjr, that they can aftfwei-, Ourfre^ 

fent 
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/tnt fo'vmign^ %vha inherit s, in a diri& Une, /rmn 4?4f- 
€efttr4f that hurve governed us fbr many nges j this an- 
fwcr admiu of no reply ; cv«i tho' Iiiflorians, in trac- 
ing up to the remote^ antiquity the origin of l^^t 
ro}a] family, may £nd;t as commonly happens^ that 
its iixfi authority vyas derived from ufurpation and vi- 
olence. *Ti8 confeft, that private juftice or the ab- 
fiinence from the properties of others, is a moft car- 
dinal virtue: Yet reaibn tells, that there is no pro- 
perty in durable objeds, fuch as lands or honies, when 
carefully examined in pacing from hand to hand, bi^t 

mull* in {omt period,* have been founded on fraud 
and injufUce. The necefSties of human ibciety, nei- 
ther in private nor public life, will allow of fuch an 
mcurate enquiry : And there is no virtue or moral 
dttty, but what may, with facility, be refined away, 
if we indulge a falfe philofophy, in fifting and IcretT- 
sizing it, by every captious ml© of lo^c, in every 
light or pofitJon, in which it may be placed. 

Trfi qucftions with regard to private property have 
filled infinite volumes of law and philofophy, if in 
both wa add the commentators to the original text ; 
and in the end, we may fafely pronounce, that many 
of the rules, there efiablifhed, are uncertain, ambi- 
guous, and aibitrary. The like opinion may be 
formed with regard to the facceffions and rights of 
princes and forms of government* Many cafes, no 
doubt, CLCCur, efpecially in the infancy of ^any go- 
vernment. 
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vemmenty lyhicii admit of no determination horn the 
laws of joAJce and equity : And oor hiftorian Rapin» 
allows^ that the contioverfy between Edward the 
the thixd and Phi bir de Valou was of this nature, 
and coold be decided only by an appeal to heaven, 
that is, by war and violence. 

WHO.fhall ,tell me^ whether German icus or 
D r u s u s ought to have fucceeded Tiberius, had he 
died, while they were both alive, without naming 
any of them for his fuccelTor ? Ought the right of 
adoption to be received as equivalent to that of blood, 
in a nation, where it had the fame eSk&, in private 
families, and had already, in two inflances, taken 
place in the public? Ought Germanicus to be-^ 
efteemed the eideft fon becaufe he was born before 
Drusvs; or the younger, becauie he was adopted 
after the birth of bis brother ^ Ought the right of the 
elder to .be regarded in a nation, where the eldeft bro« 
ther had no advantage in the fucceffion of private fa* 
milies ? Ought the Roman empire, 4t that, tunc, i 
to be efleemed hereditary, becaufe of two example^,; . 
or ought it, even fb early, to be regarded as belong- . 
ing to the ftronger or the prefent po^eiTor, as being 
founded on fo recent an ufurpation ? 

CoMMoD vs mounted the throne after a pretty long 
fucceiBon X)f excellent emperors, who had acquired 
their title, nol by birth, or public eledtion, but by the 

- fiditious 
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fii^tioua . rite of adppdoo.. That bloody debaudiee 
h^i^g mncdered by a coi^f^irficy fuddeoly fbroied be- 
tween hi$ wench and. her gallant* who happened at 
that time to he Pr^UiritM Pr^fkS^ or to have^the 
command of the guards \^ thefe immediately delibe<- 
rated about choofing a mailer to human kind, to ipeak 
in the (lyle of thofe ages ; and c^ their eyes on 
Pertinax. Before, the tyrant's death was known, 

r < 

the Proffeci went fecretly to that ienator, who, on the 
appearance of the foldiersy imagined that his execu- 
tion had been ordered by Commoous. He wa$ im- 
mediately faluted emperor by the officer and his at- 
tendants ^ chearfully proclaimed by the. populace; 
unwillingly fubmitted to by. the guards.; foonaUy. re- 
cognized ^by ^the. fenate ; and p^vely jief:^ ived by die 
prjovincf s and armies of the empire. 

! ' " • * ' 

ThU difcontent of the Pr^/mim bands feon broke 
out in a fudden fedition, which occafioned* the mur- 
ther of that excellent prince : And the world being 
now- without a imader and without government, the 
gtiarda thought proper to Art the empire fbrmalty to 
fatsl Julian, the ^urchaier, was proclaimed hj the 
foMiers, recognized by the fenate; and fubmkted to 
by the people, and muft alfo have been fubmitted to 
by the provinces^ had not the envy of ^hc legions 
beget oppoiition and refiftanc(^. P^scennius Ni- 
GSR in SyR'Ia ek£)jed , himfelf ejuperor^i^ned the 

2 tumultuary 
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tumultuary cqn^nt of his army, and was attended 
with tb^ iecret good-will of thp fctiate and pi^|>)e of 
Rome. AlbinIvs in Britain found an equal right 
to fet up his claim; hot Sevsr us, who gDverned 
Pannonia» prevailed la the end j^ve both of them. 
That able pc^tician and warrior, finding his own 
birth and digni^ too much inferior to the imperial 
crowRy profeft at firft, an intentioii only of revenging 
the deatli of Perth* ax. He marched as general in- 
to Italy, defeated Julian ; and without oul* be- 
ing able to fix any precife commencement even of the 
foldiers confent, he was from peceility acknowledged 
emperor by the fenate ,and people ; and fully ejfta- 
blifhed in his violent authpnty by fubduing Niger 
and Albinus *• 

Inter hat GorManus C/esmk (fayS Capitolinus, 

fpeaking of another period) Jublatus a militihui^ Im- 

• pcrator efi appellatus^ quia non erat alius in frafinii. 

'Tis to' be remarked that Gordian was a boy of 

fourteen years of age. 

' » .• »' <-•• 

Frec^ent inflances of a like nature occnr in the 
hiftory of the emperors; in that of Alexander's 
fucceiibrs j and of qiany other countries : Nor can any 
thing be more unhappy than a defpotic government 
of that kind ; where the fuccefiion is disjointed and 
irregular, and muft be determined,' on every' occafion,' 

. * .ib«»fiU:«ii^ iib..aj .. 

by 
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hj force or elefUon. . In a free governmenty the mat- 
ter is often uiiflvoidabiey and is alio much lek dange- 
rous; The interefis of liberty nuy there frequendy 

lead the people^ in their own defence, to alter the fbc- 
ceffion of the crows. And the conftitution, being 
compounded of parts, may dill maintain a fufficient 
ilabilit}% by refling on the anflocratical or democra- 
tical members, tho* the monarchical be altered, from 
time to time, in order to accommodate it to the 
former* 

In an abiblute government, when there is no legal 
prince, who has a title to the throne, it may iafely 
be determined to belong to the firjft occupier. In- 
flances of this kind are but too frequent, efpedally in 
the eaftem monarchies. When any race of princes 
expires^ the will or deftination of the laft ibverdgn 
Vi ill be regarded as a title. Thus the odid of Lewis 
the XlVth, who called the ballafd prince to the fuc- 
cefllon in cafe of the failure of all the legitimate 
princes, would, in fuch an event, have fbme autho- 
rity *. Thus the will of Charles the iecond dif- 

f ' -4»fed 

... . _ 

* *Ti8 remarkable, tbat in the xeznoAHraiice of the duke of 
Bourbon and the legitimate princes, againft this deftination of 
Lovxs the XlVth, the doArme of the original cmtraSi is infifted 
on, even in that abfolute government. . The French nation, 
fay they, choofing HvgrCafet and his pofterity to role over 
them aad their pofterity, where the IbnBcrXiie f^ShJ there is a 
: • tacit 
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pofed of the whole Spanish monarchy. Theceffion 
of the antient proprietor, efpecially when joined to 
conqueft, is likcwife efteemcd a very good title. The 
general bond or obligation, which binds ns to govern* 
ment, is the intereft and neccffitierof fociety ; and 
this obligation is very ftrong. The determination of I 
it to this or that particolar prince or form of govern- 
ment is frequently more uncertain and dubious. Pre- 
fent poiTeflion has confiderable authority in thefe cafes, 
and greater than in private property; becaufe <>f the 
diforders, which attend all revolutions and changes 
of government *• 

tack right referved to choofe a new royal family / and this right 
h iflvaJed by calling the baftard princes to the throne, without 
tM confcnt of, the nation. But the Compte de Boul ainvil. 
iiiEs, who wrote in defence of the baftard prince?, ridicule* 
thit notion of an original contra^, cfpcciaJJy when applied tfl^ 
Hugh Capit ^ who mounted the thrtuie, fays he, by the fame 
arts, which have ever been employed by all conquerors and ufurp- 
m. He got his title, indeed, recognised by the ftates after he 
had put himfelf in poffeffion s But is this a choice or contract? 
The Compte de Boolainviluzr,, we may obferve, was a 
noted republican j but being a' man of learning, and veor con- 
vtrfant in hiAory, he knew the people were never almoftxon. 
fulted in thefe revolutions and new cftablifliments, and that time 
alone beftowed right and authority on what was commonly at 
£tR founded on fbrce and violence. Sec £tai de U FaANcV 
Vol. Ill, • - ; ' 

• The crime uf rebelKon, irtongft the antient. was com- 
tooaly marked b^ the tcnw w^tsj* jm, ii«r« r« m^liru 

Voi.IL P ^^ 
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Ws ihall only obferve, before we conclude^ tel 
th& an appeal to general opinion may juftly, in the 
fpeculativc fciences of metaphyfics, natarai philofophy, 
or aftronomy, be eftcemcd imfair and incondufive^ 
yet in all queftions with rfegard to morals, as wdl as 
criticifm, there is rtallrito other ftandard, by which 
any cofttroverfy can ever be decided. And hothin'g 
is a clearer fto6f, that a theory of this kind is erro^ 
Aeous, than to find, that it leads to paradoxes, which 
ire repugnant to the common fentiments of mankind, 
and to the pradice and opinion of all nations and 
all ages. The dodrinc, which founds all lawful go- 
vernment to an orf^/W £^mtn^, or c^i^ent of .Ac 
people, is plainly of this kio4 ; nor b» the Me& oi 
its partHtaoa^ in profe«maoa of it* fcrii|^ad ttr:afe», 
that ah/dm nm^r€hj is inc^^fit ^ih cMifici^^* 
^dfi can ^emform if ci*mf go^emmhtt at all^ ', and 
that ibefuprhKt po^er in a ftare cannot faiefhm anj 
mn h ^^^^^ ^^ mpofttions. any pari of his property, 
without his ^tvn cofifint or that of his reprefentati'ues\. 
What authority any moral reafoning can have, which 
leads fnto opinions, fo Wide of /the general pradicc of 
mankind, in evqy p^ce b^ thif finglc kiogdwa. '»» 

cafy tp. d€termii^,t. 

> > 

• 'SeeXocici on goveriimcrit, chap.,7. §.90. 
\ id. chap. IX. §. 13S, 139, H°' 

t The oiOy p*(r?^e Inj^f^^i* ip ^^^'J* #fP *;^- 
cation of obedience to govwnmeat is afcriW.tQ » pronufc » m 
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Plato in Critcmi where SociATit.refufes to[efcape from 
pn£>jiy becaufe he had tadtl j promifed to obey the Uwt« Thui 
he huildf a tory conftqueiice of paffive oMience, on a vibig 
foundation of the ongbal contra6u 

Kew dtfcoreries are not to be eipefted in thefe jnattert. If 
no man^ till very lately, ever imagitted that govemmeoc waa 
Ibunded on contraft, 'tit certaia It caABOt, in fcneial, have any 
filch fonndttioi. 
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OFPa^SIVB OlBDlBNCE* 

IN the former effiyi we endeavour to refate the/ps-* 
cuktiffi fyfttms of policies advanced in this na- 
tioii i as well the feligioas fyfiem of the one ptity» 
as die phflofephkal of the other. We come now to 
examine the fraSical confequences, deduced by eadi 
party, with regard to the meafnres of fubmiffioa doc 
to £>vereigQs, 

As the obligation to juftice b founded intirdy on 
the interefts of fodety, which require mutual abfti* 
nence from property, in order topreferve peace among 
mankind; 'tis evident, that, when the execution of 
juftice would be attended with very pernicious conse- 
quences, that virtue muft be fufpended, and give plac^ 
ID public utility, in fiich extraordinary and fuch preiT- 
ing emergencies; The maxim, fiai Juftitia IS ruat 
Coplumf let j.uSice be performed, the' the univerfe be 
deftroyed, is apparently falfe, and by facrificing the 
end to the means, ihews a prepofteroas idea of the 

P 3 fubordi^ 
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fabordioation of duties. What governor of a towm 
makes any fcruple of borning the fuborbs, when they 
£icilitate the advances of the- enemy? Or what ge- 
neral abflains from plundering a neutral conntiy^ 
when the neceffities of war require % and he cannot 
otherwlie maintain his army ? The cafe is the fame 
with the duty of allegiance ; and common fenfe teaches 
us, that as government obliges to obedience only on 
account of its tendency to public utility, that duty 
snufl always, in extraordinary, caies, when public txsol 
would evidendy attend obedience^ yield to the piL 
}iiary and onginal obligali<Hl. ^alui p^fmU foptntma 
LaSf |he iafety of the peoj^e is the fofKcae bw» 

This maxim is agreeaUe to the (eatioients of mask* 

Idnd in all ages : Nor is any oo^ when he reads of 
the infurredions againfia Nero, or a Phi lip, fb in- 

£ttuated widi party-lyfiems, as not to wxtti &ccefs to 
the enterpriase,' and pr^fe die undertakers. EVen our 
liigh monarchical party, infpite of their foUime the* 
.ory, are forced, in fuch cafes, to judge, and feeU 
and approve, in con£br;nity to the rcA of mankind. 

Reshtancb, therefore, being admitted in extras 
ordinary emergencies, the quefUon can only be, a- 
mong good reaibners, with regard to the' degree of 
neceflity, which can juflify lefiftance, and render it 
lawful or commendable. And here I muft confefs, 
that I ihall always incline to tbiir fide, who draw the 
bond of allegiance the doieft potfflMc^ and {:onfider 

an 
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an infringement of it, as the laft refuge in defperate 
ca^s, when the public is in the highefl danger, from 
violence and tyranny. For beiides the mifchiefs of a 
civil war, which commonly attends infiirrcftion ; *tis 

certain, that where a difpofition to rebellion appears 
among any people, it is one chief caufeof tyranny 
in the rulers, and forces them into many violent mea- 
fures, which they sever would have embraced* had 
every one feemed inclined to fubmifSon and obedi- 
ence. 'Tis thus the tyrannicide or aflaffination, apn 
proved of by ancient mayims, inftead of keeping ty- 
rants and ufurpers in awe, made them tep times more 
fierce and unrelenting ; and is now jufUy, upon that 
account, . abolifhod by the laws of nations, and uni- 

veriaUy condfiiivaed ^ « bafe ^nd treacherous method . 
of bringing tojuftiee^ tbrfe diilurliejts'of jCbciety* 

Besides ; we miift confider, that as obedience i& 
our duty in th^ common courie of things, it ought 
chiefly to be inculcated ; nor can any thing be more 
prepofterous than an anxious care and follicitude in 
ftating all the cafes, in which refii^ance may be al- 
lowed. Thus, tho* a phllgfopher reafonably acknow- 
ledges, in the courfe of an argument, that the rules 
of jutticc Hwy be d:f;:enfea with in cafes of urgent 
necedlty ; what fhould we think of a preacher or C2r-« 
fuift, who ihould make it his chief fludy to find out 
fuch caiei^ and enforce them with all the vehemence 
of argument and eloquence? Would he not be bet- 

P 4 tfit 
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ter employed in inculcating the general do£tnne> than 
in di/playing the particular exceptions, which we are, 
perhaps, but too muchinclinedi of oarfelyesr to tm- 
brace, and to extend i 

Thbre arc, however, tworeaibns» which may be 
pleaded in defence of that party among us, who have, 
with fb much indudry, propagated the maxims of re* 
fhlaiice ; maxims, which, it muft be confeft, are, in 
genera], (b pernicious, and fo defiru^ve of civil fo^ 
ciety. The /rfi is, that their antagoniib carrying 
the dodrine of obedience to fiich an extravagant 
height, as not Only never to mention the exceptions , 
in extraordinary cafes (which might, perhaps, be ex« 
cufable) but even pofitively to exclude them ; it be- 
came neceilary to infift on thefe exceptions, and de*. 
fend the rights of injured truth and liberty, The^ 
conJj and, perhaps, better reaibn, is fpunded on the 
nature of the British confutation and form of go- 
vernment. 

'Tis almoft peculiar to ourconflitution to eilablifh 
a firfl magiftrate with fuch high pre-eminence and 
dignity, that, tho* limited by the laws, he is, in a 
manner, Co far as regards his own perfbn, abovf the 
bw5, and can ncithdJ' be queftloned nor punifhcd for 
any injury or wrdtag^ which may be committed by 
him. His.miniflers alone, or thofe who a£l by his 
commiffion, are obnoxious to juH ice ; and while the 

prince 
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prince is thus allured, by the profpedl of perfonal 
fafety, to give the laws their free courfe, an equal fe-* 
curity is^ in efied, obtained, by the punifliment of 
lefler offenders, and at the iame time a civil war is 
avoided, which would be the infallible confequencc^ 
were an attack, at every turn, made diredly upoa 
the {bvereign. But tho* the conditution pays this ia- 
lutary compliment to the prince, it can never reafo]»- 
ably be underftood, by th^ maxim, to haye deter*- 
mined its own defb-udjon, or to have eftabliihed a 
tame fubmiilton, where he protedls his miniiiers, per<« 
ieveres in injuftice, and ufurps the whole power of the 
commonwealth. This cafe, indeed, is never exprefsly 
put by the laws ; becaufe it is impoiible for them, in 
their ordinary courfe, to provide a remedy for it, or efta- 
blifh any magiftrate, with fuperior authority, to chaftife 
the exorbitancies of the prince. But as a right without 
a remedy would be the greateft of all abfurdities ; the 
remedy in this cafe, is the extraordinary one of refin- 
ance, when affairs come to that extremity, that the con- 
ftittition can be defended by it alone. Refiflance, there- 
fore, muft, of courfe, become more frequent in theB r i- 
TisH government, than in others, which are fimpler, 
and conflfb of fewer parts and movements. Where the 
king is an abfolute ibvereign, he has little tempta- 
tion to commit iuch enormous tyranny as may juflly 
provoke rebellion : But where he is limited, his im- 
prudent ambition, without any great vices> may run 
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liim into ihat periloas fitoa^m Thu is coffimcnly 
foppofed to have been the cafe with Charles the 
Firft ; and if we may now (peak troth, after animo- 
fities are laid, this was alfo the cafe with Jam e s the 
Second. Thele were harmlefs, if not, in their pri- 
vate charaAer, good men ; but miftaking the nature 
0f oar conftitodon, and engroffing the-ix^le legifla- 
tive power, k became neoeiTary to oppoie diem with 
Ibme vehemence ; and even to deprive the latter (or* 
inaUy of that authority, which he had tiled mtfa fuch 
impnideiioe and ladiicretiott. 
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Of the Co A L i T lov of P A R T I S |« 

To abc^iih all diftra£Hons of party may not be 
pradlicable, perhaps not defirabk, in a free 
govfrnmeat. The only parties, which are danger 
f098, are iUch as entertain oppoiite views with regard 

to the efienttals of govemmenty the fuccefilon of the 
crowBy- or the more confiderable privileges beionging 
to the feveral members of the conftitntion; where 
their is no room for any $ximpr«mize or acoommodar 
doRf and where die controverfy may appear ib mo^ 
tnetttotis a» to jiifttfy evenan-Oppofidon by amsto 
the pretcniions of antagonifts. Of this nature was 
the animoflty cpntinued for abotr^a century between 
the parties in England ; an animoflty whicH broke 
out fometimes into civil war, which occa£oned violent 
revolutions, and which continually endangered the 
peace and tranquillity of the natioa. But as there 
^as lepfeMd^ f^f l^te the ftrojig^ft f^mpibfriii of aa 
'4Aitex£i^ile to AboM livdfe pd^y-^KfiftakM; 
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this tendency to a coalition affords the moil agreeable 
profpcd of future happinefs, and ought to be care- 
fully chcrilhed and promoted by every lover of his 
country. 

There is not a more effectual method of piomot- 
Jug (b good an end» than -to prevent all^unreaibnable 
infult and triumph of the one party over the other, 
to enooai^ge moderate opinions, to find the proper 
medium in all difputes, to perfuade each that its an- 
tagonift may poffibly be fometimes'in the right, and 
to keep a balance in the praiie and blame which we 
beftow on either fide. The two former Eflays, con- 
cerning the original €ontraSi and pajfi've^ ohedknce^ »€ 
calcalated for this purpofe with regard to ^^pbtlofi* 
Meal controverfies between the parties, and tend to 
ihow that neither fide are in thefe refpe£i& fb fuUy 
(upported by reaibn as they endeavour to flatter them* 
X^lveft* We (hall proceed to exercife.the £uiie moda!- 
Xation with regard to the hifimcal dilutes between 
the parties, by proving that each of them- was juAified 
Jjy plawfible topics ; Aat there were on both fido 
wife men who meant well' to their country, • and 
that the padahimofity between the parties had no bet- 
ter foundation than narrow prejudice or iutereflcd 
paflion. 

: : T)H$ popttlatportyi :who afteiwards ac^^wed the 
^aawe ^ whig^ m^^it juftify:by,veiy %<i)i^.4igu. 

7 ment^ 
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m^nts, . that oppofitlon to the crown» from which our 
preient free confutation is derived, Tho' obliged to 
acknowledge, that precedents in favour of preroga- 
tive, had uniformly taken place during many reigns 
before Charles the Firfl, they thought, that there 
was no reafon for fubmitting any longer to fo dange- 
rous an authority. Such might have been their rea* 
foning : The rights of mankind are fo facred, that no 
preicription of tyranny or arbitrary power can have 
authority fufficient to abolifh them. Liberty is lb in* 
eftimable a bleffing^ that, wherever there appears an/ 
probability of recovering it, a natioa may wilb'ngly 
run many hazards, and ought not even to lepine at 
the greatefk effufion of blood or treaiare. AU homaa- 
inditttdons, and none more than government, are ia 
'TX>ntinnal fiuduation. Kings are fure to embrace 
every opportunity of extending their pretoggtjves: 
And if favourable incidents be not alfo laid hold of 
to extend and fecure the privU^Tges of the people, 
an univerfal defpotifm mull for ever prevail amongft 
mankind. Tte example of idl the oeighbouring na- 
tions proKe, that it is so kmger.faie to entruft widi 
:the g-own the iameexorUtaoit pierogatiires which had 
formerly b^eb exerdfed dnring rude and fimple ages. 
And tho' die -example of many late reigns may be 
.pl&tded in: favour qf ^ power, in the prnkeiiemewhat 
arbitrary, moremnot|sreigiMftffi)rd liaAAnces of ftfiacr 
liinitations imppfed, on the dxmn i and thofe pretea- 
fions of the garljia^a^ no«r hfanded with.tfie ;itte 
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of utnovationsj.aft only a recovery of the jaft riglits 
' of the people, 

Thesb Tiewsy far frctmbekig odioas, are fiirely 
larger and generoiii, and noble : To^^ir prevalence 
andfuccefs tbe kingdom owes its liberty; pefhapi 
its leamingf its induftry, commerce, and naval power: 
By them chiefly the Snglish name is da^ng^oinied 
among the fodety of nations, and afpires to a rivals 
ihip widi that of the fteeft and moft illuftrions com- 
monwealths of andqoity. But as all theie mighty 
conicquences could not reafonably be fordeen at the 
time ipdien the-cOnteft began, the royafjfb of that age 
waated n6t fptcioos iu'guments on their fide, by which 
they CQoid jufUfy di«^ defence of the then eftabliflied 
^praog^t^ of the trOWii. We ihall ftate the qvLcf- 
tion^ as it foight appear to them at the aflembllng of 
diat parliament, which by their violent encroachment 

K)n.the <iown, began the civil wars. 

. • •• * , ' • 

: '. .. I 

., r Thb .only rale c^ govefnmefit, ^ey might have 
ii4id, toqwo :ai^ adcaowleged • attbttg tnen^ is A 

and p|-a<&ic« cjReafaii is ib cmoercaHi a guide ^t it 
.will always be esqiofed to 4ioite and contrcyrerfy: 

Could it ever render itielf prevdeat o^er the peofJe^ 
:nien hadahn^t tBtuised it ns^ their -fele nde of coa- 
.dba: They bttt ftiK OOiili&tt^d iii^^ pnmdtive, uH- 

cotmnSled ilai^ 'frf' natar^, witRout fttbmitting to p6- 
-titic4j^;ovemnkent^ ^(Xi'tilc'M^'iii tiot pore rea- 
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Unit biit Mthority and precedent. Dl^olve tbefe tyet, 
and yoa break all the bonds of civil ibciety* and leave 
every man at liberty to oonfolt Jiis particular intereft» 
fay thoie expedients, which his appetite, difgoired 
under the appearance of reafon, ihall dilate to him* 
The ^irit of ifiinovsdon is in itj(elf pernicious, howef«r 
fftvourable its panicahn* obje& may fometimts apr 
|»ear: A truth fo obvious, that the poptdiu* party 
themfelves are fenfible of it, and therefore cover their 
encxoachments on the crown by the plaufible pre- 
tence of their recovering the antient liberties of th^ 
people. 

But the prefent prerogatives of die crown^ graii^ 
,ing all the fuppoiitions of that party, have been .in- 
conteftibly ellabliflied ever fince the acceffion of thij 
Houfe of Tudor; a period; which, as it now com- 

' ,4 

prehends an hundred and iixty years, n»ay be allowed 
fuffident to give ftability to any conftitution. Would 
it not havi5. appeared ridiculous, in the reign of the 
Emperor Adrian, to talk of the conftitutbn of the 
republic as the rule of government ; or to fnppoie 
tliat the former righti of the ienate, and confuk and 
tribunes were Hill fubMing ? 

But the..pi«fepi|t cHw ^ i^be Ev^i^h imnarchs 
.4Mreift&Mtely nK>miimwiabk^haa^l^ of the JU- 

. u^M «mi»qra» dari% tluK j^ Tb^aathonty of 

AucvsTva 
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AvGusTVs was a plain ufurpationy groonded onlf 
on military violence, and forms fuch an sra in the 
Roman hiftory, as is obvioos to every reader* But 
if He NET, VII* really, as ibme pretend, enlarged 
the power of the aown, it was only by infenfibk ac- 
-quifitimiSy which eicaped the a[^reheniion of the 
peofJe^ and have fcarcely been remarked even by 
hiltorians and politicians. The new governmen|t, if 
it deferves the name, is an imperceptible tranfidon 
from the former; is entirely engrafted on it ; derives 
its title fully from that root ; and is to be confideied 
only as one of thofe gradual revolutions, to which 
human affairs, in every nation, will be for ever 
iubjeA. 

The Houfe of Tudor, and after them that of 
Stuaet, exercifed no prerogatives, bat what had 
been claimed and exerdfed by the Plantagenets. 
Not a iingte branch of their authority can be iaid to 
be altogether an innovation. * The only difi«rence is, 
that perhaps the former kings exerted thefe powers onfy 
'by intervals, and were not able by reafoh of the oppofi- 
tion of their barons, to render them (b fteddy a rule of 
tdminiftration*. But the fole inference from this fad 

is, 

•' Tht autfior believei that he was tbe firft wiiler wko ad- 

>n»€eA that thcJamUyof Tv»oa pofltflM in fciicral moie «■. 

th^dtytbantlnr^iiniaediicepisdcccAsri Ad o^on^ whicfi» 

he 
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X5> that theie antient times were more turbulent and 
feditious ; and jhat royal attthority, the conilicution, 
and the laws have happily of late gained the af« 
cendant. 

Under what pretence can the popular party now 
talk of recovering the antient conftitution ? The 
former controol over the kings was not placed in the 
commons^ but in the barons : The people had no au** 
thority, and even .little or no liberty, till the crown, 
by fuppreffing thefe fadious tyrants, enforced the 
execntion of the laws, and obliged all the fnbjeds 
equally to refped each others rights, privileges, and 
properties. If we mUd return to the antient barba* 
rous and Gothic oonflicution ; let thoie gentlemen, 
who now bdiave themfelves with fi> much infblence 
to their ibvereign, fet the firft example* Let them 
make court to be admitted as retainers on a neigh- 
bouring baron ; and by fubmitting to flavery imder 
him acquire fbme protedion to themfelves ; together 
with thd power of exercifing raping and oppreflion 
over their inferior flaves and villains. This was the 

he hopes, will be fupp^rCed by hiftory, but which he propofer 

with fome Midence. There are flrong iymptoms of arbitrarj 

power in fome former reigns, even after figning of the char« 

ters. The power of the crown in that age depended lefs on the 

conftitotioQ tiian on the capacity and vigour of the prince wh» 

wire it, 

condiiiou 
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CDiiiiitiaii of die commom among their remote ancel^ 
tors. 

But how far back ihall we go, in having reconrle 
to antient conflitutlons and governments ? There was 
a conflitution ftill more antient than that to which their 
innovators afTed fo much to appeal. Daring that 
period there was no magna cbarta : The barons them- 
ftWes* poft{S*d few regular, dated privileges : A id 
the h6tire of commons probably had not an exift- 
ciice. • ^ 

It is pltaiJMit to heai n hogfe, nAite Aay age Hfiwp* 
iog thff wliole pow 4f .govfrnmcot, talkof nvh^ 

aiuient infiitutiQQt. < Is ^ aot bnowfia thtt^ dbo' Ao 

» ' ■ ' 

repreientativ^s received, wafios from their conftkufotft ; 
to be, a member of thek ho^^ff waa always .co»ikl<ar?d 
as a burthen, and a freedom fron% it aa a piivil^ ? 
Will they perfuade us, that power, which of all hu- 
man acquiiitioqs is the moil coveted, and in compa- 
rifon of which even reputation and plcafure and riches 
afe flighted, cQuId ever be regarded as a burthen by 
any man ? ■ 

» 

The property acquird zi lita by tic commoas, 
it. is (aid, entitles them to mofe power than their an* 
ceHors enjoyed. But to what is this encrealb- of th^ 
property owing, bat to an encreafe of dieir liberty 

and their ftcurity ? Let them therefore acknowledge, 

that 
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tbat thek anceHors* while the ciown wai rf fbained 
by the fedidoiis barons, leally enjoyed left* liberty 
than they themfelves have attained, after the fbvereigii 
acquired the aicendant : And let theai enjoy that li« 
berty with naodera(ion ; and not forfeit it by new 
exorbitant claims, and by rendering it a pretience for 
endleis innovations* ^ ^ 

The true rule of government is the prefent eft*. 
bliihed pradlice of th^ age. That has moft authority, 
becauie it is r eceni : It is al^ better kaowii, for the 
(ame reaibn. Who has aiSired tboft tribKntea^ that 
the PLAMTAc^irETS did not exerd^.aa high a^ of 
auth<»ity as the Tunoas ? The hi(toriaiw, they by^ 
4o not mention them. Bat the biflotians : are alfii 
filent with regard to the chief axqitjo9f ^f prpiogattTO 
by me Tupor^ • Wheffi any power Off prerog^tve i« 
SaW^ and undoubtedly efiabliihed, the ex^rciA? of it 
pafles for a thing of courfe, and readily efcapes tho 
notice of hiHory and annals. Had we no other mo-^ 
numents of Elizabeth's- reign, than ^hat are pre- 
served even by Camdkn, the mod copious, judiciou«> 
and exadl of our hiilorians, we ihould be entirely ig-* 
norant of the moft important maxims of her govern-: ^ 
mcnt. 

Was not the prefent monarchical government, to 
its full extent, authorized by lawyers, recommended 
by divliies> acknowledged by politician^ acquiefced ' 

in« 
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illy nay paffionately cherifliedy by the people in gene- 
ral ; and all this during a period of at leafl a hun- 
dred and fixty years, and dll of late, withoat the leaft 
marmar or controverfy ? This general confent fvacty, 
during fb long a time, moft be fiifficient to render a 
confutation legal and valid. If die origin of all power 
be derived, as is pretended^ from the peof)Ie; here 
is their confent in the fulleft and moft ample terms 
that can be defired or imagkied. 

Bi^T the people mad not pretend, becaufe they 
can, by their confent, lay the foundations of govern- 
ment, that therefore they are to be permitted, at 
thdr pleafore, to overthrow and fubvert diem* Theie 
IS no end of thefe fedidoas and arrogant claims. The 
power of the crown is now openly fbuck at v Tie 
nobility are alio In vifible perO : The gentry will iboa 
follow : The popular leaders, who will then aflame 
the name of gentry, will next be expofed to danger: 
And the people themfelves, become incapable of civil 
government, and lying under the reftraint of no au- 
thority, muft, for the fake of peace, admit, inftead 
or dieir legal and mild monarchs^ a (ucceffion of mi- 
litary and defpodc tyrants. 

Thbsb confequences are the more to be dreaded, 
tiut the prefent fury of the people, tho^ gTofled over 
by pretenfions to civil liberty, is in reality incited by 
die fanatidfms of religion; a principle the moft hlin^ 

headflronj 
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hcaMxQAg and ungovemable^ by which haman iia« 
tuze can ever poffibly be adaated. Popular rage is 
dreadful from whatever motive derived : Biiftmufl be 
attended with the moil pernicious confequences, when 
itariies fix>m a principle, which difclaims allcoatroul 
by haman law» reaibn^ or authority. 

Th£S£ ate the arguments, which each party may 
make ufe of to juftify the condud of their prede-. 
ceflbrs, during that great crifis. The event has 
ihown, that the reafbnings of the popular party were 
better founded ; but perhaps, according, to the eiia- 
blifhed maxims of lawyers and politiciaDs, the viewa 
of the royalifts ought, beforehand, to have a|^are4 
more fblid, more (afe, and more legal. But this i« 
certain, that the greater moderation we now employ 
in repre&nting paft events ; the nearer we (hall be ,tQ 
prodiice a full coalition of the parties, and an entii^ 
acquieftence in our prefent happy eftablifhment. Mo-, 
deration is of advantage to every eftabliihment: No- 
tiling but zeal can overturn a fettled power : And an 
over-a£Uve zeal in friends is apt to beget a like fpirit 
in antagonifts. The traniition from a moderate op- 
pofition ag^nft an eftablifhment, to an entire acquie(^ 
cence in it is eafy ^d infenfible. 

Thbrb ai« many invinciUe argumealSy which 
ihonld induce the maleconient patty to acqniefce en* 
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tirely in the prefent fetdement of the conffitution. 

They now find» that the i^irit of civil liberty, tho' 

« 

at firft cottnedled with religions fiuiadcifin, could perge 
kmf from that polltttion, and appear under a more 
genwne and engaging Bfye6k ; a friend to toleratiofl, 
and an cncourager oHdl the enlarged and generoos fea- 
timentSy that do honour to human nature. They may 
obfenre, that the popular daims could Hop at a pro- 
pet period ; and atter retrenching dte exorbitant pre- 
rogatives of the crown, could ftill maintain a due re- 
Jpe£t to monarchy, to nobility, and to all antient in* 
ititotions. Above all, they muft be fenfible, that the 
rery principle, which made the Itrength of their party, 
ittd IroiD whfdi it derived its chief authority, has now 
deieited them^ and gone over to dieir antagonifb. 
llie plftn of fibeity is letded ; its happy eileds are 
proved hy experience ; a long trad of time has given 
rtflabilityi and whoever would attempt to overturn it, 
£nd to recaill the paft gorernment or abdicated family, 
^ w6uld; befides other* more criminal imputations, be 
expofed in their turn to the reproach, of fa£Uon and 
innovation. Whfle they perufe the hiJdory of paft 
events, they ought to reflet, both that thefe rights 
of the crown are long {noe annihilated, and that the 
tyranny, and violence, and oppreflion, to which they 
qAeH fa^f flifc,^ «ie iMs^^xfimn wiUck ilia dBtibOicd 

lilMTty ^ OnxMMMiifnLlmummitA kappfy ft^ 
< 'j tefted 


^ 
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tefled the people. Thefe refleftions will prove a bet- 
ter (ecttrity to our freedom and privileges, than ta 
deny, contrary to the deareft evidence of h€ts, that 
fuch regal powers ever had any exigence. There 
is not a more efFedlual method of betraying a caufet 
thaa to lay the flrefs of the argument on a wrong 

place, and by difpating an untenable pofl, enure the 
adveriaries to fuccefs and vidory. 
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ESSAY XV. 

Of the Protestant SvccstsiON. 

I SUPPOSE* that a member of parliament, in 
the reign of King William, or Qu«en Anhbi 
while die eftaUiihment of the Proteftaiu Sueceffitu was 
yet oncertaifif were deliberathig concerning the party 
he woold choofe in that important qaeftion, and 
weighing! with impartiality^ the advantages and di& 
advant^es on each.ilde. I believe the following 
particulars would have entered into his confide* 
nitioii* 

He would eafily perceive the great advantages re-> 
folting from the reftoratioir of the Stuaat family i 
by which we ihoald preierve the facceiSon dear 
and undiiputedy free from a pretender^ with fitch a 
^dous title a3 that of blood, which, widi the mnU 
litttde, 'w always the daim, the ftcongefl and moft 
cafily cpmpreheiided* 'Tis in vain to fay, as many 
have done, that the queftion with regard to go^mtor/j, 

Vol. 11. QL indcpwn- 
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indcpeadent o( govirtmunt^ is fiiTokmsy and Ikde 
worth di^tbgy much le(s fighting about. The g;e- 
ikerality of mankind never will enter into thefe fenti* 
ments ; and 'tb much happier^ I believe, for ibciety, 
that thejr do not, but rather continue in their natuial 
prqudioes and prepoffeffions. How could (lability be 
piefenred in any monarchical goveniment;, (which, 
iho' perhaps, not the beft, is, and always has been, 
the moiib conmum of any) unleis men had ib paflionate 
a regard for the true heir of their royal family ; and 
even tho' weak in underftanding, or infirm in years, 
gave him ib great a preference above peifbns the moft 
accompliihed in fiiining talents, or celebrated for 
gitat atchievements ? WoaM not vrtry popular leader 
put in his claim at every vacancy, or even without any 
vacancy; and the kingdom become the theatre of 
perpetual wars and convulfions ? The condition of 
the Roman empire, furely, was not, in this xelped, 
much to be enVied; nor is that of the Eafieru na- 
tions, who pay little regard to the tide of their ibve- 
reigns, but (acrifice them, every day, to the caprice 
or momentary humour df the populace or foldiery. 
*Tis but a fooliih wifdom, which is ib carefully dif- 
played, in undervaluing piinces, and placing them on 
a' level with the meaneft of mankind. To be fiue, 
an anatomift^ finds no more in tfaegreateft monatch 
than in the loweft peaiant or day-labourer ; and a 
moralifi may, perhaps, frequently find leis. But 

what 
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what do all tbefe retfefUons tend to ? We, all of 
v», Ml retain theie prejudices in favour of birth and 
family ; and neither in our ferious occupadonsy nor 
moft carelefi amufementSy can we ever get entirely 
rid of them. A tragedy, that ihould reprtfent the 
adventures of iailors, or porters, or even of private 

. gentlemen, would presently diigufi us ; but one thaC 
Introduces kings and princes, acquires in our eyes an air 

' of importance and dignity. Or ihoold a man be able, 
by his fuperior wifdom, to get entirely above fuch 
prepofleffions, he would foon, by means of the fame 

wifdom, again bring himielf down to them, for the 
fake of fbdety, whofe welfare he would perceive to 
be intimately connedied with them. Far from endea- 
vouring to undeceive the people in this particular, he 
would cherifh fuch ientiments of reverence to their 
princes; as requiiite to preferve a due fubordination 
in fociety. And thoV the lives of twenty thoufand 
men be often facrificed to maintain a king in poflef- 
fion of his throne, or preferve the right of fucceflion 
- undifttn!bed, he entertains no indignation at the lofs, 
on pretence that every individual of thefe was, per- 
haps, in himfelf, as valuable as the prince he ferved. 
He confiders the consequences of violating the here- 
ditary rights of kings : Confequences, which may be 
felt for many centuries ; while the lois of feveral 
thoufand men brings ib litde prejudice to a large 
kingdom, that it may npt be perceived a few years 
afterwards. 

0^2 Tmb 
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Tnt advantages of the HAKdveiL ibcoeffioii are 
of an oppofite nature^ and mk from thh very cir- 

<umftance» that It violates hereditary right; and 
places on the thtonc a prince, to whom birth gave 
no title to that dignity* - Tis evident to any one ivho 
considers the hijdory of tlifi Hland, that the ^vileges 
of the people have, during the tvM> laft cejatories* 
been eootinuaUy tip6a the increafe, by the divifion of 
the churchi'kiadi,' by the alienations of the baioos 
eftites, by the progress <d .trade, and above all, by 
the happineis of our iituation» which, for a long 
time, gave us fufficient fecority, without any Handing 
army or military eflablifhment. On the contrary, 
public liberty has,, almod in every other nation of 
EuaoPB, beeni during the fame period, extremely 
upon the decline ; while the people were diCgufted at 
thehardfhips 9f the old Gothic militia* andchofe 
rather to incruft their prince with mercenary armies, 
which he eafdy turned againfl diemfelves. It was no- 
thing extraordinary, therefore, that fome of our Bri- 
tish fbvereigns miflook the nature of die conftitu- 
. tion, and genius of the people ; and as they embraced 
all the favourable precedents left them by their ancei^ 
tors, they overlooked all thofe which were contrary, 
and which fuppofed a limitation in our government. 
They were encouraged . in this miftake, by the ex- 
ample of alh the ne^hbouring princes, who« bearing 
the fame title or appellatron, and being adorned, with 
the (ame enfigns of authority, naturally led them to 

claim 
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^aim the. iame powers and prerogatives *. The fiaN 
i^ of courtiera fiirther blinded them ; and above all» 

that 

* It appears from the fpeeches, and proclamations, and whole 
train of King James I.'s actions, as well as his fon*8, that they 
fonfidcred the English government as a fimple monarchy, and 
aever imagined that any confiderable part of their fubjefls enter* 
rained a contrary idea* This made them difcover their pretcn* 
fions, without preparing any force to fupport them j and even 
without referve or difguife, which are always employed by tho&y 
who enter upon any new pfojed, or endeavour to innovate in any 
government. King James told his parliament plainly, wheq 
tkey meddled la fiate aSkirs, Ne fitter ultra trepidmn. He ufed 
alio, at hie table, in promifcopas companies, to advance hia 
AOtioiMjy ia a jnawMr BaXl m>X9 uadifguiied s As wc may Jcaia 
ftwn a ftory told in the life of Mr. Wali.i1| and which that 
pMt vftd Ire^t^entljE tft.repeat. When Mr. Wai^lsh wai young, 
Ikt had the cviofity to go to court ^ and he ftood in the circle^ 
■Ad fatw King Jams* dine, whcr«, ameogft other company^ 
Hhers frt «t table two biihopa* The King, openly and aloud, pro« 
poiied tbta fvcftipo, ff^bpb^f ht might mt talu big fuhjfBi mou^^ 
vken kth^H€§f9mfyK ft, witb»u$ ttU thttfirmMUty rf parliament f 
The eoe bifliop readily replied, G^ firhii ym fb9al4 tiat t For jm 
mwsbi brtath of our wfirilu The othet biihop declined aafwtr« 
lag, and faid he was not ikilled in parliamentary cafes « Bat dp« 
on the King's urging him, and faying he would admit of no 
evafion, his lordihip replied very pleafantly, Why, then, Itbink 
ymar m^jify ^»*y UnofuUy takt wy brother" $ moagy: For he efert iu 
la Sir Waltxb RAiaipH'a preface to the Hiftory ef the 

0^3 World, 
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Alt of the clergy, who from (everal paffiiges of Jhip- ' 
tun, and thcie wrefted too, had ereded a re^^larand 
arowed fyilem of tyranny and despotic power. The 
only method of deftroying, at once, all thefe exorbi- 
tant claims and pretenfions, was to depart from the 
trae hereditary line, and choofe a prince, who, being 
plainly a creatore of the public, and receiving the 
orown on conditions, exprefied and avowed, found 
his authority eftablifiied on the fame bottom with the 
privileges of the people. By electing him in the royal 
line, we cut off all hopes of ambitious fub^e&s, who 

World) there is this icmarkftbk paflage. Prxlxt II. fy/fmig 
•kmid and main force f attempted te make himftlf net onff an abfblate 
monarch ovgr ihs MethsrJaafts, £k itm$ Uft Jm^i axd fcwragns of 
£&tbod and France ; tut Turk-like, to tnad mnder bis feet alt 
their aatufal andfuMdanu^Jal law$, frirnkgrn^ and aottent rights, 
SvEHSxa, fpeaking of feme grants of theENOiiSH kingtto 
the Irish eorporatioiis, iays, ** All which, the*, at the time 
** of their firft grant, they weis tokraUe, and perhaps leaibn- 
** able, 3Fet now are moft uareafoaaVle and locooireBient. Bot 
** all thefe will eafily be cut off with the fvpeiior power of her 
** MajeAy^s preragative, agasnft which her. own grants are not 
<^ to be beaded or infoioed.** State ef Ik^lahd, p. 1537* 
Edit. i7c6, 

* 

As thefe were very common, if not| perhaps, the oniverfal 
notions df the times, the two firft princes .of the houfe of 
St V ART were the ifiore excufabl^ for their miftake* And R4. 
ytn, foitable to his nfoal malignity and partiality^ (eems to 
treat them with too m«ch fererhy, upon account'of ir» 

might* 
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might, in future emergencies,' difturb the government 
by their cabals and pretenfions : By rendering^ the 
crown hereditary in his family, we avoided all the in- 
conveniencies of elective monarchy : And by exclu-t 
dang the lineal heir, we fecured all our conilitntional 
limitations, and rendered our government uniform 
and of a piece. The people cherifh monarchy, be- 
cauieprote^ed by it : The monarch &voun liberty, 
becanfe created by it. And thos every advantage is 
obtained by the new cftablifhment, as far as homw 
ikiil and wifdom can extend itfelf. 

The SB are the feparate advantages of fixing the 

£icceifion, either in the houfe of Stuart, or in that 
of Hanover. There are alfo difadvantages in each 
efiabliihment, which an impartial patriot would pon* 
derand examine, in order to form a juft judgment up* 

on the whole. 

The difadvantages of die Proteftant fucceflion coiu 
fift in the foreign dominions, which are pofTefled by 
the princes of the Hanover line, and which, it 
Slight be fuppoied, would engage us in the intrigues 
and wars of the continent, and lofe us, in fome mea* 
iure, the ineftimable advantage we podeis of being 
fnrronnded and guarded by the iea, which we com* 
mand. I'he difadvantages of recalling the abdicated^ 
family confift chiefly in their religion^ which is mor9 
prt^udicid to ibciety than diat eftabliihed amongft tts» 
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If contrary to it, and afibrds no tolcratioi^ or peace, 
orf *:unty to any other religion. 

It appears to me, that all thefe advantages and 
diiadrantages are allowed on both £des ; at kail, by 
every one, who is at all fuiceptible of arguntent or 

§ 

reaibning. No fubje£(, however loyal, pretends to 
deny, that the difpnted title and foreign dominions 
of the prefeotroyai iamily are a lo^ Nor is there 
any partijtn of the Stuart ^unily, but will oonfeis, 
that the ciaim of hereditary, indefeaiible right, and 
the Roman Catholic religion, are alfo difad vantages 
in that family. It belongs, therefore, to a philo- 
fopheralohey who is of neither party, to put all theie 
circumftances in die fcale, and affign to each of them 
its proper poife and influence. Such an one will rea- 
^3y, at firlY, acknowledge, that all political queftions 
are infinitely complicated, and that there icarce ever 
occurs in any deliberation, a choice, which is eithe' 
purely good, or purely ill. Conieqoences, mixed 
and varied, may be forefeen to flow from every mea- 
lure : And many coniequences, unforeieen, do always* 
in fa^ relult from it. Hefltation, and referve, and 
lttQ>enfe^ are, therefore, the only feotiments he bringi 
to this i^y or trial. Or if he indulges any paifion, 
Ids that of derifion and ridicule againil the ignorant 
multitude, who are always clamorous and dogmatical, 
even in the niceft queftions, of whidif from want o^ 

temper. 
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temper, perhaps ftill more than of underftanding, 
they are altogether unfit judges. 

But to fay fomething more determinate on thif 
keadi the following reflections will, I hope, ihow thf^ 
temper, if not the underftanding, of a philoibphcr. 

Were we to judge merely by firft appearance, and 
by paft expe^ence, we muft allow'that the advantages 
of a parliamentary title in the houfe of Hanover are 
much greater than thofe of an undifputed hereditary 
title in the houfe of Stuart ; and that oor fathers 
siAed wiiely in preferring the former to the latter. So 
long as the houie of Stuakt reigned in Britain, 
which, with fome interruption, was above 80 years, 
ihe goyemment was kept in a continual fever, by the 
oyitentions between the privileges of the people and 

the prerogatives of the crown. If arms were dropt,. 
the noife of difputes continued : Or if theie were fi. 
lencedi jealoniy fliU corroded the heart, and threw 
the nation into an unnatural ferment and difbrder. 
And while we were thus occupied in domeftic con- 
tentions, a foreign power, dangerous, if not fatal, to 
public liberty, ere£led itfelf in Europe, without any 
oppofition from us, and even fometimes with our af« 
fiftance. 

But during thefe laft fixty years, when a parlia* 
mentary eftabliihment has taken place; whatever 

0^5 fa^iona 
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fiidimis may have prevailed either among the people 
<» in pablk aflemblies^ the whole force of oar confti* 
tntioii has alwajrs £dlen to (Mie iide, and an anintei- 
rapted harmony has been preferved between oar 
pnoces and oar parliameats. Poblic liberty, with k- 
temal peace and order, has flooriflied almoU without 
iaterraption : Trader and manofadbiresy smd agri- 
calture, have increaA^ : The art8» and icieBces» and 
philoroph/y have been cultivated. Even religious par* 
ties have been neceffitated to lay afide their mutual 
rancour: And {he glory of the nation has (pread it(e{f 
all over Europe; while we fiand the bulwark a- 
gainU oppreffion, and the great antagonift of that 
power which threatens ^ttj people wick conqaeft 
and fubjeftion. So long and ib gloriom a period no 
nation alaioft can boaft of: Nor i« there another in- 
llanoe in the whole hifloiy of mankind, that fo many 
millions of people have, during fuch a fpace of time, 
been held together, in a^ manner fo free, fo rational, 
and fo fuitable to the dignity of human nature* 

But tho' ^is recent inflance feems clearly to de- 
cide in favour of the prefent efbblifhment, there are 
fame circumftances to be thrown into the other fcale; 
' ^and 'tis dangerous fo regulate our judgment by one 
event or example. 

Wa have had two rebeiJfons during the Hourifoing 

|)eriod above mentioned, beiides plots and confpira- 
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oes withoat number. And if none of thefe have pro. 
daced "dny very fatal event, we may ascribe our efcap^s 
chiefly to the narrow genius of thofe princes who diil 
puted our cfhiMiibment ; and may efteem ourielves fo 
far fortunate. B«t the daims of the baniihed family* 
i fear, are not yet antiquated ; and who can foreteI» 
i^t their fbture attempts will produce no greater dil& 
order? . 

Tb£ diiputes betwixt privilege and prerogative 
may eafily be compofed bylaws, and votes, and con- 
ferences* and concefBons ; where there is tolerable 
temper or prudence on both fides, or on either fide. 
Among contending tides, the queftion can only be de* 
termined by the fword* and by deva^tion, and hy 
civil war. 

A PRi-NCB who fills die throne with a difputedtidc; 
dares not arm bis fubje£b ; the only method of (ec«- 
ring a people fully, both againft domeftic oppreffioci 
and foreign conqnelL 

KoTWiTiisT.ANoiNO all OUT ridies and renowi^ 
what a critical efcape did we latdy make from daii« 
gers, which were owing not fo mudi to bad conduft 
xoA ill fuccefs in war, as to the pernicious pra£Uce of 
mortgaging our finances, and the ffill more permcioua 

anasdm Df jaever paying off our incumbrances f Suci 
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£ital meafnres could never have been embraeed, lad 
it nor been to fecure a precarious eftabliihment *. 

- BoT to convince 08, that an liereditarjr title is to be 
embraced rather than a parliaffientary one, which is 
not fupported by any other views or motive ; a man 
needs only traniport ktmlelf bock to the aera of the tc» 
fiorationy and fuppofe, that he had had a feat in tlu^ 
parliament which recalled the royal family, and put a 
period to the greateft djforders that ever aroie from 
the oppoiite pretenfions of prince and people. What 
would have been thought of one, that had propoie<t 
^^t that time, to fet afide Charles II. and fettle the 
crown on the Duke of York or Glocbster, mere- 
ly in order to exclude all high claims, like thofe of 
their father and grandfather ? Would not fuch an one 
have be^n regarded a$ aveiy extravagant projedor, 
who loved dangerc is remedies, and could tamper and 
play with a government and national conftitution^ like 
a quack with a fickly patient ? 

The advantages which refulc from a parliamentary 
.title, preferably to an herediiary one, tho' they are great* 
are too refined ever to enter into the conception of 

* Tho& who. confider how uoiverfal this pernicioas prance 
•f funding has become all over Europe, may perhaps difpute 
this laft opijuon. But wc lay uador kit ji«cdStydkAD other 

ftatcs. 
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Tie vulgar. The bulk of mankind woukl never al^ 
low them to be fufiicient for committing what would 
be regarded as an injufUce to the prince. They muSt 
be fupported by (bme grofs, popular^ and familiar to* 
pics ; and wife men, tho* convinced of their forces 
would rejea them, in compliance with th^ weaknefi 
and prejudices of the people. An incroaching tyrant 
or deluded bigot alone, by his mifcondu^V, is able t^ 
enrage the nation, and render pradlicable what wa*^^ 
always, perhaps, defireable. 

In reality, the reafon affigned by the nation for «fw 
dading the race of Stuart, and {o many oithfr 
branches of^he royal family^ is not on accoont of ithcir 
hereditary title (which, however juft in iffelf, wobI4 
to vulgar apprehenfions, have appeared altogether ab- 
furd) but on account of their religion. Which leads 
us to compare the difadvantages above mentioned of 
^ach eftablifliment. 

I CONFESS, that, confidering the matter in gene- 
ral, it were rather to -be wiflied, that our prince had 
no foreign dominions, and could confine all his atten- 
tion to the government of this iiland. For, not to 
mention fome real inconveniencies that may refalt 
from territories op the continent, they afford fuch a 
handle for calumny and defamation, as is greedily 
feized by the people, who are always diipofcd to 
think ill of dieir foperion* . It miiil;, however, be ac* 

knowledged. 
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knowledged^ tihat Hanover is, perhaps, the ipot of 
ground in Eurobb the leaft inconvenient for a King 
of Br IT AIM. It lies in theheartof Gbruant, at a 
dlibnce from the great powers, which are onr natural 
riyab : It is proteAed by the laws of the empiise, as 
well as by the arms of its own fbvereign, and it ferves 
oidy to conned us more dofely with the hioofe of 
Austria, whick is oar natural ally. 

In the laft war, it has been offervice to m^ by ftr- 
niflung us with a confidenible body of auxiliary troops, 
the hrmrA and mod faithful in the world. The 
Eledof of H anov bjl is th^ only confiderable prince in 
the empire, who has purlbed no Separate end, and 
Jias j»ifed .up no Aale pretenfions, during the late 
conunotionsfif £uROPx; but has aded, all along, 
with the dignity of a kii^ of Britain. And ever 
£nce the aoceiiion of that family, it would be difficult 
to ibow any harm we have ever received from the 
eled^ora] dominions, except that fhort diiguft in 171 89 
with CiiARLEs XII. who, regulating himfelf by 
maxims very dilFerent fkom thofe of o&er princes, 
jnadeapcrfonal quarrel of every ptiblic injury. 

The religious perfuafion of the houfe .of StuarI* 
is an inconvenience of a much deaper dye, and would 
^hieaten us with much more difmal confeqoenoes. 
The Koman Catholic rdigion, with its huge train of 
ptiefts and friers^ is vafily more expen£yc than onts^ 
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Even tho' unaccompanied with its natural attendants 
of inquifitorsy and iUkes, and gibbets* it is lefs tole- 
rating : And not contented with dividing the facer- 
dotal horn the regal office (which mufl be prejudicial 
to any ftate) it beilows the former on a foreigner, 
who has always a ieparate, and may oftei^ have am 
eppofite iatereft to that of the public. 

But were dus religion ever to advantageous to 
fociety, it is contrary to that which is eftablifhed 
among us> and which is likely to keep pofleffion, for a 
long dme> of the nnnds of the people. And tho' it 
is much to be hoped, that the progrefs of reaibn and 
philofophy willy by degrees, abate the vindent acri* 
snony of oppoiite religions all over £u a opb ; yet the 
ijpirit of moderation has> as yet> made too flow ad*, 
yances to ^e intirely trufled. The condudl of the 
Sazon family, where the fame peribncan be a Ca* 
tholic King and a Proteftant Eleflor, is, perhaps, the 
£rfl inflance, in modern times, of fo reafonable and 
jurudent z behaviour. And the gradual progrefs of 
the CathoHc fiiperitition does, eveji there, prognof- 
ticate a fpeedy alteration : After which^ 'tis juftly to 
ibe apprehended, that perfecutions will put a (p^edy 
period ,to the Protcifiant religion in the place of its 
joativj^^ 

Thus, upon the whole, the advantages of the 
feitlement in the family of Stuart, whidh frees ns 
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fom a di/pated tide, feem to bear ibme proportion 
with thofe of the iettlement in the ^mily of Ha no- 
te r, which frees us from the claims of prerogative: 
But at the &me time, its difadvantages, f^ placing on 
^e throne a Roman Catholic, are much greater than 
thofe of the other eftablifhment, in fettling the crov^ 
on a foreign prince; What party an impartial patrk 
ot, in the reign of K. William orQ^ANWE, would 
luve chofen amidft thefe oppofite views^ ^^Yi perhaps, 
to' ibme appear hard to determine. For my part, I 
cfteeuLliberty fb invaluable a blefiing in fociety, that 
whatever Bivours its progrefs and iecurity, can fcarce 
be too fondly chenihed by every one wlio is a lover of 
h«paa kind. 

« 

But the fetttbment fn die houfe of Hanover 
Ibas aAually taken pkce. ^ The princes of that family> 
without intrigue, without cabal, without folidtadon 
on their part, have been called to iq^ount our throne, 
by the united voice of the whole legilladve body. 
They have, fmce their acceffion, difplayed, in all. 
their aflions, the utmoft mildnefs, equity, and regard, 
to the laws and conilitudon* ' Our own minifters, our. 
own pzurliaments, ourselves have governed as ; and if 
Slight iU has befallen us, we can only bkme fortune 
or ourfelves. What a reproach muft we become ^ 
among nadons, if, diigulled with a ietdement lb deli- 
bera^tely made, and whdie. conditions have been {o ret 
ligiouily obfervedy we fliould throw every thing again 

into. 
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into confafion ; and by our levity an3 rebellious diA 
poiition» prove ourfelves totally unfit for any fhte but 
that of abfolute flavery and fubjeflion ? 

The greatefl inconvenience attending a difputed 
title, isy that it brings us in danger of civil wars and 
rebellions. What, wife man, to avoid this incon* 
venience, would run directly upon a civil war and re- 
bellion ? Not to mentiony that fo long poileffion, 
lecured by fo many laws, mufly ere this time, in the 
apprehenfion of a great part of the nation, have begot 
a title in the houfe of Hanover, independent of 
their prefent pofleflion : So that now we (hould not, 
even by a revolution^ obtain the end of avoiding a 
diiputed title. 

No revolution made by national forces, will ever be 
able> without fome other great neceifity, to. abolilh 
our debts and incumbrances, in which the interefl of 
£> many perfons is concerned. And a revolution 
made by foreign forces* is a conquefl: A calamity 
with which the precarious balance of power very 
nearly threatens us, and which our civil dlifenfiont 
are likely, above all other circumftanc^s, to bring 
f^ddenly upon us. 
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Idba of a Perfect Commonwealth. 

OF all mankind^ there are none {o pernidoai as 
political projedlorSy if they have power ; nor {o 
ridiculoasy if they want it : As on the other hand, a 
wiie politician is the mofk beneficial character in na- 
toTCp if accompanied with authority; and the moft 
lanocenCy and not altogether ufdefs, even if deprived 
of it. VTis not with forms of government, as with 
other artifidal contrivances; where an old engine 
may be lejeded^ if we can difcover another more ac<- 
carate and commodious, or where trials may falely 
be made, even tfao' the fuccefs be doubtful. An 
eftablifhed government has an infinite advantage, by 
that very circumftance of iu being eftabliihed ; the 
bulk of mankind being governed by authority, not 
leafbn, and never attributing authority to any thing 
tha(t has net the recommendation of antiquity. To 
tamper, therefore, in this affair, or try projeds merely 
apon the credit of fuppofed argument and philofophj^ 

can 
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can never be the part of a wife magiilratey who will 
bear a reverence to what carries the marks of age ; 
•nd tho' he may attempt ibme impravement for the 
public goody yet will he adjuft his innovations, as 
much as poffible, to the antient fabric, and pre(erve 
intire the chief pillars and fiipports of the confii*- 
tation. 

The mathematicians in Eu kqfb have been mvfh. 
divided concerning that figure of a fhip, which is the- 
moft commodious for failing; and Huygens, who 
at laH determined this controverfy, is judly thought 
to have obliged the learned, as well as commercial 
world; tho' Colxjmbus had failed toAMERrcA,^ 
And Sir Francis Drake made the tour of the wcrld^ 
without any iiiclv difeovery. As one form of govcncu 
ment muft be allowed more pt\fcCt than another, in* 
dependent of the manners and humours o£ particular- 
men ; why may we not inquire what is the moft per* 
§e6t of all, ti^o' the eommon botched and inaocuraie 
governments (eem to ferve the puppofes of fodetf,. 
and tho' it be not fo eafy to eftabliih a n»v govern- 
ment, a3 to build a veiTel: upon a new j^an ? The 
fttbjed is fureiy the iaoil worthy curiofity of any the 
wit of man can poffibly devife. And who knows, if 
dkis controverfy wen fixed by the univerial.confent of 
the learned, but, in fome future age,, an opporttmityi 
might be afforded of reducmg the theory to pra£kice» 
«kher by a diffoliition of the old governments, or th^ 

combination 
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combination of men to form a new one, in ibme dif. 
t2att pare of the world ? In all cafes, it mad be ad-^ 
vantigebns to know what is moil perfefl in the 
kind, that we may be able to bring any real conftitu. 
tion or form of government as near it as poffible, by 
foch gentle alterations and innovations as may not 
give too great difturbance to fociety. 



All I pr^end to in the prefent eflay is to revive 
tkis fttbjedl of fpeculetion ; and theref<»« I ihall deli- 
ver my fentiments in as few words as poffible. A - 
long diflertation on that head would not, I appre« 
hendy be Ttry acceptable to the public, who will be 
apt to regard inch dil^fitions both as ufelcfs and chi- 
metical. ' 

All plans of govonment, which fappofe great re- 
Ibrmationin the manners of niankind, are plainly ima- 
ginary* Of this nature, are the Republic of Plato, 
and thel//«/fVzof Sir Thomas More. The Oceana 
is the only valuable model of a commonwealth, that 
has as yet been offered to the public. 

* 

The chief defers of the Oceana feem to be ttie(e« 
Firfty Its rotation is inconvenient, l^ throvrag men, 
of whatever ability, by intervals, out of public em« 
ployments. Secondly^ Its Agrarian is impradlicable. 
,Me!i will, foon learn the art, which was pra£li&d In 
antient J^oms^ of. concealing their pofii&ons under 

other 
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other people's nftmes; till at laft, the abufe wiB Be- 
come To oommooy that they will throw c^ even the 
appearance of reftraint. ThirMy^ 1 he Oc s a n a pro- 
vides not a fufficient fecority for liberty, or the redreis 
of grievances. The fenate maft propoie, and the 
^people confent; by which means, the ienate have not 
only a negative upon the people, but, what is of infi- 
nitely greater confeqnence, their negative goes before 
the votes of the people. Were the King*s negative 
of the fame nature in the English conftitntion, and 
could he prevent any bill from coming into paiiia^ 
ment, he would be an abfolute monarch. As his ne<- 
gative follows the votes of the houfes, it is of littk 
confeqoence \ Such a difierence is there/ in the man- 
ner of placing the fame thing. When a popular hill 
has been debated in the two honfes, is brought to 
maturity, all its conveniencies and inconveniencies 
weighed and balanced ; if afterwards it be presented 
for the royal afTcnt, few princes will venture to rejed 
the unanimous deiire of /the people. But could the 
King crufh a difagreeable bill in embiyo (as was the 
cafe for fbme time, in the Scotch parliament, by 
means of the lords of the articles) the British go- 
vernment would have no balance, nor would grie- 
vances ever be redrefied: And 'tis certain, that exor- 
bitant power proceeds not, in any government, hom 
new laws, fb much as from negle£ting to remedy the 
abufes w)iich ^e<),uendy rife from the old ones. A 
government, fays Macui av£l, muft often be brought 
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back to its onginal principles. It appears then, that 
in the Oceana the whole legiflature may be (aid to 
reft in^the (enate ; which Harrington would own 
to be an inconvenient fonn of government* eipedally 
after the Agrarian is aboiilhed. 

Herb is a form of govemmenty to which I cannot* 
in theory, diftover any confiderable objefUon. 

Let Great Britain and Ireland, or any ter^ 
ritory of equal extent, be divided into 100 counties, 
and each county into 100 pariihes, making in all 
1 0,000. If the country purpoied to be ere^d into ^ 
commonwealth^ be of more narrow extent, we may 
diminiih the number of counties ; but never bring 
them below thirty. If it be of greater extent, 'twere 
better to enlarge the pariihes, or throw more pariihes 
into a county, than increaie the number of counties. 

Let all the free-holders of ten pounds a-year in 
the country, and all the houie-holders worth 200 
pounds in the town-pariihes> meet annually in the 
pariih-church, and chufe, by ballot, &me freeholder of 
the county for their member, whom we fliaU call the 
county refrtfentatiui. 

Let the lOocouDty reprefentatives, two days after 
their de£lion, meet in the county- town, and chufe by 
ballot, from their own body, len coimty ma^Jfrans^ 
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■and ontfinator. There are, therefore, in the whole 
cofflfflonwealth, lOo ienators, i too county magif. 
^ trates, and 10,000 county reprefentatives. For we 
ihall beftow on all fenators die authority of county 
inagiftrates, and on all county ms^ftraces the audio- 
ilty of county reprefentativcs. 

Let the fenatorv meet in the coital, and be en^ 
dowed with the whole executive power of the com- 
monwealth ; the power of peace and war, of giving 
orders |o generals, admirals, and amba^do'rs, and, in 
ihortf all the prerogatives of a British King, ex- 
cept his negative, 

» - • * 

Let the county reprefcntativeaf meet in their parti- 
cular counties, and poflfefs the whole legiflative power 
of the commonwealth; the greateftnumber of coun- 
ties deciding the queition ; and where theie are equali 
let the fenate have the cafting vote. 

Every new law^ muft^rft be debated in the fe- 
4urte^;' and tho' rejeaedbyit, if ten fenatons infift and 
proteft, itmuftbe fentdown to the counties. The 
lenate may join to the copy of the law, their reafons 
for receiving or rejedting it. 

JBrcAi^lft it 'Woold be tr^iblerollie to 'afemt>le^the 
"whole -tottrft/ repreientadve» Ar -everyf^ VnvM law, 
that naiy be^rt^nito^ tire ienate have Jtfaeir choice of 

I . fendiTig 
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£;nding down the law eitlicr to the county magiftratei 
or oottBty reprefentatives. 

The magiib-atesy tho' the law be referred to them^ 
nay, if they pleafe, call the reprefentatives^ andfub- 
mit the afiair to their determination. 

WHBTHsa the law be referred by the fenate to the 
county magiftrates or reprefentadves, a copy of it, 
and of the (enate's reaibns, mnft be fent to e^ery re- 
prefentative eight days before the day appointed for 
die alTembling, in order to deliberate concarning it. 
And tho* the determination be, by the fenate, refer* 
rad to the magiftrates, if five reprefentatives of the 
coonty order the magiftrates to aifemble the whole 
dmrt of repdentatlves, and fabmit the affair to their 
deteiaiaanation, they moliobey/ 

.EiTifia the county jna^ftrttes orr^relmitatfvet> 
may ^v^, 10 die ienator of the i:ountyr tlto <ccitpj of ; 
a law to hepx^poled to the i^le ;: aHd if &tt anv^^ 
ti^a concur in. thie iame order^ the lav^, tho* tefbfiNi . 
by th^s fenate, inuft coine either to the cpiiiity ..magi- ^ 
ftrates or reprefentatives, as is contained in the order 
of the five coundes. 

Ant twenty countieS], l^ayotf eidier of tbmm* * 
giftratet or reprefentatives, may throw any man out 
Vol. IF. . R of 
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of all public offices £br a year« Tlurty co«iiuo» lor 
three years. '■ 

The fenate lias a power of throwing out any miem* 
ber or number of members of its own body, not to 
be re^leded for that year. The (enate cannot throvir 

out twice in a year the Senator of' the iame county. 

The power of* the old fenate continues for three 
iveeks after the annual eledibn of the CQunty repre- 
fentatives. 'Then all the new fenators. are fhut up^ in 
a conclave^ like the cardinals; and by an intricats 
ballot, fiich as that of Vb nice or Malta^ tbegr 
chufe.the foUowing taia^iih:aces ; a piote.£tor» who Xr 
]>refQnts th? digni^ of the, commonwetiltb^ and pee- 
Qdes in die.fenate i two fibcretaries of fiate ; thefe £» 
councils, a council of ftate^ a council' of mi^aaand 
leamingy a council of trade, a council of laws, a 
tmaiair^^ war, a eoonol of the adttntaky, each 
oMmcSroontting' of £fre pvfbns ; together wiA fix 
CMunOeiieii oB^hib^g&iiity taiA a feft'cdmniSoner. ' 
AMihefe mull* be fe»ator». The feikate* alfb names 
aH the^ambaAddraf to-' fbreign'courts, v?ho may ei^er 
be-ibaa(6rs ornot 

* ' • • • 

The fenate mxy condnue any or all of tbefe, but 
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The proteftor and two Secretaries hay^ fcffion and 
fuffrage in the coancil of ft ate. The bufxnefi of that 
council is all foreign politics. . The council of ftate 
has leiEon and fuFrage in all the other councils. 

The cotmcil of religion and learning inlpe£ts the 
nniveriitioe and clergy. That of trade infpeds eveiy 
thing that may afFeft commerce. That of laws in- 
fyeOa ' all' the abtifes of laws by the inferior magi- 
lirates, a|id examines what improvements "may be 
made ^f the fliunicjpal law. That of waf in^e^s 
the militia and its dircipline, magazines, flores, i^c* 
and when the republic is in war, examines into the 
proper orders for generals. . The council of adnu. 
'talty has the i^e power with regard to the navy, to- 
gether with the nomination of the captains and all 
inferior oiHcefs, 

No KB i£^^t councils ean'givt oVderfi tkemfelves, 

» • . -. 

except where they receive fuch powers froin ihc fenate/ 
Iii other <iafes;» they iriuft commimicate every ijdng 

tB tjie feiMite, 

. » 
When the fenate is under adjournment, any of^ 
t)ie councils may alTemble it before the day appointed 
fat its meeting. 

Bestdbs thefe councils or courts, there is anotiher 
ctUed die court of cMnpititors i which is thus confli- 

R 2 tuted. 
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tuted. If any candidates for the office of fenator have 
have more votes than a third of the repreientatives^ 
that candidate, who has moft votes, next to the ie. 
nator elected, becomes incapable forgone year of all 
pubh'c offices, even of being a magiilrate or reprefen- 

Utive: Bot he ukes his feat in the court of com^ 
pctitors. Here then is a court which may iometimea 
confift of a hundred members, fometimes have no 
mtmhen at all ; and by that means, be for a year 
aboliihed. 

Th£ court of competitors has no power in tht 
commonwealth. It has only Ae infpe^ion of public 
accounts* and the accufing any man before the fcnate. 
If the ienate acquit him, the court of competitor^ 
may, if they pleafe, appeal to the peoples either ma- 
giftrates or reprefentatives. Upon that appeal, the 
snagiflratet or repitfentativcf meet on the dayap* 
pointed by the court of compctxtortt and chuft in 
each county three perfons } fiom whidi number every 
btatot is excluded. Theft to the number of 500 
meet in the capital, and bring the perfon aiocnfed to 
a new uial. 

Thb coort of competitors may propofe any law id 
the fenate ; and if lefufed, may appeal to the people; 
that is, to the magidrates or reprefentatives, who ex- 
amine it in their counties. Every fenator, who h 

thiowa 
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thrown out of the feaate by a vote of the court, takes 
his feat in the court of competitors.. 

The /enate pbflefles all the jadlcative authority of 
the houfe of Lords, that is, all the appeals from the 
inferior courts. It Ukewife nominates the Lord Chan* 
cellor* and all the officers of the law. 

Every county is a kind of republic within itfelf^ 
and the reprefentadves may make county-laws ; which 
have no authority 'till three months after they are 
voted. A copy ' of the law is fent to the ienate, and 
to every other county. The ienate, or ainy fingle 
county, may, at any time, annul any law of another 
county. 

The reprefentativet have all the authority of the 
British juftices of peace in trials, commitments, &c. 

The magiflrates have the nomination of all the 

officers of the revenue in each county. All caufes 

' with regard to the revenue are appealed ultimately to 

the magiftrates. They pa(s the accompts of aB^e 

* 

officers; but muft have all their ovun acoompts ex- 
amined and pafled at the end of the year by the re- 
prefentatives. 

The magiffa^tes name redors or minillers to all 
the parifhes. 

R 3 The 
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Tff E Pnibytenaa g^iircmmtiit is effaibiUhod; and 
tbe higheH eccle£aftical couit is an afl^bJy or fynod 
of all tbe prelbyters of the county. • Tlje magiilrates 
nay take any caoie ffom ihxs courti anfi deterxoiais 
it tberafelves. 

« * • 

Th e magifbates may try, and depofe or fufpend 

any prelbyter., , - 

t . - • . 

Tuk mHitia is eflablifhed in iimtation of that ih 
SwissiRtAND, which being Well-known^ w^ ihall 
not infifl npon iu It yfi\t only be proneV to make 
this addition, that an army of 20,000 men be an- 
nually drawn out by rotation, paid and encamped 
during fix weeks in fummer; that the duty of a camp 
iiaay xa^ be altogether tmkadwh. ' 

• * . • 

The magiilrates nominate ^11 the colonels and 
dowawaids* The fenate ail upwatds. ' inuring war, 
the general nominates the c<^OBel -and downwards, 
and his commimon is ^pbd fb^ a ^eltemonth; Btft 
aft^ev that it muft be confin^ed by the magiArates of 
the county te whkh the regiment belongs. Tiie »»- 
'gilhates may break any officer in the county regiqam. 
And the fenate may do the fame to any officer in the 
fervice. If the.i^agijIlF^es.do not think proper to 
confirm the general's choice, they may nominate ano- 
ther officer in the place of him they reje^. 

All 
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All crious anf tiyed wickny die cotn^ b/ tii« ma- 
giftrattt ani a^juiy. Bat ^ fimtecaxr ftop an^ triat^ 
and bmg It bdb^ ihai&rdv«Bt - 

Any county may indi£t any man before the finate, 
lor an^ ^uiie.r . 

The proteftor, the tw6 fecretariesj the council of 
Ibae^^ widi 'any "Ate mora thilt th« fawtenpiNmiti^Ton 

aoctiaof dbary eaiergciiGieiy iCrc '^pcffefltd ^ 4(i^tf 4«ri^- 
fower. for fix jnaathSk 

The prote^r may pardon any perfon conHemned 
hy the mfimoriCQdrtsi 

In time of w&r, no officer .of the army that is iil 
the fieldy can have any civil office in the common- 
wealth. 

■••».■ 

The' capital, which we fhalt call London, may 
be allowed four members in the fenatd. It may 
littiefQiB bdliUvidecl iafe Apit covuifties. 7rh(^ PS^t-^ 
A atei iK &ibf ; eachf ^ itefe^lwife &ie fenatpl^ and toi 
ila%iftk-a|ia8.' Th^a^ af& tbere^rf ifi.the city four ic- 
]4atarsj, fivt^-Coa^ magi^catesi, and jfour hundred re- 
yr^ntaure^ TJis magUtrates have the fame antho- 
rity^^iathe cetunti^s.* The repreientatives alio have 
l^fap^ authority, 51 but they never ineet in one gc- 

neral ^^xsi :^ T hsjf giy« t|^eic vote^ jo^ thetP {articular 
comity^ or divifion of hundreds. 
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WBtM tbey enaft any €kf4awt tke gieMeft nitm« 
fcer of coamies or dhrifioBs dctendtica Ae matter. 
And where tfaefe are t^naly the magUmet have the 
caftingvote* 


The magiftrates chde the mayor, iherifi; reoorder» 
end other officers of die city. 

In the oommonwealthy no repreientadre, magi- 
*flrate, ot fenator, as ftich, has any ialary. The pro* 
sector, iecrttaries, coondls, and amfaafiadorsy have 
ialaries; 

The firft year in every century b iet apart to cor* 
redtalli^eqaalities, which time may have piodnoed 
in the repre&ntative. This maft be done by the le- 
giflatore. 

Tu B following political aphorifins may explam t}ke 
xeafon of theie orders. 

' The* k)we# ibrt of people and finall proprietors 
afb- good enoagh'jadges of one not very diftant fiom 
them in rank or habitation $ and therefore^ in their 
parochial meetifigs, wiii probably chafe the beft, or 
nearly the beft reprefentative : Bot they are wholly 
^tiit for county-meetingSy and Ibr eledhig into the 
' higher oiSices of the repnUic^ Hieir ignorance gira 
ihe gHuidees an oppoitanity of ddceii^ng dicm. 

• TiK 
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Tbn dMKibnd, even tho* they wcire not annually 
do&ed> are a large enopgk bafis for ttiy free govern- 
]iM»it« Tis unie> die nobles an Poland are mqie 
ikuoL lo^oooy and yet ihefe oppreis the people. But 
aa power continaea^ere always in the fiune perfons 
and &niilies» this makes than» in a manner, a diffe* 
rant nation from ^ people. Befides, the noUes are 
4iere nnlted onder a few heads of families. 

All free governments mdk confiflof two councils* 
a lefs and a greater, or, in other words, of a fenate 
and people. The people, as Ha r r i n g ton obferves, 
woald want wifdom, without the fenate : The fenate 
without the people, would want honefly. 

A LARGE aflembly of 1000, for inflance/to repre- 
ient the people, if allowed to debate, would fall into 
diforder. If not allowed to debate, the fenate has a 
negative upon them, and the worft kind of negative^ 
that before refolution. 

• Here therefore is an inlconvenience, which no go* 
vemment has yet fully remedied, but which is the 
eafieft to be remedied in the world. If the people 
debate, all is confufion: If they do not debate, 
'ihey can only refolve ; and then the fonate carres fcnr 
them. Divide the people into many ieparate bodies ; 
aiid then they may debate with (afety, and every tn-^ 
Convenience feems to be prevented. 

Rs Cardinal 
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Cakdin AL de Riras &fi, Aai adl stttoeron* af- 
icmbii«8s iRJwevtr coflipoitd» di^e mere inok> uid 
fwayed in liieir debteesF by the leaft aio^ve'. This 
we find OMi^ed by diaSy 4xjp«9rieB^. Wtoi'ea 
abrahM^.lbftei A nwrniii'i heoo&veyft 2i e^lil^ndf^ 
beur, aad-fii osy till4hewlible.lie itift^ds ' ^amte: 
tkii giJeat ibody-j and tho'^v^ii^ m^ber bee «nly ol^ 
middliog feift) "tii fi6r^b^, ^ai« «nf-tyiigt bvt^ 
reafon can pr^^U over the whole. Influqice fnd 
example being removed, good fenie wiil always, get 
die better of bad among a number of -p^pl^. Good 
6nfe is one. thing: Bat follies are Qiunberlefs ^ . and 
tvtty man has,' a different pne. TJ'he only way of 
snaking a people wifeV is to I&eep them ^m uniting 
i^tP large afljjfljjyjBf, ; - 


.. /• 


TuERB are- twQ t^iflg;s to be guarded agaipil in 
every fenete : • Itscpqibinaiiony and its diyiiion. Its 
combination is moft dangerous. And againfl th/s in- 
convenience we have provided the following' 'remedies^ 
.1^ The p'^t.dejeadi^AC^^ o^ i^e> fenatcn*^ oi; the 
people by a^njj^ ct?^iq% j. and tly^- not by an unr 
diftingwl^ing ral^le,. lifcc^ the Sa^M^h ^^rt, but 
by men of ^r^ui^^ tn^ cd^fcatieia^ ^. %he., ffosUl 
ppwer t^ey are ^yqwjqcj. , They ^»ji|e few Q<^C& I9 
difppfeo^. Alpiqft ^y, are ^^eflul^y^ipssLgi^t^ 
jp,tbc ^ptfUtJes. 'p. T^ke c^nri of conjpcti<pr5,, which 
being coflspofedofi me^^t^taf^thj^ rivij?, ijei^ to. 

6 thta 
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t]|ei9 19 inlmfty tnd uieafy in th«ii; pr^<;nt fixation 
will be fare to take aU advantages againil the^i. 

Tea divifion of the fenatc is prpvented, .1. $y 
the . f^va^X^^fs 0^ their number. 2. As fadlion fu>- 
joie^ a cocpbiQation to a feparate intereft;^ it is pre- 
v^Qted bj^. th.eir depend^ce on Uie people. 3. They 
^ve i^.poiver pf^^a^pi^Jling s^njr faftjous ,memb.cr.* .Tis 
tFue» wbcnaDOthei|fiiembcr of the fame Q>ir]t comes 
fyQjfy, ;he PQfiBttXr Uiey ^baye ^no power of expelling 
bjsi,;; Nffif U it $t they ^9i|14.;. for that fhpws'thi; 
kimft^fi to ^ iw tbe peopfc* 'pd^jprpbably^ arifesfron^ 
ibme ill condudi in public affairs, 4I AlmoA any 
man, in a fenate fo regularly chofen by the people* 
may be fuppofed it Mmif dvilofiafi . Twf iM*be 
proper, tberefbi«v^ ^^ ^Mtt^toifbfm'ibiBft^^r^/ 
inefolutions wi^ re^^ to th^ d^oSmg of. isfiM 
amdngtli^ ke^llteiv 7 • WUkkr' reMuliionb Hioiil^rlftf 
confine theft ki^c^MM^riH^ wlicn extH|wdifl4qr 
part» OR ^M^ ^M hunifi mibc^^MMdaiaAy <ii«(||Mi|y. t^ 
the other, appears in any fenaMi;;.^ i]u$ ]^^ ihi9XIiypf4^ 
be fnfficient to prevent brigue and faAion, by mak- 
ing the aifiibihl' of tbt Mcoi a'thing of coode. ^For 
inftance, let' ii: be a 'r0Mitioii, ^Thatt tu>. nUn Ball 
enjoy anytoAc«^ iiilli^Uasifa^ foi^i: ^Kab.Jn^Ai ffe* 
nate : That, except ambafladors, no man flm))^ Ja 
office two years following : That no man iliall attain 
tkd'higher •ffices but thro* the lower : That no man 

ihaU 
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Ihall be proteftor twice, l^c. The Kcnatc of Veiwc b 
govern themfelves by fuch rcfolutions. 

In foreign politics the interefi: of the (enate can 
Icarce ever be divided -from that of the people ; and 
Uierefbre 'tis fit to make the fenate abiblute with regard 
to them ; otherwiie there could be no (ecrecy nor re- 
fined policy. Befides'y without money noiallianoe can 
be execnted; and the fenate is ftill fofficiently depen* 
dant. Not to mention^ that the legiflattve power 
being always fuperior to the executive, the magi« 
ftrates or reprefentatives' may ^interpoie, whenever 
diey think proper. 

Thb chief fnppott of the BftiiTxsii government is 
die oiqpQfition of inteiefts i bdU th^ ^* in the main 
ftmoeable, breeds ondkfs hdmn». In the fbregoing 
ptai^ it does all the^«od ^rithout any pf the harm. 
The «M^i^r/.htve .dq pomer^ coobpUing the (t- 
Mte: -TJbey hare only. thevf>9wer of iMcafiog, and 
appealing to the people. < \ ' 

« 

' *Ti8 necefihry, Ixkewife^^^ to pfevent botKcombina- 
4on and divifion in the thcmijuid 9ngt^te8. This 
is <inief fuAfeiepidy by.thc^icfamioji of.pbces and 

tee^lbi' • - ^ ' , •' '. : i^r.,.,. ^ ' ■ . 
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BvT left diat ihould not be enoagh^ their depen- 
dence on the lo^ooo for their de£lions« icrves to the 
fame purpofe. 

Nob. is that all : For the 10,000 may refume the 
power, whenever they pleafei and not only when 
tkey all pleafe» hut when any £ve of a hundred ple^fe, 
whidi wiU happen! upon the^ery firft faipicion of a 
iepsrate intereft. 

The iOjOOO are too lai^e a body either to anite 
or divide, except when they meet in one place, and 
fall under the guidance of ajoibitions leaders. Not to 
jnentioQ their annual dedion, by al^noft die whpl^ 
body of the people. , 

A SMALL commonwealth is the happieft gavtrm- 
ment in the world within itfelf ; becaufe every thing 
lies under theeye of themlerd: But it may tiefubi^ 
4oed by great force from without.. This fchemfr 
feems to have all the advantages b^th,-.oi; f great an4 
a little commonwealth. 

. EvEiLY couBty-Uw may be annulled either by the 
fiiMte or. anodier county ; becanif that ihows an o^ 
po^B of intereft : In which ^Ue n^ part; a^^tp 
.decide for ixfA£. The matter nm& h« leftrMd 1^ 
tlie whol^ which will beft^detttiniae what; agiiees 
with general intovfi* 

8 At 
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As to die deigy zsoA mflida, ^ raAos of tbcfe 
orders are obvious. Witnont rae-oep^hidniee of the 
dergy on the dvH magiftrate, and witboot z t^SSA, 
*tis fbQy to think any free goveouncnt will ever have 
{bcurity or flability. 

in- vMHIy gUf fltlUBCMSy nCaMBVMr WmffmffMM ^"^^ 

to Je#wds .b«t -whsit atilb 6m4 «faeir«imlitto%. «i^ 
mty, or poUic Qnrit. The iaiaries 4£ Ae^PtLEmcA 
judges amount not to the; iiitereft of the iiuns they 
pay for their offices. ' The Dutck bargo-nu^ters 
have little more immediate prbfit than die'EKGLisR 
jofticrs of peaoBy or die' members of the honfe of 
oommons formerly.- But left kny fhotild fvifycEtf that 
diis wooid beget negligence in idie admi&iftratknr, 
(which is, little to be fearcd» confiderii^ tbe nalmal 
ambition of mankind)' let the magi(bates have Cbm^ 
petent is^Iaries. l^e ftnator^ have actefs to ib many 
lionontaoR "and locrativtf omcesy 'thatinieir attendance 
needs not be boogfat. * TKerels Htife- attendance le^^ 

t^imred-ef tiifr ^iepidtinni ie si > 

t ■ ' f' — ' "\ « ' ♦ 

That die ftMegoii^ plan of p;ovemment is pnc- 
'titaKfe,'iio cnetan doubt, whorodSdeh die refem- 
'Iblaoce it 'bears"to tne'eonnnoDwenilik' or tne CJiifted 
>rdiii<cte a { -AHiiferlf<on*^e^ the m4M^ and mdtii r(- 
liowtfed g0v<^niflient»' dMH ever was- kk ife Jwbrifi^ 
The-fdlerti^ttsin die piMdt^(i:kedioare ali<tide«% 
to the better, i. The reprelentiinn».ift moneiofiii 
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2, Tlie unliBDted powtfr of the burgo^mofters in tlift 
tqwiu, wjiich forms a p«rfeft ariiiocracy id dieD vtch 
cpnunofiw^alth*. t3 coo^Aed by a weiUtempered i^ 
jnocracy, in giving to the people the annual eledion 
pf thecbunty-repreiientatim. 5. Thib negadve, which 
every province land town has upon the whole body of 
the DvTCH repdblic, with regard to alliances^ peace 
•ad war, and the impofitton of taxes, is here removed; 
4; The counties, in the prefent plan,* are not fo inder 
pendent of 'e^ otjbcr/nor'd^ they fgrip feparate Ibo-j 
diesTp mach as the Teven provinces ; wiiere the jea« 
loufy. and envy of the fmaller. proviricess and town? 
againfl the greater, pax-.ticqlarly*.Ij[oLtA(ii>^d. Am- 
sterdam, liave frequently difjurbcd^o 'goyerniBejit. 
5. Larger .^owersi tho' of tie fafeft kir.^, are: in* 
triifled to the fi^nate ih^ the Statj^s-Gencr^l poiTe^i 
by which means, the fi>nner may become. 4D[iQr|{ 
expeditious, andfecrctin their refotottbnsi than *tis 
pc^Ie for ibe toter* \ * " r. / 




The chief alterations that could be made on the 
British government,'^ jn order t^ bring it to the 
moil perfect model of linfited monarchy, feelif to be 
the following. Fir/f, The plan of the republican 
parliament ought to be reftored, by making the re* 
preientatioa equal, and by allowing aone to- vote in 
tho cpunt^- dLe£tions who poiflefa xiot a property, of aoo 
p9iin$l| v^ilMe. Secoff^jf A» fuch a boHle oi Comt 
«i9n» would ^f too itffi^bty^ a frail houfe of Loidi* 

like 
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like the piefint^ the Biihops and Scotch Peenooghc 
to be itsaioftdp whole behaTioiir» in ftrmer farlio' 
mtMfs, defiroyed entirely the aodiority of that houie : 
T|ie number of the opper hooie ought to be raifed to 
three or fbnr haddred : Their feats not heteditary, but 
during life : They ^Might to have the cledion of their 
own members ; and no commoner ihodld be allowed 
to refnfe a ieat that was ofkrtd him. By this meanii 
the houie of Lords would confiil entirely of the men 
of chief credit, ability, and ioterelt of the nation ; 
and every turbulent leader in the houie of Con^noDS 
might be taken off, and connefied in intereil with 
the houTe of Peers. Such an ariiiocracy would be an 
excellent barrier both to the monarchy and againft it. 
At prefent, the balance of our government depends 
in fome meafure on the ability and behaviour of the 
fbvereign; whkh are variable mid uncertain drcnm- 
ibmces. . ^ 

I ALLOW, that this plan of limited monarchy, how* 
ever correded, is ilill liable to three great inconveni- 
endes. Firflf It .removes not entirely, tho' it may 
foften, the parties of court and ctuntrj. Secandljy The 
Kill's perfonal charader m^fl ftill have a great influ- 
ence on the government, ^hirdij^ The fword is in 
the hands of a fingle per£bn,^ wim will always negleft 
to diidpline the mihda, in order to hai« a pretext 
for keeping, op a (bmding army. Tis* evident, diat 
tlkii iM ^a mortal diflempcr in the Skitis'H govern* 
• ■ ment. 
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jnent, of which it muft at lad ineviuUy perifli. I 
muil, however, coa^, that Sweden ieemSy in 
feme meafure. to have remedied this, io^onvenience, 
and to have a militiay with its limited monarchy^ as 
iveli as a flanding armyy which is I^fs dangerous than 
the^RiTiSH. 

We fhall conclude this fubjeft, with obfenring the 
faliehoqd of the common opinion, that no large ftate, 
fuch as Fr AMCB or Britain, could ever be modelled 
into a commonwealth, but that fuch a form of go- 
vernment can only take place in a city or fmall ter- 
ritory. The contrary ieems evident. Tho' ^tis more 
difficnlt to form a republican government in an ex- 
lenfiv^ country than in a dty ; there is more facility^ 
when Odsce it it ibrmed, of preferving it fteady and 
Bfiifbm, with<Hit tumult and faftion. Tis not eal^, 
for the diftant parts of a large ftate to combine in any 
plan of tttt government; but they eafily confpire in 
the efteem and reverence for a fingle perfon^ who, 
by means of this popular favour, may feize the 
power, and forcing the more obftioate to fubmit, 
may eftablifli a monarchical government. On the 
other hand, a city readily concurs in the fame notions 
of government, the natural equality of property fa* 
vours liberty, and the neameis of habitation enables 
the citizens mutually to affift each other. Even un- 
der abfolute princes, the fubordinate government of 
cities is commonly republican; while that of coun- 
ties 
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ties 4iAd profTHices is monafdiical. Birt thefe fiuneciF^ 

cmnftaMM, which fiidlicate die ereSion of common* 

woaldit in ci^es^- render their coniHtation more ftail 

wkd uncertain.- Democracies are tm^aleDt. For 

however the people may he* iq;npatcii or divided into 

Imall parties, either in tHeir votes or e)e£Bons ; their 

near habitation^ in a,. city .will always make. the farce 

of popular tides and corrents very fenfible. AriAo^ 

cracies are better adapted for peace and order, and 

accordingly were moft admired by antient writen j 

but they are jealoas and opprefllve. . In a large go- 

yernmenty whicli ipinodelled/with ma^ly flulU there 

ia compa^ ^d room etiQugh to refine, ^e dtsidcrsicyy 

^bm the iow^r. people,; wjl^o m^y bft fdmitttd tpto 

die^fim^ eleaio9s:or £sA con/iodioai of Ae ooaaKm« 

wed^h, to thb higher thagiftMet, who 4ktGt all die 

4teovements. * At the &me tiiney die parts are fo dlf 

fanr and remote, ' t^iat 'tis very difficnlt, either by b- 

^'gu'e, prejudice, or paffion, to huny thena Into any 

meafures againfl the public \nterefl, ^ • . 

• ' ■ * - * 

Tts needlefs to inquire, whether fach a govern- 
ment would be immortal. I allow the jnftnefs of the 
poet*s exclamation on the endlefs proje6b of human 
race, Man and for evert The world itfelf probably 
is not immortal. Such cOnfumlng plagues may arife 
as would leave even a perfect government a weak 
prey to its neighbours. We know not to what lengths 

enthufiafini 
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cnthuiiaiin, or other extraordinary motions of the 
lnunan intnd» nay tranfport men, to the ne{;le6i of 
M order and public good. Where diierence of in- 
terefl is removed, whin^fical and unaccountable fac« 
lions often ariie, horn peribnal favour or enmity. 
Perhaps ruft may grow to the iprings of the moft 
accurate political machine, and diforder its niodons. 
Laftly, extenfive conquefb, when .porfued, mpSt h6 
the jToin of every free government ; and of the more 
perfed governments^. focmer than of the imperfefl; 
becaufe of the veiy* advantages which the former pof- 
fefs above *^e latter. And tho' fuch a ftate ought to 
edablifli a fundamental law agaxnft conquelis ; yet r^ 
publics have ambition as well as individuals, andpre^ 
lent intereft makes men fbrgetfol of theii: pofleri^« 
'Tis a Sufficient incitement to human endeavpursj .tl^t . 
fuclh <^ government would fionrifh £01;, many agesi 
without pretending to beftow on any work of man, 
that immortality, which the Almighty feems to hav<^ 
refkfed to his own produ&itns* 
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